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HAND 


SAR) 


FOR TOILET USE 





Don't say that your toilet is above kitchen 
‘ork—in a well regulated household 
on same maids serve both. Sister 
oaps m2y solve many of your troubles. 





SAPOLIO 


FOR THE KITCHEN 
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Timely Talk 








ITH the passing of the holiday season comes the 
quiet hour when the family together plan for the 
year just beginning; when the self-supporting 
young man and woman, taking stock of the months 
just past, resolve to improve where the inventory 
shows weakness, hopeful as to the fortunes which 
the new year may unfold. The father, upon whom 
devolves the responsibility of supporting and pro- 

tecting the family, is of course anxious to shield them from 

the hardships of poverty. And here his thoughts turn to a 

contemplation of conditions should his protection be denied 

them. From whence then would be derived the income 
necessary to their support and education? 

The prudent wage-earner will include in his or her 
plans a certain saving, and will naturally be concerned 
regarding a safe and yet reasonably profitable investment of 
these savings. 

For the person desiring to provide an income for his 
dependents, for any number of years, or for life, with maxi- 
mum protection and minimum outlay, our PROTECTIVE 
POLICY 999 has no equal. 

For the person desiring an investment with a guaranteed 
return of principal and interest, in the form of an income 
to himself, for any number of years or for life, our 
INVESTMENT POLICY 999 will gratify the desire. 

Send in the attached coupon, and get the rest of the 
story NOW. 


National ‘Life Insurance Company of the U. S. A. 
P. M. STARNES, President 
Home Office, 159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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National Life Insurance Company, U. S. A. 
159 La Salle Street, Chicago 


, P , p Protective . 
Gentlemen: —Please send me information concerning Sesestment Policy 999, 
providing an income of §....... a ee ee years of age. 


os catarecserthccsssinticetnarctonecaiaeuccstadiseoanceiee’ 
Name........... 


Address ven 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW NOVELS 








Globe. 





MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S 


The House of a 


Thousand Candles 


“For entertaining qualities nu book of the season can compete 
with ‘The House of a Thousand Candles.’ ’—Ba/timore Sun. 


“Asa title ‘The House of a Thousand Candles’ isalluring, and 
the story more than fulfils the promise of the title.’—ANew York 


“A rushing tale of adventure in the woods of Indiana, with a 
most entrancing atmosphere of mystery.”’—Boston Transcript. 


Pictures in Color by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 
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DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’S 


The Deluge 


“Should be more Smad than anything else Mr. 
Phillips has done.” de janapolis News. 


“By far Mr. Phillips's best work.’’—Cincinnati Times- 
Star. 
“Immensely entertaining.”’—Cleveland Leader. 


“A distinct triumph. A great story!"’— Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


Pictures in Color by GEORGE GIBBS 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 





OCTAVE THANET’S 


The Man of the 


Hour 


Ms ee the American novel of the year.’’— Hoston 
Heral 


“The most talked about and the most thought about 
novel of the year.’ —San Francisco Bulleun. 


“Fine in spirit and thoroughly readable.”— 7he 
Outlook. 


“Abounding in interest and in strong situations 
strongly handled.”—New York Maid. 


“Distinctly an American novel and an engrossing love 
story.’”’—Chicago Record- Herald. 


Illustrated by L. W. HITCHCOCK 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 





Beautiful Valentine Gifts 


The following books, tied with satin ribbon, and put up in special boxes make 
unusually attractive St. Valentine’s Day presents. 


EVANGELINE. With drawings by Howard Chandler 
Christy. $3.00 postpaid. 


IN LOVE’S GARDEN. Plan, illustration and ar- 
rangement by John Cecil Clay. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE LOVER’S MOTHER GOOSE. Plan, draw- 
ings and decorations by John Cecil Clay. $3.00 
postpaid. 


SEFFY. By John Luther Long. Illustrated by C. D. 
Williams in color. $1.50-postpaid. 


HEARTS AND MASKS. By Harold MacGrath. 
Pictures by Harrison Fisher. $1.50 postpaid. 


THE SOCIAL SECRETARY. By David Graham 
Phillips. Pictures by Underwood. $1.50 post- 
paid. . 








| THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY - Publishers - INDIANAPOLIS 
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George GH. Powell 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 








No. 5 BEEKMAN STREET 
> NEW YORK, N. Y. 9 { 








TELEPHONE 6763 CORTLANOT 





New York, vember 21, 1905. 


My dear Mr. Brown, 

I have booked the Popular Magazine for another 
page for the Jan. 1906 issue and it is perhaps a good time to 
add that I expect to keep up my full quota of space during 
the coming season. 

During the past fifteen months I have used 
twenty-seven pages for the Powell Correspondence System of 
Adyerctitsing Instruction, and every ad has paid a profit on 
the investment. 

This is a record not surpassed by any other 
magazine; and I think, in fact, it breaks the record for such 
a large amount of space used. 

The Popular is certainly popular-- and a puller. 


Yours yery sincerely, 
GHP At ye 


(fo Mr. J. H. Brow, 
Pepular Magazine, 
New York. 
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Increasing demand for brainy young men and women who have been trained 


to draw trade by modern advertising. 


Actual, practical ad writing is the only kind of 
instruction that creates skilled advertising men 
and women. 

Therefore the only real school is the school of 
experience, and this experience is amply supplied 
by the Powell System of Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. 

This explains why Powell students are able to 
double and quadruple their incomes in so short a 
time. 

1906 promises to far surpass any two previous 
years combined as regards the demand for adver- 
tising writers and managers—and particularly for 
Powell graduates in preference to others trained 
on the mere theory plan. 

This increasing demand is due to the marvelous 
prosperity of commercial America, and to the con- 
stant conversion of old style advertisers to modern 
methods, 

The other day a Georgia company was willing 
to pay one of my students a good salary and a 
commission on every dollar of increased business. 
Another advertiser made an offer that ‘should 
similarly pay a former student $10,000.00 a year, 
or possibly more. 

While salaries ordinarily range from $1,200.00 to 
$6,000.00 a year, yet it may be of interest to state 
that the skilled advertising expert can look far be- 
yond this. Several give their services on the per- 
centage basis and earn as high as $20,000.00 a year 
and over. 

The field is absolutely limitless, and the rewartls 
for trained advertising brains were never before so 
princely. 

Not only is the ad writer wanted in the prepara- 
tion of up-to-date publication ads, but millions of 
dollars’ worth of miscellaneous matter in shape of 
booklets and other business literature await his 
attention. 

Mr. L.. H. Potter who became advertising mana- 
ger of the Union, the largest clothiers of Columbus, 
O., on completing the Powell System made such 

remarkable showing that his father saw the ad- 
visability of purchasing the great business a deal 





Salaries and incomes $1,200.00 up. 


just consummated. Another large Columbus house 
asked Mr. Potter to have me send hima Powell 
graduate with similar skill. 


One Powell success helps others, and it is now a well- 
known fact that my own advertising, plus my students’ 
efforts, are doing wonders in awakening advertisers all 
over the country to the importance of better service. 
Leading publishers, too, cordially praise me in this 
respect. 

If more ambitious clerks, salesmen, and subordinate 
workers would become skilled ad writers their dissatis- 
faction with life would disappear. Lack of preparation 
for greater things is the fatal check on thousands of 
careers. large company recently advertised in several 
cities for a skilled ad writer, and out of nearly a hundred 
replies received, only two had ever prepared a single ad 
—and not ten percent. knew how to write a suitable 
letter. No wonder that the demand for trained brains 
multiplies. 

I seek the enrollment of brainy young men and women 
only, and shall be glad to mail them for study my two 
free books—my elegant new Prospectus and “Net Re 
sults,” laying bare the situation. Simply address me, 


GEORGE Hl. POWELL, 1668 Temple Court, N. Y. 





From Bookkeeper to Advertising Manager. 


Robert Muller, 506 Grand Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., weary of decimal 
drudgery investigated the great 
possibilities of the advertising field, 
and then consulted eminent author- 
ity as to the best teacher. This 
resulted in his becoming a Powell 
student. He writes: 

“ Unsolicited I send you my 
photo to emphasize my apprecia- 
tion of your valuable assistance. 
The Powell System of Advertising 
Instruction stands alone and it 
| advanced me to my present posi- 
tion. I have reviewed several other 
courses, not one of which can be 
compared to yours. After com- 
pleting the Powell System you se- 
cured me a place with one of the 
largest advertising agencies in 
America; later I resigned and be- 
came advertising manager of this 
concern, and my thorough training 
led to my appointment, although 
many others, not your graduates, 
were applicants. I gladly recom- 
mend the Powell System as the 
only one in existence that really 
teaches practical advertising.” 


ROBT. MULLER, Adv. Mgr. 
Steinhardt Bros. & Co., 
New York. 
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YOU DO THE SELECTING Only 





E have a few very fine odd volumes we shall dispose of io a 
at a sacrifice. Each and every one of the volumes is a 
standard. 


They are all books of rare merit by the foremost writers 
the world has known. If you have not in your library the books ont 
here represented, this is your opportunity to secure at least one of 
them. 
These books are as attractive as books can be made: paper, type 
and printing are the best, the binding is De Luxe Half Leather Style, 
the richest and most durable of all bindings, full gold back stz amping 


gole d tops with head bands, marbled sides—a genuine de luxe book JUST THE 


in every respect; in fact, a book cannot be more attractive or better 


mz ade than these volumes. : BOOKS 


You can select from the enclosed list as many volumes as you 


desire and pay us, if the books are found to be satisfactory after you YOU 


receive them, 8 cents per month for twelve (12) months for each 


Size of books, 7'4 in. x 554 in. volume you select, and we deliver to you 
All volumes are uniform in size | . : WANT 


This will make the volumes cost you 96 cents each, an extremely 













































































low price for a book of such high character. r 
This being an odd lot sale, we have of some | 
Put This t id lot sal I ut 
X in| of the volumes only a few, while of the]X in . ; 
| others we have forty (40) or fifty (50). is / 
this) The De Luxe Volumes Are | oth have forty (40) or fif this; The De Luxe Volumes Are 
he volumes are of uniform size and are] ¢ 
Col. | The vol f unif 1 Col. 
pant a ___| bound in three different colors, red, blue _— 
and green, and are certainly the most at- | 
1 Adam Rede Eliot | tractive standard volumes published at the]......| 112 Life of Washington Bancroft 
ee ‘ ; ; . yresent time. o8 Light That Failed Kipling 
ot African Farm, Story of an Schreiner } Pres a eres & 
se at Wille sullfnch Select the books you desire by filling in} 47 Longfellow’s Poetical Works 
e ae — an X opposite the titles given in this adver- 6 has Beews estimanis 
| 5b Aaeerepes Dawes Same tisement. We will send all of the books you |***** naa : . , 
.| 4 Arabian Nights select if we have them left in stock, if not, all }--+---| 10! Micah Clarke Conan Doyle 
o2 Ardath Corelli | that we have that you select. We will send]......| 52 Middlemarch 
cecece{ § Autoerat of the Breakfast-Table the volumes to you all charges prepaid for | 53 MIM on the Floss 
Oliver Wendell Holme: your examination, and after seeing the | 09 Mine Own People Kipling 
~~ “~~ books, if you desire to keep them, you can wim 
9 ’ p, 4 100 Moonstone, The Wilkie Collins 
teeees | 6 Bacon's Essays pay us a little each month. Sincatnen ee i, Meha teadias 
seeese | 7 Barnaby Rudge Dickens As we prepay all delivery charges, we }******| és J ae 
63 Barrack Room Ballads cannot accept an order for less than ten (10)]......] 57 Old Curtosity Shop Dickens 
8 Beulah Augu' volumes, unless you are willing to pay the ....| 58 Oliver Twist Dickens 
10 Bracebridge Hall delivery charges. 59 Origin of Species 
it Bride of Lammermoor Scott If you would like to see one volume be- 60 Other Worlds than Ours 
dtge ae ? fore deciding how many to select, send us | : 
12 California and Oregon Trail the name of the volume you desire and en- 102 Pair of Blue Fyes Thomas 
Francis Parkman | close one dollar ($1.00) and we will send 103 Phantom Rickshaw 
o4 Charles alley ever you ne volume delivery charges prepaic 61 Plekwiek 
harles O'Mall I tI 1 del t { 
ceccee| 14 Conduet of Life Emerson ag a if you do not care to keep sia itate teen 
15 Confessions of an English Opium-Eater _ ” a 
eames ? ° s vas , This is the best opportunity to place in -++| 105 Plain Tales From the Hills 
eseuncey T your home some of the most interesting ro 62 Plutarch’s Lives 
' >, > J “ 
16 Conquest of Peru Prescott | Standard volumes at a price far below what ...| 106 Prairie, The Cooper 
17 Count of Monte Cristo Dumas | the books are worth, and you have an entire ..| 64 Prince of the House of David 
19 Daniel Deronda Eliot | year to pay for the books you select. | Rev. Prof, 1. H. ti al 
Data of Ethies Spencer As our stock is limited we will fill orders | RTs FIs Je Tey CLANS 
|| 24 David Coppertield Dickens | 45,received. ; 67 Quo Vadis Sienkiewicz 
| a eidandh . <2 These are absolutely new goods, and in 107 Red Rover Cooper 
.| 95 stay - complete sets the lowest price is $2.50 69 Robinson Crusoe Defoe 
ee Descent of an arwin | per volume. no Rat fe ac 
F ; Dombey and Son Dickens . o y t 
4 Education Spencer 71 Romola 
Egyptian Princess Ebers | Cut this advertisement out, mark volumes 72 Scarlet Letter Hawtl 
¥ : : : P 8 si « 
Elsie Venner Oliver Wendell Holmes | desired sent for inspection, sign your name |------| 1°° Shadow of a Crime 
’ ’ * ne =4 Soldier ree Main Tale 
7 Emerson's Essays and address and mail to A. L. FOWLE,|- -- 74 Seldiers Three a +e — 
, 3 , | rom the Hills } ing 
96 Eugene Aram 8 Washington Place, New York, N. Y. | 7 a 
> Fair Maid of Perth Scott ..| 109 Spy, The Cooper 
30 Familiar Quotations 76 Tale of Two Cities Dickens 
r 77 Tales from Shakespeare Lamt 
‘ — -_ — You may send me upon inspection the oe %» Pee . 
First Violin Jessie Fothergill | volumes I have placed an X before. | boa. atin ! : 
Great Expectations Dickens | will, if the books meet with my approva! ..| 113 The White Company Conan Doyle 
7 Mar Lorrequer Lever | remit you 8 cents a month for 12 months 110 Twenty Years After Dumas 
35 Hypatia Kineton - er. If 1 do se care to keep ..| 11 Varda Ebers 
_ : the books will return them to you all 84 Under Two Flags Ouida 
Hunchback of Notre Dame Hugo is collect, : rs P 
Ivanhoe Scott &s Vanity r Thackeray 
Jobn Halifax MibeeR ENGIN ood ccccecdcccecesces ae 86 Viear of Wakefield Goldsmith 
.| 4t Kenilworth Scott én 87 Washington and His Generals Iicadley 
| 
| 42 Koran of Mohammed CO ee ae ee nl 8 Waverley Scott 
| 44 Last Bays of Pompeil Pulwer all Whittier’s Poetical Works 
| 45 Last of the Mohicans Cvoper m av-City ) : 114 Woman in White Wilkie Collins 
‘| 46 Les Miserables Hugo JA F and State {°°°"**"*"""* —- | 115 Wreek of the Chancellor Jules Verne 











A. L. FOWLE, 8 Washington Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Treason of the Senate 


By David Graham Phillips, in the 


Cosmopolitan 


If you believe that there are many members of the United 
States Senate who are unfit to represent the people, because 
of their affiliation with the vicious plutocratic power of 
the country, you will be intensely interested in David 
Graham Phillips’ tremendously vivid series of articles in the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. 











Scourging the recreant Senators with a sharp lash of damnatory 
facts, Mr. Phillips will reveal a condition of affairs at which the 
average American will stand aghast. 

The terrible story of ‘‘The Treason of the Senate” is bound 
to enchain and compel public interest to such an extent that 
the demand for the Cosmopolitan will be unprecedented. 
It therefore behooves the reading public to order the 
Cosmopolitan very early this month. 


The January edition of over 400,000 was exhausted within ten days after publication and 
no more copies could be had. Text month the demand will be still 
greater, Letter send a year’s subscription NOW. 


cents $ a 
a copy year 


COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


1789 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslec’. 
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CABLE ADDRESS LYON.N Y 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
1509 CORTLANDT 


ESTASL'S HERA 





65°67-69 NASSAU STREET. 
axp 10-12 JOHN STREET. 





FOREIGN OFFICES 


4Tylp Strat, Amsterdam Holland i} a NY, 
27 Holborn Viaduct. London CY VIL. Yosh Dec. 20,1905. 


My. J. He Brown, 
Ainslee's Magazine, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

During 1906 we have used thirty-seven of the leading 
periodicals published. We have just finished checking the re- 
sults of our advertising, am! you will doubtless be interested to 
know that THE POPULAR MAGAZINE has brought us hona fide replies 
cheaper than sny.otber mepazines on the list. 

Your AsNSLEE'S MAGAZINE stands seventh on the list and 
SMITH'S MAGAZINE twelfth. We are indeed very much satisfied with 
the results your Trio has brought us, and during 1906 we she? use 
half pages in the three magazines, 

Very truly yours, 


J. M. LYON & wees 


ote —_ 
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“A hit, a very palpable hit’’—that made by 


The Popular Magazine 


When one discovers a shop where especially good bargains 
can be obtained, and tells his friends about it, he is not, as a 
rule, animated so much by the desire to help that particular 
shop-keeper as to benefit his friends. But the shop-keeper 
profits thereby none the less, and he cannot but feel grateful— 
which about represents our position with THE PopuLAR MaGa- 
zinE. We propose to make this publication so strong, so in- 
teresting, that, regardless of your feeling toward us—which 
we have reason to know is a kindly one—you will be glad to 
tell your friends about it, if not for our sake, then for theirs. 
Here are some of the leading features of the March number: 


“THE MALEFACTOR” 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S Jatest and greatest story, besins in this issue. It tells of a man’s 
efforts to avenge himself on his enemies, who had caused him to undergo untold suffering. One well- 
known literary man who read the advance sheets spoke of the story as ‘‘A second ‘Monte Cristo *!” 


“THE BLOOD YOKE” 


the complete novel for March, is by LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE, author of ‘‘The Private War” and 
‘*Terence O’Rourke, Centleman Adventurer.” The scene of Mr. Vance’s narrative is laid in the Florida 
Everglades, and his plot is almost startling in its originality 


Four Other Serial Stories 


‘‘The Red Pope in the Yellow Palace,’’ which began in the Feb:uary number, is a stirring tale of 
Tibet, by George Bronson-Howard. ‘At the Court of the Maharaja,” a fascinating story of 
India, is by Louis Tracy, author of ‘The Pillar of Light’ and ‘‘The Wings of the Morning.” A 
Plunge Into the Unknown,”’ by Richard Marsh, tells how a multi-millionaire lost his identity 
under circumstances which ultimately placed him in dire peril ‘*The Mysterious Heathwole,”’’ by 
Howacd Fitzalan, portrays the adventures of a reformer with a motor boat, who embarks on a strange 
crusade. There are complete synopses of preceding instalments 


Numerous Short Stories 


Liberal prices and prompt payment bring the work of so many authors to THe Poputar that we are en- 
abled to keep on hand an abupdance of excellent short stories. We are, therefore, in a position to present 
each month a selection remarkable not only for quality, but fer variety of theme. In the March issue you 
will find, zmong others: ‘*The Captain’s Passenger,’’ by 7. Jenkins Hains; ‘When the 
Cook Fell Ill,’’ by B. M. Bower; ‘*Straightened Out,’’ by Elliot Walker; ‘*At the Hour 
of the Rat,’’ by Charles K. Moser; *‘The Margherita Pearls,’’ by Cutcliffe Hyne; and 
*“*The Guy and the Guy Line,’’ by Richard Caton MacTavish. 


The March POPULAR MAGAZINE will be for sale on all 
news-stands February | Oth. 


STREET @ SMITH, 79-89 Seventh Ave., NEW YORK 
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A PERSONAL TALK WITH 


THE SMITH FAMILY. 


With the March number of Smiru’s, we are getting out the best magazine 
we have ever produced. It cost more; it represents more in trouble and thought; 
it is better illustrated and printed—in short, it comes nearer our ideal of what a 
magazine ought te be than anything that we have hitherto turned out. Just a 
moment, while we tell you a few things about the magazine. 

The contents of Smiru’s naturally falls under four heads—fiction, art work, 
special articles, and departments. We will say a word about each of these 
separately. 





The Fiction in the March number is contributed by Edwin L. Sabin, John D 
Barry, William Hamilton Osborne, and others of the same class. Edwin L. Sabin is writing 
a series of tales about two incorrigible twin brothers. The first of them, “The Adventure 
of the Postponed Spanking,” appears in this number. John D. Barry commences, in this 
issue, a serial story telling the adventures of a country family who came to New York in 
the hope of making a hit on the stage. With its simple pathos and realism of the better sort, 
this story is sure to create a literary sensation. “The Old Maid’s Corner,” by William 
Hamilton Osborne, is the story of a woman wheat-farmer, and how she fought capital and 
won. 


Art WorkK—Smitn’s is probably the most profusely illustrated fiction magazine 
published. It opens with a series of art studies of prominent actresses, printed on heavy 
calendered paper, in two colors, by a special half-tone process. Besides this, there are a 
number of half-tone pictures of prominenc people, and a series of special designs to illustrate 
aur fashion department. A woman will appreciate these when she sees them. 


Special Articles—Lynn D. Jocelyn discusses the “Race-Course Evil,” and gives 
advice from personal experience to the man who thinks he can beat the book-makers. “The 
New Knowledge of the Sun,” by A. Frederick Collins, gives you the results of the recent 
scientific discoveries in this direction. A sketch of David Belasco tells what the dramatist 
is as a man, and makes the reader feel as if he were personally acquainted with him. 
“Under Florida Palms” tells how millionaires dodge the cold weather. 


Departments—We pride ourselves especially on the standing features that help 
to give SMITH’s its unique character among a host of magazines. The Fashion Department 
is practical and helpful. We show how the newest fashions will look when they are worn. 
And for the woman who makes her.own clothes, we give. a care fully written, helpful essay 
on the making of each piece of apparel that we illustrate. Smitn’s fashions and patterns 
are already welcomed by a host of women. “The Passing Hour” gives an illustrated chronicle 
of the world’s progress. If you read nothing but this, you would still be up to date in 
your knowledge of men and events. “The Sermon” is what we call a helpful, vigorous 
talk to our readers, written for us each month by Charles Battell Loomis. The drama of 
the month is always described and commented on. In_ the March issue, Channing Pollock 
deals with the cheaper kind of play in an article entitled “Sitting in Judgment with the 
Gods.” This paper is an interesting, outspoken treatment of a subject of which the every- 
day critic fights shy. It contains a ringing attack on those managers who pander to the 
lower natures of an ignorant audience. 


3esides these departments, there are a number of distinguishing features to 
Smitn’s. The humorous poems by Wallace Irwin, which appear in each number, 
and the jokes and epigrams that are scattered through it lavishly, all help to 
increase its interest and attractiveness. It is the biggest illustrated magazine in 
the world, and every page is crammed with interesting matter. From its very 


nature, Smitu’s is able to make a STRONGER APPEAL to MORE PEOPLE 
than any periodical published. 
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AMPLE VOLUME SETS 





HIS 
offered. 


are selling. 
In this way we have been 
like in every respect. 
This plan has 
volumes back. 
These sample volumes 


injure a*book you borrowed f 





Size 74x54 
MAGNIFICENT 
VOLUMES 





Library of Historical 
world over for 


I 





interest and 














‘LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES” are strong 


T" 
“Frederick the Great and His Court” 


“Henry the Eighth and His Court” and 


‘“*Sans-Souci” and ‘‘The Merchant of Berlin 


All classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought and acted. 


and has given this set of books enduring popularity 


Hundreds of historical characters are written about in these volumes 


style imaginable. In reading 





HERE IS OUR SAMPLE 
VOLUME SET OFFER 


The Library of Historical Romances,” 18 vol- 
umes, are sold every year. The price is $40.00 a set, but we can offer you 
a complete set of 18 volumes, 17 new volumes and one sample volume, 
for a little more than one-third the regular price, and if you like you can 
pay for the books as follows: $1.00 after examination and you have found 
them satisfactory and $1.25 a month for 12 months. 

This is a great bargain. The sets contain 
sample volume that is just as good as new 


housands of sets of * 





17 new volumes and one 
If they were damaged we 


would not send them to you. It is our desire to please, not to offend 
you. 
We guarantee that the sample volumes are in perfect condition. No 
more hurt in any way than they would be if we had sent them to you 
after looking at them you had returned them to us 
“Do not hesitate to send for the books. We will send them to you all 
ry charges prepaid Then you will know that what we have adver- 


‘ i is the truth, and we 


0k bargains 


know you will appreciate this as the greatest of 





This is a remarkable offer. Sign and mail mow the sample volume 

set coupon. It costs you nothing to do so, and you can then see 

1 yourself that these books are the biggest bargain you have ever 
heard of 

these sets to be just as good as 


After examination of the 
less 5 per cent. discount 


new 


WE GUARANTEE **" 


oks, if requested, we will accept check in full 
t 


A, L. FOWLE, 


8 WASHINGTON PLACE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


been satisfactory 


if: 


Just now we have a special lot of 54 sample volume sets of a grand wor 
Romances.’ 


‘Joseph the Second gnd His Court” 


most unusual Sample Volume Set Sale is the greatest book bargain ever 


This is the opportunity of a lifetime to secure for little money on small 
monthly payments the finest set of books of its kind-ever published. 

During the past year we have upon request, sent to our customers sample 

volumes (to be returned) for the purpose of acquainting them with the bocks we 


able to give our customers the opportunity of seeing 
one volume of a set of books, so that they could know just what the entire set was 


to all, but of course we receive the sample 


are in first-class condition—in fact, just as good as new. 
There is not one of our sample volumes that is more harmed than you would 


om a friend and then returned it, vet they are not 


new goods and we cannot sell them at the regular prices. 






<, ‘The 
hooks is the standard the 


In fact this set of 


instruction. 


vivid stories as well as good history. 


No set of books published reproduce so vividly the social life of the times they describe. 


is the most remarkable romance ever issued. 


zre marvels for interest and instruction. 


are unrivalled in the entire domain of historical romance. 


Thus the human interest always prevails 


and their lives and actions are described in the most interesting 


these romances one really feels they are a part of the time and the people they are re: ading about. 


These Are the Titles of the Eighteen Volumes: 





Napoleon and the Queen of Frederick the Great and His 
Prussia Family 
The Empress Josephine Goethe and Shiller 
Napoleon and Bluecher The Merchant of Berlin, and 
Queen Hortense Maria ‘Theresa and Her 
Maria Antoinette and Her Son Fireman 
P » Eugene and His Times Le eS os issia and Her Times 
The Dat ighter of an Empress Old Fritz d the New Era 
»seph Ii. and His Court Andre: S Hole 
sredert k the Great and His 1amined Ali and His He 





Henry Vill and Cathe 


Parr 


( irt 
Berlin and Sans-Souci 










imes contain a history of the great crises in Gern any, 
England, Switzerland, Egypt, France, Hollanc 

ng 200 years of startling events told in intensely inter. 
g and romantic for 
The books are printed u pO on extra quality of pape¥from easy-to-read 








type, are attractively illustrated and beautifully bouni. Titles and 
rnaments are stamped in + quid on back, with gilt tops and trir 
edges. Size of the volumes is seven and three-quarters by fis 





€ 
1e-half inches 


These 18 volumes contain 9. 000 pages of the most 
instructive and interesting reading ever published. 
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A. L. FOWLE, 
8 Washington Place, 
sacl Sead me on deli 


New York 


ery, charges prepaid, one set of the 


Library of Nistorical Romances 


BY MUHLBACK, I 





in 18 volumes, inches 

















size 734x 
bour mbination art cloths, red backs stamped in gold, with 
green sides. It is understood that 17 of the v mes are absolutely 
new and that the 18th vol is just as good as new After exami- 
nation of the books if I de keep th will send you §1 and 
I 1 month for twelve mon ths If I de » not to keep the books 
after seeing them I will retugn them, al llect 
NASIE 0c cccce senses cocsee 
RIPINGED + 02d00'd0bend séonse Or ececcccce covece coeese cesses ceececs 
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Real Parisian Life 


Tales More Fascinating and Exciting 
than Balzac or French Court 
Memoirs. 


I have secured the sets of Paul de 
Kock which were awarded the Gold 
Medal at St. Louis. Rather than 
rebind them — they are slightly 
rubbed through handling—I will sell 
them at half price as long as they 
last, and upon small monthly pay- 
ments, and send them carriage free 


Paul de Kock 
The Merriest French Humorist, 
has written sparkling, witty, amus- 


ing, riveting novels—antidotes for 


m slancholy. The stories, literally 





translated, race merrily along, noth- 
ing didactic or dull; as original as 
Boccaccio, as mirthful as Gil Bl aS, 
more fascinatin g than Sterne or 
Smollet. 
SHORT FASCINATING STORIES 
“Paul de Kock is a tonic in books instead of bottles Max O'Reli. 


charming characters seem to be under the influence of champagne.” 
° ie has kept France laughing for years—the Smollet of France.” 
Bost om Herald. | dislike the superlative but I believe this the best and richest 
book value ever offered. The set contains the most delicate and Artistic 
French illustrations made specially for this work by Glackens, Sloan, Wen- 
zell, Sterner, and many other famous artists. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
giving you full particulars and sample pages of this rare set of books, but 


you must write to-day, stating whether you are interested in cloth or half 
morocco binding. 









CLINTON T. BRAINARD, 425 Fifth Ave., New York (A—Feb. '06) 


Please send me particulars. 1am interested in the...... .....- binding 








TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 


LEAR OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 


Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 
unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 


bookkeepers and Seonogrephess. le charge for tuition 
until position is secured, Write today for particulars, 
MICHIGAN 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
480 Institute Bulldi - Kal Mi 


ch 7, Ifso, you owe it to your- 


















self to develop it. Nearly every 
magazine in the country is calling for 
original material. Wecan make youaJour- 
nalist by mail. Write at once for free particulars, 
Corr dence School of Journalil: 
aioe 7} Malestic | Building, Detroit, Mi pg 


STUDY Largest Law School In 
Correspondence Instruction 
LAW in the World "2h 


Prepa ares for the bar of any state. Improved 
od of instruction. combining the Texi-Book, 
Lecture and Oase Book methods. Approved by 
the bench and bar. Three waters College, 
Post-Graduate and Business Law. Uniform rate 
of tuition. Write today for Catalogue. 

Chicago Correapondence School of Law 

eaper Biock, Chicago 


datz NOT LEA 






















Show Card Writing or Lettering 
Only field not overworked. Separate courses. Ours is the 
only practical, thorough and personal instruction, We 
teach by mail and guarantee success. Easy terms. Write 
for large, interesting FREE catalogue. 

The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 


“Oldest and largest School of its kind.” 








ATrain LoadofBooks 
(Prices Cut 50% to 909%—— 


David B. Clarkson 


The Book Broker 


I buy more bankrupt stocks of first class new books and more 
publishers’ editions than any dealer in America. 

I sell more books to the public than any man in America. I 
ship books to every country in the world. ? Because I 
sell books at less than hate price. You read books, and, in 
justice to yourself, you must have my FREE catalogue of 
bouks. sell almost any book or set of books on the market 
for less than half, and many fine books and sets at less than 
one quarter price. I sell every book under guarantee to be new, 
pertect and satisfactory or money back without question or 
quibbling. 

I sell books at less than half 
The Reason Why regular price fully explained 
in my catalogue of books. My book catalogue is free. It will 
save you more than one-half. Write for it today. Lest you 
forget, do it now 


= B. Clarkson, The Book ae me Ses. 22 ey 
















FREN cH— “GERMAN— 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE- 

METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Nethod 

of 
Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH 
WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times 
aday at spare moments gives athorough mastery of conversa- 
tional French, German, Spanish or Italian, 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 

1105D Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. 


Be a Reporter 


Study Journalism. Money made from the start. We show you how 
to get news, write news, and geff mews, Fees moderate. Editors 
of high standing on our Faculty. Lucrative positions assured by our 
course. Our catalogue tells how news is gathered, edited and printed 
—how reporters and corresp —* yy their start and earn money. 

Gata MERIGAN COLLEGE 
OF JOURNALISM, Sulte “75. 115 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Mi. 


1 CAN HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 


NOTHING PAYS*LIKE SUCCESS IN WRITING 
FICTION—Ic. to 5c. A WORD. 
We sell and syndicate stories and book MSS, on 
commission; we criticise and revise them. Story= 
Writing and Journalism taught by mail. Our 
free booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit,’’ tells how. 
THORNTON WES Editor = in = Chief, 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
126 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“AINSLEE’s is an interesting.volume, bringing together 
the work of a company of clever writers.”—TZo/edo Blade. 


panes ive MOtON Pictures 


To Amuse The 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big & 
tising 
































Public With 
Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 


of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs eae. One man can doit. 

ing in any locality for 
a man with a little mone euler in churches, 
school houses, lodge Ante theatres, etc. 

10 to over $100 night, Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us 
and we'll tell you how. talogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY €0., 463 Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 


please mention Ainslee’s 
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LEARN jy 


OES your head help make 
money for you, or are you on 
the tread mill of business, 
forced to keep step with 
others who exist on the pay 
received for machine- like 
work ? 

Every normal man is born 
with HIS SHARE OF 
BRAINS, just as surely as he 
is born with two eyes. The USE he makes of his 
brains marks the DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
HIM AND THE HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL MEN 
of the world who have put themselves under our in- 
struction for a THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF 
ADVERTISING. 

No matter what vocation you may choose, a 
knowledge of advertising is an absolute require- 
ment for you to make a success of it. Whether 
you expect to be a merchant, manufacturer, finan- 
cier, a professional man, or a PRACTICAL AD- 
VE RTISEMEN x WRITER COMMANDING 
FROM $25.00 TO $100.00 A WEEK, you must 
have, first of all, the knowledge of advertising we 
give by mail. Our preparation places you-on an 
equality with men who have spent a_ lifetime 

‘working-up”’ to their present positions. It enables 
you to forge rapidly ahead, because the untrained 
man of the ‘‘working-up’’ process cannot compete 
with the scientifically trained PAGE®DAVIS 
GRADUATE. This has been demonstrated time 
and again. Just see the way Mr. C. L. Buschman 
of the METAL ELASTIC MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, of Idianapolis, has built up his factory 
through his advertising knowledge gained with 
us. Here is his letter: 





INDIANAPOLIS, June 20th, 1905. 
\GE-DAVIS COMPANY, 

entlemen—I did not know a thing about advertising and was of the 
n it could only be done by “witty’’ persons or those who possessed 
iliar knowledge. I now believe any person who goes through the 
m schools can learn to write good advertisements. I LEARNED 
ORE IN SIX MONTHS WITH YOU. THAN IN TEN YEARS IN 

3. Thanking you for all the benefits and __ ng you much st 

I am, sincerely yours, L. BUSC HMAN, 
If, like Mr. Buschman, you are ptearer ina 
usiness which you are anxious to develop, you 
will find that our advertising course will help you 
to push it rapidly ahead. You realize that adver- 
tising ,is the GREATEST BUSINESS IN THE 
WORL D, but perhaps you have no -definite idea 
J t how you can enter the field after learning it. 
Ac poy the a and the way will open up 
just as it did for J. B. Fisk, in the little town of 





UOTE 





Escanaba, Mich., who took the stand that if others 
could make more money by learning advertising 
he would do the same, even though-he couldn’t 
figure out just how he would apply this knowledge. 
He is now advertising manager for one of the lar- 
gest establishments in Michigan. 

The man who leaves his home and his business 
friends to go to a distant city where he believes 
better opportunities await him, will meet with 
greater success if he has a knowledge of advertis- 
ing. There is George Wilson, an Englishman, 
who had little idea of what he should do after he 
found he was but one of hundreds seeking every 
position that opened as bookkeeper. Fortunately 
for him the advertising business was brought to 
his notice. Read how this was done: 

SPckanr, WasH., June 6th, 1908. 
PAGE-DAVIS COM PANY, 

Gentlemen—)ust two years age I landed cn American soil, from EF ng land. 
Within a week after landing, 1 could have had a position as ADVERTISE- 
MENT WRITER IN A’ DEPARTMENT STORE AT $100.00 A 
MONTH, but was not capable of filling it. 

Determined that 1 would be capable some day—I took a course with you— 
graduated in due time—and am now holding down a better position than 
the one I could not accept at first. Need I say that I am enthusiastic over the 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL? Need I say that on every possible occasion | tell 
my friends that the PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL is absolutely reliable—that it 
fulfills to the letter every promise made ? 

To sum up, the PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL transformed me from a book- 
keeper with very little success ahead of me, to a practic al BT ent 
writer with prospects unlimited. Yours sincerely, GEORGE WILS 

We could fill AINSLEE’Ss MAGAZINE with similar 

letters, showing how men and women in exactly 
your situation have forged right to the front 
through our thorough instruction, but it isn’t 
necessary for you to eat a barrel of bread in order 
to judge the flour. We will gladly send you, 
free, our large prospectus about OU R SCHOOL, 
write you concerning YOUR OWN OPPOR- 
TUNITIES in the advertising business and 

give our opinion of the whole matter. / 
gratis. Write today and you’llhear Js “ « 
from us by return mail. y 


PAGE - DAVIS 


Address either office 


90 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
150 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK 
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PLAIN Sam TALK 








We don’t know much about writing advertisements. 


But we do know how to make the highest grade pianos, 
and we know that we could not give you so much piano value 
for the price asked if we had to add the cost of an extrava- 
gant selling policy. 


And we have never hired foreign concert pianists to ad- 
vertise our pianos by playing them. Concert pianists do not 
play on the smaller grands or uprights—which are the kind 
usually bought by music-loving people for the home. 


We serve, now as always, those intelligent and thrifty 
folk who want their pianos, grand or upright, to be the best 
that the highest grade materials and the most skilled artisans 
can produce, but who do not want to pay the high prices neces- 
sitated by intemperate business methods. 


It is a well-known fact that because we put the 
most money in the piano, the least in printers’ 
inK and none in sensational concertizing, our 
instruments are the greatest value in the piano world. 


Some piano makers claim great tone wolume, others 
superior tone quality, and so on. Weclaim all these feat- 
ures in greater degree because our patented constructive details 
make this possible. We will prove our claim if given a chance. 
Give us this chance and we will sawe you money. 


Our catalogue will make all these points clear to you, 
write for it. We ship pianos all over the world, and sell 
on convenient partial payment terms if desired. 








KRANICH & BACH| — 


MAKERS OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
233-245 EAST 230 STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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PLUSH PILLOW TOP 
GIVEN AWAY 


Newest 


Pyrography _ 















Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay 
cost of shipping, etc., and we will send you this 
beautiful genuine Plush Pillow Top printed 
with artist’s sketch of Maxine Elliott, Julia 
Marlowe, or Maude Adams, ready 
so that anyone can burn it with hand- 
some effect. Choice of old 
gold, tan, or light green 
plush. Size 17x17 in. Same 
burned $1.50. Only one 

Free top to one address. 


"ee 


SPECIAL OFFER: Our $2.50 Outfit No. 97, $1.65 


Includes fine 


FOR BURNING ON PLUSH, WOOD, LEATHER, ETC. 
Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, Metal 


Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full direc- 
tions, all in neat leatherette box. Ask your dealer—or we will send itC.0.D. If you 
like it when you get it, then pay our special price. When cash accompanies order we in- 








; China Painting § | Handbook (price 25c.), the most complete 
FREE 


ting nearly 2,000 different _ J 
tae thie eo | WRITE TO-DAY (0'72-P45,ca'slogie. No 
a complete line of materials | | ‘ 56. pee - 52 1500 Git age 
and supplies for china paint- supplement No. A 56, FREE. Hlustrates lo iib- 


ing at the lowest prices. 
Write to-day. fine of Pyrography outfits and supplies, at 


clude, free, our 84-page Pelican Instruction 













Our new 6*-pase | nyrography handbook published. 


catalog illustra- 


son and other designs stamped on articles of 
lush, wood and leather ; also contains a full 





lowest prices. 








BADE 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


THAYER & CHANDLER 





“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World,” 


pa etwer ns 
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=. { HERE are two courses 

j open to the “little 
brothers of the rich,” 
whose tastes outrun 
their pockets—either 
they can become mere 
hangers-on, pure and 
simple, or else they 
can specialize some one extravagance 
and, forsaking all others, cleave only 
unto that as Jong as their pittance lasts. 





Richard Doncaster and his sister 
Diana did the latter; they specialized 
hunting. Two really good hunters 


represented their extravagance, while 
they economized with a superannuated 
pony, a more than superannuated 
groom, two maid servants, and a farm- 
house on the Duke County Plains. 
Little by little the house accommo- 
dated itself to the company it shel- 
tered’; its grass-plots grew tidy, its old 
garden took on a bloom that shamed 
better kept places, and as for the one 
living-room, a combination of dining- 
room and parlor, it was ideal in home- 
like cheerfulness. A bay window with 
latticed panes looked out over the gar- 
den; another, opposite, over the ap- 
proach; the window-sills of both were 
gay with flowers, the brasses of the 
fireplace were as bright as the wood 
fire; low bookcases held what was best 
worth keeping of the old Doncaster li- 
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brary—sold for a song; the chairs and 
tables were handsome and shabby, the 
walls above the wainscot were covered 
with racing plate. 

Diana Doncaster-—-or Cressy, as her 
intimates called her—had just turned 
her back upon these pleasant surround- 
ings, and for the first time in weeks was 
jogging along on Roughrider—Dick’s 
horse—with her friend Mrs. Pem- 
broke, to the meet at Wheatley Cross- 
roads. She had been a close prisoner 
in her brother’s sick-room for so long 
that she had almost forgotten how 
springy was her horse’s stride, and how 
delicious the November air felt on one’s 
cheek; but nothing mattered as long 
as Dick had come out triumphant in his 
fight with death, and though Cressy’s 
delicate face showed the marks of anx- 
iety and loss of sleep, her eyes were 
shining and her laugh rang true. 

Lucy Pembroke seemed also blest 
with an unusual flow of spirits, and they 
both wondered whether Dick were 
watching them with envious eyes from 
his bed near the window, and how 
soon he would be well enough to be 
out exercising Roughrider. 

So Dick had the house to himself, 
and with it a liberty he chose to use 
in asserting his independence, although 
petticoat-thraldom is not thrown off 
without effort. There was still a female 
tyrant at home to be defied, and though 
she was only Cressy’s old nurse and 
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present factotum, the male head of the 
house knew he must face a tempest of 
remonstrance. 

He rang his bell and a neat, middle- 
aged woman responded, carrying what 
she called “a pick up” on her tray. It 
had an alluring smell of wine and nut- 
meg, and Dick was wise enough to fin- 
ish it before he asserted himself. 

“Hannah,” he said, “I am going 
down-stairs to tea. Lay out my clothes, 
will you, and see that the sofa in the 
parlor is rolled near the fire?” 

The storm burst. Not that Hannah 
disobeyed—-she was too self-respecting 
for that—but she laid down warnings, 
reproaches, prophecies of evil, with 
every garment, and unrolled a pair of 
socks through a patter of tears. 

Doncaster cut it short by putting one 
foot out of bed. Hannah was modest, 
and she fled. 

Half an hour later the invalid took 
possession of the dining-parlor and at 
the same time of discouragements and 
anxieties that made him wish he had 
stayed up-stairs. In the first place, he 
was far weaker than he supposed—he 
had nearly fainted twice while dress- 
ing; and then nothing looked as pleas- 
ant as he had expected; the very sun- 
shine seemed pale to his excessive fa- 
tigue, and, lastly, on his writing-desk 
lay an appalling array of bills) which 
had been suppressed by Cressy, and 
which were likely to reduce his bank 
account to nothing. He thrust them 
into his pocket and crawled feebly to 
the sofa, though he was almost thrown 
down before he got to it by the frantic 
welcome of his dog, who had been en- 
joying an afternoon nap by the fire. 
It was a large, white bulldog with a 
black patch over one eye, a turned-up 
nose and such a Hibernian length of 
upper lip that you guessed his name 
was McManus without looking at the 
plate on his collar. His was certainly. 
an eye to mark the master’s coming and 
grow brighter when he came; but the 
greeting was not confined to his eyes 
he made frantic bounds, he thumped his 
tail, he breathed hard, and all the while 
laughed till his great head almost split 
in two. 


Doncaster lay quite still when he 
reached the sofa, and Mac, concluding 
that he was asleep, politely left him, 
but only to mount guard from the 
nearest cushioned chair, where he could 
watch the beloved face. A sick man 
is a pathetic sight—so unadaptable, so 
at war with circumstances. In health 
Dick was a good-looking youngster of 
the short-featured, gray-eyed type, 
broad-shouldered, well set up and ac- 
tive to his finger-tips, but at the mo- 
ment he was shrunken and listless, with 
features as delicate as a girl’s and the 
complexion of a convict. It was enough 
to depress any right-feeling dog, and 
Mac snuffled sadly through his upturned 
nose before he followed Dick’s example 
of really falling asleep. 

A falling log on the hearth waked 
them both, and Doncaster came back to 
conscious anxiety with a start. He put 
his hand in his pocket and drew out, 
haphazard, the first reminder of debt. 
It had a tiny address in the corner of 
the envelope, modest and unassuming 
in character, and inside—printed on the 
very best paper: “To services ren- 
dered,” opposite which the figures 
$5,000 were written in in a crabbed 
hand. 

All through his illness, when he could 
think at all, Doncaster had been haunted 
by this day of reckoning, and had won- 
dered how he should pay the five hun- 
dred dollars which he fancied the sur- 
geons might charge for the operation 
that had saved his life; but his wildest 
flights of imagination had never gone 
beyond that. Five thousand dollars! 
He believed it was a _ mistake—it 
couldn’t be—they had _ accidentally 
tucked on an extra cipher—it was per- 
fectly absurd—he wouldn’t pay it! Did 
MacTorture think because this was a 
community of millionaires that he— 
poor, struggling Dick Doncaster—was 
rich, also! And then he began to re- 
member how severe the operation had 
been, and what marvelous skill those 
surgeons had shown; and he was not so 
sure as he had been that there was a 
mistake. Besides, five thousand dollars 
is the accepted value of a man’s life; if 
a railway has to pay that for killing a 
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fellow, why shouldn’t the doctors 
charge it for snatching him from the 
very jaws of death? 

“Hey, McManus!” he said, assisting 
the dog to scramble upon the sofa. 
“Answer that if you can! Perhaps 
we'll rent this house, old boy, and sell 
the hunters, and go to board in some 
low-down tenement, where you'll have 
the run of the swill-pail. But Cressy— 
there’s the trouble!” he concluded mis- 
erably. 

Even Mac could furnish no sugges- 
tion about Cressy, though he wagged 
his tail amiably at the sound of her 
name; and before Dick could take up 
the thread of his lamentation, the chat- 
ter of women’s voices came from the 
garden, and Cressy’s voice exclaimed : 

“IT must go up and see how Dick 
has been getting on without me. Go 
into the parlor, Lucy, and I'll come 
down in a minute.” 

Cressy’s riding-boots tick-tacked up- 
stairs, and Lucy opened the parlor- 
door, and nearly fell backward with 
surprise. For the privilege of seeing 
Dick Doncaster alone, to have him all 
to herself for five minutes, Lucy Pem- 
broke would have given the thousands 
that were so awful a sum to that young 
gentleman—nay, she would have given 
them twice over, and luck—which 
lodges with the rich—provided the in- 
terview unsolicited. 

The neighborhood credited Mrs. 
Pembroke with a more open pursuit of 
Doncaster than Mrs. Grundy approved, 
but Mrs. Grundy be hanged! When 
a woman is young, good-looking, a 
widow and rich beyond computation, 
why shouldn’t she dominate Cupid him- 
self ? 

The person who didn’t understand 
in the very least was Doncaster. He 
had no time to think about women— he 
had his living and Cressy’s to make, and 
if ever he stole a day from work, there 
were the Duke County hounds and 
Roughrider, and so he only thought of 
Lucy as Cressy’s friend and a mighty 
nice woman, and, Great Scott !—how 
she could spend money! 

He gave Mac a push that sent him 
off the sofa and tried to struggle to his 
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feet as the “mighty nice woman” came 
into the room, but she motioned him to 
lie still and came.rapidly to his side, 
and for a moment—just long enough 
to make her blush at the impulse—she 
looked as if she had been going to 
kneel beside him, but she didn’t. She 
tore off her riding-glove and, holding 
his thin hand in her warm tight clasp, 
said : 

“T am so glad to see you. You have 
given us such a fright, and it is so de- 
lightful to know that all anxiety is 
over.” 

The words were commonplace, but 
there was an odd break in her voice. 

“TI fancy it was rather a close call,” 
Dick answered, taking away his hand 
quite simply—people don’t go on sha- 
king hands indefinitely. 

“Ought you to be down-stairs?” she 
asked, her solicitude getting the better 
of her discretion. “Suppose you had 
a set-back—it would be too dreadful. 
Really, I—I mean we couldn’t bear 
it;” and before she realized what she 
was doing she had recaptured his hand 
and was saying glad, incoherent things. 

Doncaster was horribly embarrassed. 
He knew women were emotional, but 
he hadn’t often run up against this 
phase in them, and it made him un- 
comfortable; he was glad Cressy 
wasn’t ever taken that way. He ad- 
mired Mrs. Pembroke when she talked 
like a rational being, and, what was 
more, he liked to look at her, she was 
so straight and well-groomed, and her 
loose-fitting habit was a triumph in 
tailoring. Not many women could 
come back from a run with their neck- 
ties in perfect order and their hair 
without a lock astray; and there was a 
color in her cheeks that was tremen- 
dously becoming, and her dark eyes had 
a look of dreaminess that softened her 
face charmingly. When she was so 
nice, why in thunder did she want to 
be so intense! There was nothing to 
make a fuss about, anyhow; he 
had been going to die and now he 
wasn’t, and what more was there to be 
said ? 

To his relief Cressy’s footstep came 
across the upper hall and then down 
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the stairs with a boyish clatter. As 
she opened the door she seemed to 
bring in a breeze from the fresh out- 
side air, of gaiety and youth and hap- 
piness. The dying sun through the 
lattice of the west window touched her 
light-brown hair with golden lights, her 
blue eyes looked almost black with the 
excitement of hard riding, and the color 
in her cheeks was quite different to the 
flush that had come to Mrs. Pembroke’s 
a moment*before. Exercise applies its 
rouge with more discrimination than 
love; it keeps its limits better; it has 
more of the wild rose and less of the 
pomegranate, and yet far be it from me 
to find fault with a carmine that had 
awakened even Dick’s indifferent soul 
to admiration of his sister’s friend. 

It was easy to see that Cressy had 
lived under masculine influence, for she 
accepted the inevitable without fuss. 
She was both frightened and annoyed 
that her brother should have taken ad- 
vantage of her first outing to do what 
he knew was imprudent, and her quick 
eye had also noted the purloined bills; 
but the mischief was done and all she 
said was: 

“So you’re down, are you?” and 
patted his shoulder. 

“The first step had to be made some 
time,” he said, pleased to have escaped 
reproach; “and now that I have made 
it, I think I shall try going back to work 
next weck.” 

Cressy smiled gravely—there was no 
use in fighting a plan so inherently im- 
possible; but Mrs. Pembroke burst into 
violent remonstrance. She was sitting 
opposite to him now—by the fire, with 
Mac’s head on her knee. 

“How can you be so ridiculous?” she 
asked. “You ought not to go to town 
for another month at least. You are 
about as fit as a baby.” 

“Then I might as well stay away 
forever,” he said with discouragement. 
‘““A man’s business doesn’t wait for him 
indefinitely.” 

“Let your partners attend to it,” she 
answered lightly, goading him into open 
irritation. 

“Perhaps you think money is rolling 
up for me of its own accord while I’m 


lying here! I haven't any partner. I 
am what people call a two-dollar broker, 
and—oh, well, it will be all the same 
a hundred years hence; but in the 
meanwhile I mean to get back to town.” 

Cressy, for the first time, was an- 
noyed with Lucy Pembroke. It was 
plain to see that she didn’t know the 
A-B-C’s of invalidism. If he had said 
he was going to the moon, he should 
not have been contradicted; now, ten 
to one, he would go to his office next 
week. 

“Let us have tea,” Miss Doncaster 
suggested, ringing the bell; and she 
had hardly said it when a bevy of red- 
coated youths came swarming through 
the garden at the heels of Frida Mor- 
ton, another of Cressy’s intimates, and 
in the hubbub that ensued the mooted 
point was forgotten. 

It was well that the Doncaster tea- 
pot was an heirloom from an ancestor 
of liberal hospitality, for it was taxed 
to its capacious. limits; and as for 
Hannah’s delicate pile of thin bread 
and butter, it but whetted the appe- 
tites of the visitors. 

Cressy disappeared into the kitchen 
and returned with several toasting- 
forks, a loaf of bread and a pat of 
butter, and then she and Tom Mahan 
raked forward the live coals and made 
toast for the company, and Frida Mor- 
ton buttered the hot slices, and Mrs. 
Pembroke made the tea, and everybody 
was happy—and noisy. Dick forgot 
the troubles in his pocket, or, rather, 
he was content to keep them in his 
pocket and out of his thoughts, until a 
description of the run, given pell-mell 
by all the participants talking at the 
same time, suddenly brought Rough- 
rider under discussion, and then poor 
Doncaster’s depression returned with 
a rush. What was the use of listening 
to their praises of the horse when he 
was going to part with him at once, 
and how would Cressy feel when she 
knew Scout had to go, too? There 
would be no more hunting for her, 
poor child, and she did ride so straight! 

Tom Mahan grew so eloquent that 
he dropped his toasting-fork and turned 
his back to the fire, standing with his 
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feet wide apart and marking the points 
of his discourse by waving a piece of 
cake in his hand. 

“Of course Miss Doncaster rides like 
a bird,” he was saying, “and a woman 
who sits as tight as she does makes a 
horse show better than a man can; but, 
after all, it’s the animal himself. He 
takes his fences with a kind of easy pop- 
over that wouldn’t unseat a baby, and 
at the end of a run he’s as fresh as 
when he started. If you want my opin- 
ion, I think he’s the best-looking hunter 
down here, and if you ever wish to get 
rid of him—at your own figure, too— 
here’s your man,” and the cake pointed 
to his scarlet breast. 

Dick turned his head uneasily. Good 
manners forbade his exploding a bomb 
in the company by closing with the offer 
then and there, but he made up his 
mind to detain Mahan for a moment 
after the others went and ask him 
whether he really meant it. Frida Mor- 
ton was already making her adieus with 
her funny smug smile, and Cressy and 
most of the men were preparing to es- 
cort her to the stable, where her horse 
was waiting in charge of old Blake, 
when Dick came to this desperate res- 
olution. 

They were all out of the room now 
except Mrs. Pembroke, who was pull- 
ing on her gloves in the bow window 
overlooking the garden, and Mahan, 
who was standing by the sofa talking 
bits and bridoons. 

Dick’s pale face flushed. 

“Look here, Tom,” he said as casual- 
ly as he could, “I am not likely to be in 
any shape to ride this winter, and it is 
rather expensive keeping a horse for 
the pleasure of feeding him; so if you 
really care for Roughrider, I should be 
glad to sell him.” 

“Nonsense, old man!” returned Ma- 
han, who thought the suggestion had 
its rise in discouragement about get- 
ting well. “You'll be able to ride next 
month. Don’t get rid of a horse like 
that for any such fool reason. I’d be 
ashamed to take advantage of your of- 
fer.” 

Dick’s voice sank almost to a whisper. 

“If you don’t want him, I must sell 
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him elsewhere. The price is fifteen 
hundred.” 

“Damn the price!” said Mr. Mahan 
airily. “That is not likely to stand 
in the way, but I should rather give you 
time to think it over. I'll look in to- 
morrow, Dick, and if you are of the 
same mind, it’s a go.” 

Mahan’s eyes were following Cressy 
as she loitered down the garden path, 
and his feet were fairly dancing to rush 
after her. How gladly he would have 
relieved Dick of another possession 
more precious than Roughrider, and as 
yet he had never had the courage to 
hint the state of his affections to either 
of the Doncasters. 

As the door banged behind him, Mrs. 
Pembroke came from the window and 
paused beside Doncaster. A shrewd 
suspicion of money troubles had dawned 
upon her and made her inability to help 
maddening. 

“You might have given me a chance 
with Roughrider,” she said huskily. “I 
should have paid two thousand gladly 
and thought myself privileged to get 
him at that.” 

The strain of the afternoon had been 
a little too much for the invalid; over- 
taxed nerves made him impatient where 
he should have been grateful. 

“Thank you,” he said, “but it is not 
a charity raffle. When I sell a horse I 
am not in the habit of taking more than 
he is worth.” 

Mrs. Pembroke went into the hall 
and in the growing darkness wiped 
away a tear. She seemed doomed to 
antagonize the man she loved. 


CHAPTER II. 


Three years before this story opens 
Dick Doncaster had found himself face 
to face with poverty where he had ex- 
pected a fortune. He had been sum- 
moned from the law school at Har- 
vard to his mother’s death-bed; and he 
never completed his course. The law 
is slow, and his necessities proved ur- 
gent. They had always lived in easy 
comfort, and the idea of money troub- 
les had never crossed Dick’s mind. His 
father, who had been dead many years, 
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had left a competence, and his mother 
was a rich woman in her own right, 
and consequently when only ninety 
thousand dollars was found to repre- 
sent her investment, and a deeply mort- 
gaged house in town her real estate, the 
question naturally arose, what had she 
done with her money? 

She was a person of strong charac- 
ter and intense family pride, but of such 
reserve that, while she adored her chil- 
dren, she never took them into her con- 
fidence. 

Her lawyer hinted at large sums sent 
to her brother in California, but no 
notes of his could be found among her 
papers, nor any record of investments 
made by him. Dick wrote to his uncle 
asking for information, and received 
the vaguest answers. Mr. Thornton did 
not deny having speculated for Mrs. 
Doncaster, but he said the time to real- 
ize had not come, that Dick must trust 
him as his mother had done, and some 
day things would turn out all right. 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders 
and intimated pretty plainly that Mr. 
John Thornton was not a person to in- 
spire much confidence, and that Dick 
had better keep the width of the con- 
tinent between him and his uncle as 
far as money matters went. So with 
his share of the ninety thousand dol- 
lars and some borrowed money the 
young man bought a seat in the Stock 
Exchange and, jointly with his sister, 
the old farmhouse on the Duke County 
Plains, for he had a great desire to 
bring the girl up in healthy surround- 
ings, with tastes for outdoor sports, 
= companions in her own class of 
ife. 

At first, while Cressy’s education was 
still going on—for she was but sixteen 
when they moved to Dukeville—they 
kept a pony to take her to and from the 
Mortons’ place, where she shared her 
friend Frida’s governess; but later, 


when that expense was over and Dick’s 
income increased, they added a couple 
of first-class hunters to their establish- 
ment, with old Blake, their mother’s 
coachman, in charge, and got more 
pleasure out of their limited stud than 
if they had owned a racing stable. 


Doncaster divided his time between 
hard work and hard riding, while Di- 
ana, who had a divine common sense 
and enough beauty to turn most men’s 
heads, learned to keep house with in- 
telligence, to ride straight, and to prefer 
the company of her own sex. She 
found Mrs. Pembroke clever and large- 
hearted, while Frida Morton, self-com- 
placent and good-natured, she accepted 
without comment, as we do our child- 
hood’s friends. And this state of things 
might have continued indefinitely if 
Dick had not been taken ill in so serious 
and desperate a way that the doctors 
haunted the house for months and the 
surgeons for weeks, and Cressy’s hopes 
went up and down till her own health 
nearly gave way under the strain, and 
poor Dick took up life once more, 
crushed with anxiety. For the first 
time he realized the folly of settling in 
a neighborhood where every one is so 
rich that a poor man’s extravagance 
seems like economy through contrast. 

“Oh, well,” Dick reflected, as he lay 
on his sofa after Mrs. Pembroke left 
him, “there is nothing for it now but 
to tell Cressy the whole thing and trust 
to her good sense. It is pretty hard 
luck to get a facer like this just when 
a fellow has built up a nice little busi- 
ness and another year would have put 
him on his feet.” 

On second thoughts Dick decided not 
to tell till after dinner; and utter weari- 
ness induced him to go back to bed. 
Cressy would sit by him all the evening 
—he would tell her then; and as his 
head touched the pillow he fell sound 
asleep and slept till Hannah came into 
his room and made up the fire and set 
the little table by his bed with places 
for two. And then Cressy came, in her 
pretty blue evening-dress, just as if 
they were dining down-stairs, and ate 
her dinner sitting opposite to him, and 
made no comment upon his loss of ap- 
petite, but chatted in her pleasant way 
about the events of the run, till two or 
three times he forgot what was hang- 
ing over him. 

At last they were alone; Dick with 
his hands clasped under his head, star- 
ing at the ceiling, as if the inspiration 
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he needed in order to break bad news 
tactfully came from the little stars on 
the paper, and Cressy in the great chair 
by the fire, which cradled her lazy 
length much as Hannah’s arms used to 
do years ago by the nursery hearth. 

Dick. thought of a host of ways of 
softening the announcement, and meant 
to beat a little round the bush, so that 
what he said was as much of a surprise 
to himself as to Diana. 

“Look here, old girl, we’ve got to 
get out of here. I’m smashed. I don’t 
believe there’s enough left to pay the 
butcher and baker, let alone the doc- 
tors. I’m awfully sorry, on your ac- 
count, dear.” 

Then he waited for a sob. He re- 
membered how she had grieved at leav- 
ing their old home, and this was worse. 
Finally he ventured to look at her. Her 
eyes were fixed on his face with an ex- 
pression of yearning affection. 

“T suppose so, Dickie; but what dif- 
ference does it make as long as I have 
you still?” 

And then she came over to his bed 
and sat on the edge and kissed him. 

“Old goose!” she said tenderly. “Did 
you suppose I was such another as to 
think we could go on very long living 
on nothing? And this has been the mat- 
ter with you all the afternoon, has it 
—fearing to tell me what I have known 
for a month? We will rent the house 
and pay our bills, and you will soon be 
back at work, and why fret?” 

“Who will take it?” he asked help- 
lessly. 

“The Peytons,” she said, as boldly as 
if she had the lease signed and in her 
pocket. “They want a place they can 
come to through the winter, to oversee 
their building. Mr. Mahan told me 
about it last week.” 

His face brightened slightly, and then 
he put his hand under his pillow and 
pulled out the surgeon’s brief communi- 
cation. 

“Cast your eye over this,” he said. 

He had forgotten by this time his at- 
titude of protector to feminine weak- 
ness, and was glad to fall back on her 
woman’s wit. 
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Miss Doncaster’s smiles vanished. 
She looked serious enough now. 

“Gracious!” she said. “That is a 
corker !’’"—by which speech she betrayed 
a tendency to slang much to be re- 
gretted. 

“Mahan will buy Roughrider,” Dick 
groaned, “and I’m afraid Scout must 
go, too—indeed, he’ll have to, if we rent 
the place.” 

“All right,” she said cheerfully, while 
her heart gave a queer throb that was 
actual pain. 

The intimate side of retrenchment 
was getting in some of its finer work. 
Cressy had never thought of anything 
quite so radical as selling the horses 
and getting rid of Blake. It seemed to 
her almost treacherous; she would be 
afraid to look the old man in the face; 
Dick might almost as well think of get- 
ting rid of Hannah, or the bulldog, as 
that faithful, cross-grained old Irish- 
man, who had been with them ever since 
she could remember; but she kept an 
unruffled face. 

“We will let this kettle full of trouble 
simmer for the night,” she said, “and 
perhaps it will clear itself. Only, one 
thing I wish you to understand: I’m 
not going to add my support to your 
burdens; in the first place my income 
is enough to feed me and Hannah, and 
in the second I am going to do some- 
thing. I’ve a half-formed scheme in 
my head of teaching the children down 
here to ride. That ought to pay very 
handsomely.” 

Just then a knock at the door broke 
in upon the intentions of the embryo 
riding-mistress, and Blake came into 
the room with his hand full of letters 
and diffusing a bouquet of stable, that 
would require the strongest draft of 
night air to dispel. 

“IT wuz to the post-office, Mister Dick, 
and the rint of your box is owing, and 
here’s the feed-bill which I’d a-right to 
’ave given to you yesterday, and not a 
penny’s credit for the empty bags, and 
thim returned as sure as you’re lying 
there, and the blacksmith’s bill twice 
what it had oughter be. I’ve a notion 
to take me hosses over to Pauville. 
There’s a shoer there that knows his 
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business and ain’t so eat up with coach- 
man’s commissions.” 

Here he paused, and the conspirators 
exchanged sighs at this proof of the old 
fellow’s zeal in their service. They 
might search far before they found 
another to match him in honesty. 

He moved toward the door. 

“You are better, sir?” he asked with 
genuine feeling. “If you could get 
away now for a bit—to one of them 
Southern waterin’-places—sure, you 
can trust me to look afther the place 
while you are gone.’ 

“T am very certain I can, Blake,” said 
Dick, miserably unhappy, as he returned 
the old fellow’s good night. 

Cressy crossed to the fireplace and 
stood gazing into the heart of the 
glowing coals; the breaking of home 
ties was going to be harder even than 
she feared. 

Dick was tearing open the letters 
Blake had brought—bills, of course— 
always bills—when suddenly his voice 
broke the silence: 

“What in thunder is that old duffer 
writing to me for?” 

“Who?” said Cressy, facing about. 

“Uncle John Thornton,” Dick an- 
swered, unfolding his letter; and then 
he grew scarlet as a check dropped out, 
and said: 

“By Jove!” 

And Cressy reached the bed in a 
bound and almost snatched the letter 
from his hand. 

“What is it?” she cried. “Why should 
he send a check? How much is it? 
What does he say? Why don’t you 
read it?” 

“Because you won’t give me a 
chance,” said Mr. Doncaster with mas- 
culine reproof; but in reality his eye 
had lit upon the figures on the check and 
a fierce excitement was making his 
hands shake so that he could not steady 
the letter sufficiently to read it. 

“Let me,” said Miss Masterful, and 
took the letter. “He writes a gentle- 
manlike hand, at any rate.” 


Totepo City, CAL., October 30. 
My Dear Ricnarp: In settling your moth- 
er’s estate you behaved like a trump in not 
pressing me to sell out the various invest- 


ments we held in common. It would have 
knocked our affairs higher than a kite, but 
all young men would not have had the pa- 
tience to wait. 

Perhaps the enclosed check for the sale 
of our lots in Toledo City may be a guar- 
antee that my judgment is not to be despised. 
I reckon you'll find bigger fools in the 
world than John Thornton. Perhaps we 
might have got a little more by waiting an- 
other six months, but I think the locality 
has reached its top notch, and I am content 
with my thirty thousand and hope you will 
be with yours. 

Things are booming out here at present, 
and, mark my words, we’re going to make 
our everlasting pile in the Calina mine. We 
hold a half interest between us—that is, 
your mother and I—and it is just beginning 
to pay. The man who owns the other half 
is a chap called Maitland—Barton Maitland; 
he is working the mine at present, and I 
tell you he knows his business right down 
to the bone. He thinks we’ve got hold of 
the richest gold mine in these diggings, and 
I would back his opinion against any man’s 
in California. 

Well, they say all things come to him who 
waits, and money is among the best; but it 
would seem a damned sight better if only 
your mother—God bless her—were alive to 
enjoy it. She stuck by me through thick and 
thin, and I will do what is right by you and 
your sister—you can bet on that. If you 
want to come out here and see for yourself, 
I shall be glad to have you do so. Give my 
love to your sister—Uncle John’s love 
tell her I shall be pleased to see her too. 

Yours sincerely, JoHN THORNTON. 











“Do you believe it?” gasped Cressy. 
“If mother did go into all these things 
with him, wouldn’t there have been 
something to show it?” 

“TI fancy she destroyed any evidence 
of the money she put in his hands, in 
order to protect him from trouble in 
case of her death, and the mining stocks 
probably stand in his name. Perhaps 
she knew him better than we do,” Dick 
answered. “At all events, thirty thou- 
sand dollars never came more oppor- 
tunely.” 

“Then we can pay our debts and keep 
the house and Blake and the horses— 
and isn’t it too glorious!” and Cressy 
caught McManus by his front legs and 
began a mad waltz. 

But McManus didn’t feel elated; on 
the contrary, waltzing mortified him, 
and his head drooped and his tail slunk 
between his legs till Cressy released 
him in disgust. 
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“You poor-spirited creature!” she ex- 
claimed. “I don’t believe you care a 
bit! Dickie, I advise you to go out to 
California and make Uncle John’s ac- 
quaintance, for I believe he’s a thor- 
oughly good sort, and I feel ashamed 
to have thought hard things of him all 
these years.” 

Dick’s eyes twinkled. 

“Don’t you think I might wait to pack 
my trunk till I find out whether the 
draft is good?” he asked. 

Cressy looked grave. 

“That’s not nice in you, Dick,” she 
said earnestly. “I don’t see how you 
can feel that way after reading his let- 
ter. I should think he had proved his 
honesty pretty conclusively.” 
«Thirty thousand dollars’ worth, ifthe 
check is good, and a_lot of conceit 
thrown in,” said Doncaster teasingly. 
“But I fancy you are right. I think 
the old fellow is likely to make a square 
deal.” 

“I know just what he, looks like,” 
said Cressy. “He is tall and lank and 
sharp-looking, with something rather 
pleasant in his face, in spite of the ‘cute- 
ness, and his manners will be rather 
primitive, and i 

Dick interrupted her. 

“T’ll let you know when I get out 
there; in the meanwhile I wish you 
would go to bed. I feel as if I could 
sleep for a week.” 

“Poor old boy!” she said, kissing him. 
“Tt is easy to sleep when the load is 
taken from your heart.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Mr. John Thornton lived at the hotel 
in Toledo City, and, to quote his own 
words, “lived thundering well, too.” 
If his nephew, Richard Doncaster, who 
had been visiting him for a few days, 
did not quite coincide in this opinion, it 
only proves the insidious luxury of met- 
ropolitan habits. Not that Dick cared 
much what he ate and drank, but less 
pretension and greater cleanliness in bed 
and board would have been more to his 
mind. 

The social rendezvous of the town 
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was what was called “the depot,” a for- 
lorn, straggling wooden ° structure, 
planted squarely in the middle of the 
place, facing the hotel and within five 
minutes’ walk of everywhere. There 
is something stimulating in the mere 
arrival and departure of trains along 
the iron highroad, and the Toledo City 
people liked to feel themselves in touch 
with the rest of the world. No one 
ever missed the incoming four trains a 
day, and so on the morning of Don- 
caster’s leaving he and Mr. Thornton 
might only have been thought on pleas- 
ure bent as they walked arm in arm 
to the railway station, had not a half- 
breed Indian followed them with Dick’s 
luggage on a hand-truck, and had not 
the older man’s face worn an expres- 
sion of genuine regret. 

“T wish you wasn’t a-going,” ex- 
claimed Uncle John, for the fiftieth 
time. 

Common ‘associations had corrupted 
better manners, but apparently the heart 
was in the right place. 

“I’m very glad I came,” said his 
nephew heartily. “Glad to know you 
and thank you personally for what you 
have done for us. We shall expect you 
East before long, and I needn't tell 
you how welcome you will be. My sis- 
ter is prepared to receive you with open 
arms.” 

“Taken a fancy to me by letter, has 
she?” Mr. Thornton answered with a 
complacent smile. “Women are the 
same all the world over.” 

He puiled down his waistcoat and 
stamped the leg of his trousers over his 
jaunty shoe as he paid himself the com- 
pliment. 

He was a roly-poly little man, with 
small features and mild blue eyes set in 
a rosy face garnished with side whis- 
kers. His hair was white and trained 
in pothook curls on his forehead, his 
short neck seemed compressed by the 
stiffness of his turnover collar, and his 
round figure appeared fairly trussed by 
the tightness of his clothes. He wore 
a red tie with a diamond pin, a check 
suit and a white waistcoat, and, as the 
day was sharp, a tan-colored overcoat 
gave the finishing elegance to his cos- 
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tume. His nephew, who had formed 
almost an attachment to him, felt, nev- 
ertheless, like laughing every time he 
looked at him, he was so absurd and so 
incredibly simple. How he had stum- 
bled upon the prize that many a wiser 
man has failed to find—the prize of 
financial success—Dick found it impos- 
sible to guess. He believed the little 
man thoroughly honest, grateful for 
past favors and sincerely attached to his 
sister’s memory, but on the other hand 
he was vain as a peacock, extremely 
visionary, and so morbidly sensitive to 
any lack of appreciation of his slightest 
remark, that conversation was full of 
pitfalls. It resolved itself into long ha- 
rangues on the part of Mr. Thornton, 
to which Dick responded by an occa- 
sional “Really,” or “You surprise me!” 
which testified to his interest and made 
his uncle pronounce him “a deuced 
agreeable fellow.” 

During the week of his visit the 
“agreeable fellow” had made a careful 
investigation of the various ventures 
in which he found himself so unex- 
pectedly involved, with the exception 
of the Calina gold mine; that was sit- 
uated about a hundred miles east of 
Toledo City, and he proposed stopping 
there for a day or two on his way 
home; for which reason he was waiting 
for the accommodation train instead of 
taking the Sunrise Express. 

“I’m sorry now I didn’t make my 
plans to go with you as far as Calina,” 
said Mr. Thornton, “but I want you 
to form your own estimate of Maitland, 
unbiased by me. He’s a headstrong 
sort of chap, apt to set himself up 
against advice, and I was somewhat 
miffed at his manner when I ran up 
there two weeks ago. He as good as 
told me that I didn’t understand my 
own business 

Here he grasped Dick’s arm and 
whispered excitedly : 

“Look at that girl—the one with the 
large hat flapping on top of her pom- 
padour! Isn’t she a daisy? Can you 
beat that in New York? If I come 
to this depot a dozen times a day, that 
girl is on the watch for me!” 

“Pray don’t let me stand in the way,” 
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said Doncaster politely. “Why don’t 
you go over and talk to her?” 

“T don’t know her,” answered Uncle 
John testily. “The girl has just got a 
mash on me. I suppose they all know 
I’m rich and superior to them in posi- 
tion, and they would give their eyes to 
know me.” 

The pretty bashfulness of his conceit 
deceived Dick for a moment; he was 
inclined to believe his uncle the object 
of matrimonial pursuit until he saw the 
young woman in question joined by a 
boy of her own age—so evidently her 
best young man, as to preclude more 
sordid designs. 

The train was late, and as they paced 
up and down the platform a fine-looking 
woman in mourning passed them om 
her way to the express office and fa- 
vored Mr. Thornton with a pleasant 
bow. 

“She’s the doctor’s widow,” he ex- 
plained to Dick. “That woman’s at- 
tentions have driven me from church. 
They couldn’t give out a sentimental 
hymn that she didn’t turn round and 
stare me out of countenance. You 
know some of them read like valen- 
tines—‘I am his and he is mine forever’ 
—and, upon my word, she shamed me 
before the congregation.” 

“T should think such an original mode 
of hinting at the state of her affections 
would have appealed to you,” said Dick. 

“No, sir, not a bit of it!” declared 
Mr. Thornton. “I am man enough to 
do my own courting, without any 
widow taking it out of my hands. If 
they think I admire boldness in fe- 
males, they are mistaken.” 

“Nevertheless, it looks to me as if 
you would not be able to preserve your 
bachelor freedom much longer,” said 
Doncaster, falling in with his humor. 

Mr. Thornton stretched his feet wide 
apart and puffed himself up like a pou- 
ter pigeon. 

“It takes two to make a marriage,” 
he said pompously, “and unless I come 
East and marry among my proper asso- 
ciates, you and your sister are likely 
to be my heirs.” 

He sighed regretfully. 

“Why not come East with me now?” 
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Dick urged. “We can show you some 
very charming women, if you are mat- 
rimonially disposed.” 

His tone was bantering, but Mr. 
Thornton was in dead earnest. 

“Well, so I will!” he exclaimed, slap- 
ping his hands together. “I could run 
on to New York for a couple of weeks 
just as well as not, now that things have 
got a move on, and I'll do it. Will you 
come back to Toledo City to start with 
me—you know the ‘sun-chaser’ doesn’t 
stop at one-horse stations—or shall I 
pick you up at Bordertown?” 

“T don’t know how long I shall want 
to be at the mine,” Doncaster answered, 
“but I shall try to catch the express at 
Bordertown on the evening of the fif- 
teenth. If I miss connections, go on 
without me and make our house your 
home. Cressy will do anything in the 
world for you. She is staying, while 
I am away, with a friend in the neigh- 
borhood, a Mrs, Pembroke, but you can 
send the groom over for her, and she 
will be back in half an hour.” 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Thorn- 
ton. “Let the young folks enjoy them- 
selves! Though I’d like your company 
first-rate on the road, I shouldn’t mind 
stealing a march on you and surprising 
that little girl. Taken a fancy to me, 
has she?” 

At this moment the train came puffing 
out of the Chinese laundry—or so it 
looked, though Mr. Thornton declared 
it only came rqund a bend—and the re- 
united relatives were forced to part. 

“Good-by, my boy,” said Mr. Thorn- 
ton, patting his nephew as high up on 
the back as he could reach. “I'll hold 
you to your promise about the ladies.” 

“Ts the man a lunatic?” was Dick’s 
thought as he seated himself in the 
train and started on his four hours’ 
journey to Calina. And yet the differ- 
ence between the old gentleman and 
other people was not so much in the ex- 
tent of his vanity as in the simplicity of 
its betrayal. 

During the week in Toledo City Don- 
caster had disposed of an enormous 
amount of business. He had separated 
his mother’s interests from his uncle’s, 
and now as the train rumbled along he 
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beguiled the way by going over his pa- 
pers and forming a juster appraisement 
of the holdings they represented than 
it had been possible to do while sub- 
jected to Mr. Thornton’s chatter. His 
income was likely to be large in the near 
future, and if the mine were even ap- 
proximately what his uncle declared it 
to be, the revenue might be enormous. 

Dazzled by this gilded vision, Dick 
hardly noticed how the time passed, and 
was surprised when the conductor in- 
formed him that Calina would be the 
next stop. 

The country was flat for miles on 
both sides of the railroad, while to the 
north hills stretched in a line as far as 
the eye could reach, and back of them 
a mountain range cut obliquely into 
the horizon, leaving a wedge-shaped 
valley between. It was early after- 
noon, and the sunshine was brilliant. 

As the train drew up at the little hut 
that served as a station, Doncaster was 
bustled out by an attentive brakeman, 
and found himself standing beside a 
dried-up scarecrow of a man who united 
in his person the offices of ticket-seller, 
freight-agent, flagman and telegrapher. 

“Tf you’re the man Maitland’s expect- 
in’,” he observed casually, “he’s waitin’ 
for you behind the house. He come 
himself, I guess, to head off the boys’ 
playin’ tenderfoot jokes on yer.” 

Doncaster had been long enough in 
the West to become accustomed to di- 
rect modes of address, and, thanking 
him for his information, he walked to 
the back of the building, where he 
found a man sitting on a horse and 
holding the rope of a kicking bronco, 
who was resenting the noise of the 
train. The young fellow was dark as a 
Spaniard, clean-shaven, clean of limb 
—indeed, the word “clean” describes 
everything about him; his teeth, the 
whites of his eyes, the modeling of his 
firm, short chin, his clearly cut profile. 
His expression betrayed a self-reliance 
that coincided well with the sinewy 
strength of his build. He looked mas- 
terful, alert and haughty. 

“Your name is Doncaster, I pre- 
sume,” he said, as soon as the noise of 
the retreating train was sufficiently dis- 
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tant to permit the outraged bronco to 
stand on four legs. 

Dick nodded, not much impressed by 
the civility of his partner in the mine. 

“Mine is Maitland,” the dark man 
went on. “Thornton sent word you 
were coming, and I thought I had bet- 
ter meet you myself.” 

“Very good of you, I’m sure,” Don- 
caster replied, while his real interest 
was absorbed in wondering how he was 
to get his valise, as well as himself, on 
the back of the plunging brute, who 
even yet was giving Mr. Maitland much 
trouble. 

That gentleman, however, quickly 
solved the problem. 

“Look here,” he said, “you don’t want 
anything in that valise while you’re at 
the mine, beyond what you can stuff in 
your pockets. Just leave it here, and 
I’ll lend you a flannel shirt and a pair 
of blue-jeans.” 

“T’'ll get out my riding-boots, if you 
don’t mind waiting,” said Dick, with a 
shrewd suspicion he should need his 
spurs. 

Maitland nodded. 

“All right,” he said. “You will find 
your things safe enough when you get 
back to-morrow. You'll not be staying 
longer than to-morrow, I suppose?” 

The words sounded like a prohibition, 

and irritated Doncaster into answer- 
ing : 
“T shall stay till I get a clear idea of 
how the mine is worked. When a man 
has money in a venture he is entitled to 
see how things are going.” 

Maitland made no answer beyond 
asking: 

“Can you ride?” 

“T always supposed I could,” Dick an- 
swered shortly. 

“Whether you can or not, you had 
better take my horse,” said Maitland, 
swinging his leg over the saddle and 
sitting sideways. “There isn’t much to 
choose between them, but he’s a trifle 
the steadiest, and has carr:ed my weight 
for fifteen miles.” 

Doncaster made a quick gesture of 
refusal; he wanted no favors from this 
contemptuous Westerner. 

“Thank you,” he said, “I shall ride 


the one you intended for me. I know 
something of broncos, and if I. muff 
the thing, so much the worse for me!” 

“The mine isn’t a hospital,” was the 
curt comment. 

Doncaster pulled the horse’s head 
around—cheeked him, in other words 
—put his foot carefully in the stirrups, 
grasped the horn of the saddle—and 
was up! For a few steps the beast 
went like a lamb, and then, without 
warning, he dropped his head and be- 
gan to pitch. It was touch and go with 
Doncaster, but he managed to stick on, 
and in a moment the protest was over. 

Evidently he had gained some 
measure of Maitland’s respect by this 
performance—the result of a visit to 
a ranch the week before—and they fell 
into conversation as they rode toward 
the hills. Maitland frankly explained 
his policy in regard to the mine. He 
said he was putting every cent they 
took out right back into its equipment ; 
that he had almost finished a cable-road 
he was building to get the ore down to 
the railway, and that another year would 
probably find it making a surprising 
yield. He then went on to speak of the 
isolation of his life, but declared that in 
certain respects the mine was a minia- 
ture world. 

“We’ve got all sorts and conditions 
of men. There’s a renegade parson, a 
deserter from the army, a Yale gradu- 
ate and the son of an English noble- 
man. We employ about fifty now, and 
I expect to use a hundred in six months. 
Hard work in this climate is about the 
most exhilarating thing I have struck— 
pleasanter, by a long shot, than grind- 
ing for a living in New York.” 

A sudden light flashed upon Doncas- 
ter. 

“You come from New York!” he re- 
peated. “By Jove! you are Chappie 
Maitland. You were in my class at 
Mutler’s, weren’t you? You haven't 
changed a bit. Why didn’t I recog- 
nize you at first? You were the clos- 
est-mouthed little devil in the school; 
you never talked, but you could go for 
a fellow when you were angry. I’ve 
seen you maul boys twice your size.” 

Maitland smiled in his slow way. 
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“I recognized you,” he said, “the mo- 
ment you got out of the train.” 

It was on the tip of Doncaster’s 
tongue to say: “Then why the devil 
didn’t you say so?” but he thought bet- 
ter of it. He suspected some hostility 
either to his uncle or himself, and de- 
cided to take a leaf out of Maitland’s 
book of taciturnity and bide his time. 
He had a premonition that this man was 
to be of value in his life, whether for 
good or ill, he could not guess, but al- 
ready he recognized him as a leader 
among men; of few words, of patient 
waiting, and of quick action when the 
time was ripe. 

“How much farther do we ride?” he 
asked, as they neared the hither range 
of hills. 

“Seven or eight miles,” Maitland an- 
swered. “Are you hungry?” 

“I think I could pick a bone with 
relish,” Dick confessed. 

“Then you had better turn back,” 
said Maitland. “Bones are rare things 
in our camp, except those we carry in 
our skins and those of our beasts of 
burden. You can have oatmeal and 
condensed milk and bacon and eggs 
—I keep a few hens—and whisky and 
coffee, and there you strike the limit, 
except for the bread we make out of 
baking-powder and flour.” 

“You seem reasonably healthy,” Dick 
laughed. “If that fare suits you, it will 
suit me.” 

Maitland dropped the subject; it was 
a matter of indifference to him whether 
this self-invited guest liked the food 
or not. 

They had crossed the lower hills and 
were riding through a valley of wonder- 
ful beauty. Even at this advanced sea- 
son—for it was December—the grass 
was as green as in May, and some of 
the trees retained their leaves. Cattle 
were browsing in leisurely contentment, 
and Doncaster, pointing to them, asked 
why meat should be scarce with such a 
supply at hand. 

“Too much trouble to get,” answered 
Maitland lazily. “Sometimes we shoot 
a beef, but by the time he’s ready to 
cook you have worked harder for your 
dinner than I like.” 
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“You own the cattle?” asked Don- 
caster. 

“Of course not,” said Maitland, 
amused by so much simplicity. “Who 
is any the wiser when he’s skinned and 
the brand cut out of his hide?” 

“The laws of mine and thine change 
with locality, I perceive,” Dick laughed ; 
“but the eleventh commandment holds 
good all the world over.” 

Emerging from the valley, they fol- 
lowed the trail up the lower spur of 
the mountain, and finally came within 
sight of their destination. The mine 
was still some distance above them, but 
the mouth of the shaft, with its tall 
windlass, was plainly visible, and 
grouped about it were the rough-hewn 
shanties of the miners. 

“There is the mine,” said Maitland, 
checking his horse, “and now just look 
behind you and you will see the finest 
view in this part of the country.” 

It was approaching four o’clock, and 
the sun was low enough to cast long 
shadows across the valley; it looked 
like an immense park, watered by a 
stream which, rising near the mine, 
swept through it by serpentine curves. 
The foot-hills over which they had 
reached the valley stretched in a con- 
tinuous ridge, like sand-dunes guarding 
a coast of grassy plains. 

“By Jove! that is magnificent,” said 
Doncaster, and the better to enjoy it he 
half turned in his saddle and rested his 
right hand—knuckles down—on his 
horse’s back. 

“Look out! Don’t do that!” yelled 
Maitland—but too late. 

Whether the bronco kept a funny- 
bone in his spine, or whether it was an 
idiosyncrasy to resent being touched in 
that particular spot, doesn’t much mat- 
ter; the effect was to start him off in 
every deviltry known to bronco ingenu- 
ity—except rolling. Maitland watched 
the outcome, expecting to see Doncas- 
ter land on his head in the stream be- 
low, but the Eastern man’s knees were 
like iron in their grip, and his impas- 
sive temper a match for Maitland’s 
own. The gymnastics were violent—al- 
most pyrotechnic in the way kicks 
seemed to explode in the air—but by 
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dint of “pulling leather” and “jabbing 
in spurs” Dick once more kept his 
seat, and the only outward sign of the 
struggle on his part was a lost hat and 
an exhibition of long, thin ankles where 
his trousers had worked up during the 
fray. 

“Gad! but you can ride!” burst from 
Maitland, in involuntary admiration, 
and he was about to continue his eulogy 
when he saw his companion’s face grow 
white to the lips. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked in genu- 
ine alarm, wheeling his horse to Don- 
caster’s side. “Are you in pain?” 

But he got no answer, for all Dick’s 
energies were concentrated in fighting 
a deadly faintness that came with a 
stabbing pain in his side. When finally 
he did speak he dismissed the occur- 
rence lightly. 

“T’m all right,” he said. “I have been 
under the surgeon’s hands lately, and 
I suppose this beast started some cal- 
lous nerve into life. Don’t be fright- 
ened—you won't have to rig up a hos- 
pital on my account.” 

He smiled as he spoke; but his face 
had suddenly aged and the shadows in 
it looked dark. Maitland was going to 
caution him to ride slowly, but changed 
his mind; his desire being to get him 
quickly to the mine at any cost. 

At the door of Maitland’s house they 
dismounted, and as they crossed the 
threshold Doncaster stumbled, recov- 
ered himself, swayed like a drunken 
man and finally fell fainting on the 
floor. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It had come to this, that George 
Maitland, half-owner and whole mana- 
ger of the Calina mine, was lodging 
with Blathers in a room behind the 
store, among reserves of bacon, cheese 
and apples, whose pungent perfume 
clung to his clothes till he loathed him- 
self, while at the same time he rejoiced 
in his temporary banishment and hoped 
he might continue indefinitely an occu- 
pant of Blathers’ cellar. It was not 
really a cellar, but Blathers named 
places according to the uses he put them 
to, and as in former experiences he had 


kept the above-mentioned commodities 
in the cellar, he now felt that cheese 
made its own locale. The room lay 
snugly against the main store, with a 
door opening back of the stove, and 
from sun-down to turning-in time 
Maitland could hear the day-shift of 
miners swapping lies with each other 
or roaring over the coarse jokes of the 
deserter and the ex-clergyman, who 
were the wits of the community. Not 
that Maitland ever joined them now. 
Since Miss Doncaster had come to 
Calina to nurse her brother, he was 
either waiting upon her or thinking of 
her, and solitude lent itself to the latter 
occupation. 

Blathers had his opinion about “the 
boss” moving out of his own comfort- 
able quarters to make room for “a 
bunch of skirts, and he’d ’a’ seen ’em 
further before he’d ’a’ done it.” 

As one skirt cannot make a bunch, 
it is easy to guess that Miss Doncaster 
had arrived accompanied by the indis- 
pensable Hannah, and their coming was 
at the invitation of Maitland. 

The afternoon when Dick took pos- 
session of his mining interests by fall- 
ing prone in their midst ushered in 
another severe illness. It is not always 
safe for convalescents, fresh from sur- 
gical operations, to ride bucking bron- 
cos, even when they call themselves re- 
stored to health, and Dick found it pe- 
culiarly disastrous. He burned with 
fever and babbled foolishly, he called 
Maitland “Cressy,” and entreated that 
Mrs. Pembroke would come and sit by 
him. 

Maitland saw it was a case for a sur- 
geon, and sent to Toledo City for the 
best the place afforded. He telegraphed 
for Miss Doncaster, and was careful to 
write to Mr. Thornton. But the letter 
never reached the old gentleman, for 
he had already started on his Eastward 
journey “to surprise Cressy,” and was 
half-way across the continent when she, 
poor child, was just beginning her sad 
journey westward. Nearly a week sep- 
arated her from her brother’s bedside, 
and during that time the mischief had 
been repaired, and Dick, weak as a 
baby, was left to struggle back to health 
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by the grace of Maitland’s nursing and 
his own magnificent constitution. The 
pure air of Calina did the rest. 

Certainly the invalid made rapid 
strides toward recovery. The day after 
the surgeon left, Maitland ventured to 
give him a package of letters which 
the Toledo post-office had forwarded 
the day after his arrival. Who doesn’t 
know the joy of home letters? For a 
moment Dick looked well enough to 
take up his bed and walk, like the man 
in the Bible, healed by divine sugges- 
tion, but only for a moment. He had 
just energy enough to seize the top- 
most on the pile, which bore Lucy Pem- 
broke’s welcome handwriting, and 
thrust it under his pillow. Letters from 
Lucy had been the great feature of 
this Western trip to him. It is aston- 
ishing what absence and _ returning 
health, combined, will do for a man’s 
heart. 

Having reserved this missive for pri- 
vate perusal, he handed the only other 
in feminine writing to Maitland and 
asked him to read it. 

“It is from Cressy, you know,” he 
explained feebly. 

It was evening, and Maitland seated 
himself at the writing-table and turned 
up the lamp. At last he was going to 
find out who Cressy was—the Cressy 
of Doncaster’s delirium. It couldn’t be 
his sister, because her name, he knew, 
was Diana. 

“You are quite sure,” he asked, “that 
there is nothing in this I ought not to 
see?” 

Dick shook his head. 

“Read slowly,” he said. 
have a way of escaping me.” 

Maitland smoothed the paper and 
proceeded to read: 


“Things 


My Dear Dicx: What is keeping you so 
long? You may despise me if you like, but 
I am so homesick for you and the farm- 
house that half the time I am exceedingly 
poor company. I wonder Lucy doesn’t turn 
me out, but she is such a sympathetic soul. 
She says she knows just how I feel, and 
she is always ready to talk about you and 
to listen to my long-winded accounts of all 
that you have been to me. Still, talking 
about you isn’t the same as talking to you, 
and I can’t stand it much longer. If that 
gold mine is going to take you from me on 
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these awful journeys, 
would sell out. 

In spite of my low spirits we manage to 
keep up some fun down here, though every- 
body is going to town and half the houses 
are shut. Things brighten up toward the 
end of the week. 

We had a capital dance last night, after 
some theatricals. Lucy was determined to 
give Corty Rawdon’s operetta, “Lady Rag- 
time,” so she built a stage across the end of 
her ballroom, and the Garland Opera Com- 
pany came down to sing it. Lots of people 
came from town, and several of the great 
singers from the real opera—just as guests, 
you know—and every one went wild over 
Corty’s music, and his musical reputation is 
made, I feel sure. Lucy is so kind; she 
doesn’t care how much trouble she takes if 
she can do a person a good turn. 

After supper we danced till four. I wish 
you could have seen me doing a polonaise 
with that amiable giant, De —. He 
nearly whisked me off my feet. 

Lucy is going to Palm Beach next month, 
and she wants me to go with her. She is 
to have her father’s yacht, and it does sound 
entrancing, but I cannot go without you. I 
told her so flatly, and she didn’t seem to 
mind a bit—all she said was that of course 
she expected you to come, too. Will you, 
dear? Do say yes. Are we well enough off 
for me to do the things that rich girls do? 
You see, I should need a good many summer 
frocks and hats in Florida, and they are very 
expensive, and then it costs such a lot to fee 
other people’s servants. 

Apropos: Can I order a warmer livery for 
Blake, and new blankets for the horses? 

Isn’t it heavenly to have things! 

I send you a photograph to give Uncle 
John, in case you think it does justice to 
your sister. Tell him I had it taken on pur- 
pose. Yours, Cressy. 


I almost wish you 


Then this was Diana Doncaster, the 
fourth owner of the mine! Maitland 
glanced at the brother upon whom such 
a wealth of love was showered, andsaw 
him sleeping calmly. The loneliness of 
Maitland’s life enhanced his apprecia- . 
tion of family ties; he envied his guest 
this sisterly affection; if it had been ot- 
fered to him, no bodily weakness could 
have lulled him into such a reception of 
her glowing words. It seemed to place 
him—Maitland—in personal relations 
with her; to give him the right to pon- 
der over her tender sentences, to fol- 
low his imagination into the gay set- 
ting of her life. It was almost as if 
her appeal for future pleasures were ad- 
dressed to him and depended upon his 
success with the mine. The yachting 
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trip, the pretty frocks, the blankets for 
her horses—she should have everything 
she wanted if hard toil could give it to 
her. 

There was a certain girlishness of 
phrase which made him guess her very 
young, and his fingers twitched to tear 
the paper from her picture. He wished 
Doncaster would open his eyes and in- 
vite him to do so. He even descended 
to the artifice of rustling the paper to 
disturb the sleeper. 

Dick turned his head and opened his 
eyes. 

“T lost the last part of the letter,” he 
murmured. “Was there anything im- 
portant ?” 

“Her photograph!” exclaimed Mait- 
land. “She sends her photograph to 
Mr. Thornton.” 

“T should like to see it,” said Dick. 
“Will you open it?’”’—and relapsed into 
drowsiness before the picture could be 
given to him. 

This time Maitland rejoiced in his in- 
difference, for it left him free to study 
the lovely face till it burnt itself into 
his brain. 

It was eminently characteristic. She 
was taken in her riding-habit—seated 
—with her hunting-crop across her lap; 
the pose so unstudied as to preclude 
any idea of striving for effect. But it 
was Cressy to the life—the . open- 
hearted, direct, pure-minded child with 
a woman’s beauty and a man’s cour- 
age, and bearing the stamp of distinc- 
tion that is so indefinably subtle; and 
this product of a sheltered life, of fem- 
inine delicacy, of an inherited sense of 
fitness, was coming as fast as wheels 
could whirl her to take possession of 
Maitland’s hut. He looked round his 
sitting-room with a realization of its 
shortcomings that had an element of 
panic in it. He saw squalor where 
hitherto he had found a good deal of 
rude comfort. -On the walls were his 
rifles and fishing-rods, supported on 
the horns of various dead creatures he 
had shot. On the floor their skins 
made rugs—a little furry in smell. A 
fire burned cheerfully on the hearth, 
for the nights were cold, and the room 
was lighted by an excellent student 


lamp. The furniture consisted of a 
coarse table covered with papers and 
account books, two sets of book-shelves 
of native carpenter work, and half-a- 
dozen chairs, some of them comforta- 
ble. In a corner was a bed which had 
been moved in from the sleeping-room 
adjoining, that Dick might have the 
benefit of the fire. 

Maitland had almost completed his 
arrangements for Miss Doncaster’s 
comfort; some bedding was already on 
its way from Parsons City, and a look- 
ing-glass. He was in the habit of giv- 
ing his bed to an occasional visitor and 
rolling himself in a blanket on the floor, 
but womenkind demanded mattresses 
and springs, and consequently the work 
of the mine was paralyzed while these 
feminine necessities were being trans- 
ported from the railway station. With 
the anxiety of a housekeeper, he caught 
up the lamp and went into his sleep- 
ing-room, to decide where he should 
place the beds and hang the looking- 
glass, and then stood discouraged at 
the unremoved proofs of male occu- 
pancy. Breeches, some of buckskin, 
some of khaki, all in varying degrees of 
shabbiness, hung on the walls, a pile of 
flannel shirts took up the only chair, 
while in a corner boots had been cor- 
ralled in fine confusion. 

An inspiration revived Maitland’s 
spirits. Two empty barrels from Blath- 
ers’ would remove his belongings—that 
was easy; and as for his bathing ar- 
rangements, they were hard to beat. 
Not many ranches, let alone mining 
camps, had such a luxury as Mait- 
land’s shower-bath. The stream from 
which the mine got its water-power 
flowed behind his house, and a small 
hand-pump supplied a tank on top of 
the tiny bath-house that opened into his 
bedroom. You had only to jerk a 
chain, and the perforated zinc roof re- 
sponded in an icy shower, while the 
open slats of the floor allowed the wa- 
ter to trickle through into the ground, 
and there you were! What could be 
simpler or more convenient; there was 
but one thing to guard against: some- 
times when the nights grew cool snakes 
were apt to seek shelter, wriggling them- 
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selves in between the open boards, ‘so 
that it was wise to stick your head in 
before your bare foot or Great 
Scott! what was that in the far cor- 
ner this very minute? The whr-rr was 
unmistakable! Maitland gently shut 
the door, set his lamp on the floor, and, 
fetching his gun, shot the head off the 
rattler who, disturbed by the light and 
noise, was coiled and ready to spring 
when the door was opened the second 
time. 

“What are you about?” called Don- 
caster, roused, like the snake, from 
sleep—only, he didn’t get his head taken 
off, literally or figuratively. 

“I’m just clearing out things a bit 
for your sister,’ answered Maitland 
grimly. 

“Rats?” asked Dick, whose ears still 
rang with the shot; and Maitland let 
it go at rats. Sick people are so apt 
to be fanciful. 

He went into the shed at the back 
that served as a kitchen, selected from 
the lockup a tin of soup, poured some 
of it into a saucepan, and, carrying 
it carefully balanced on top of a box 
of biscuits into the sitting-room, he 
proceeded to heat the soup while he 
toasted some biscuit. 

If Doncaster had found the man of 
the mine cold and repellent in his man- 
ner when they first met, that phase had 
disappeared forever. He sat feeding 
his helpless guest with the gentleness 
of a woman, and when he raised him in 
his arms to turn the pillows and smooth 
the bedclothes for the night there was 
an expression in his dark, lean face 
that was exceedingly pleasant to see. 

“You are very good,” murmured the 
sick man; “but I am distressed to give 
you so much trouble.” 

“My dear fellow,” returned Maitland, 
“don’t you suppose I am willing to do 
a little extra work to gain such com- 


panionship as yours?” 





CHAPTER V. 


For three weeks Cressy had reigned 
supreme at the mine. Dick was too 
thoroughly a convert to the ministering 
‘side of woman to dispute her sway, and 
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Maitland was simply carried off his feet 
by the miracles wrought by her pres- 
ence. His rooms looked luxurious; the 
meals, while in substance they offered 
nothing beyond his usual fare, took on 
a nicety in cooking and serving that 
would have dazzled any ranchman, let 
alone a stranded miner. He felt as if 
his rugged existence were efflorescent. 

But the person who most abjectly 
succumbed to her tyranny was Army 
Bill, the deserter. 

Army had fallen down the shaft 
shortly before her coming, and dam- 
aged himself to a considerable extent, 
but the accident had happened after a 
convivial night in the saloon, and the 
unresisting nature of the fall had saved 
his bones; he was just enough injured 
to find an excuse to be idle. In hap- 
pier days he had been an officer’s serv- 
ant, and old habits made him find pleas- 
ure in waiting upon Maitland, so that 
by an easy transition he fell into the 
way of looking after Miss Doncaster. 
{t was Army who brought the logs for 
the wood fire, who filled the washing 
tubs for Hannah, who polished Cressy’s 
little russet boots and constituted him- 
self groom of the quiet horse that had 
been hired for her convenience and sent 
up from Toleds City. 

If Cressy had but given him her 
pretty thanks he would have felt re- 
paid, but she rewarded him with solid 
cash and solid meals, and he worshiped 
the ground she trod. 

As soon as Dick began to sit up, 
Maitland returned to his own house, ex- 
cept for sleeping. He still kept his 
room at Blathers’, but he shared the 
Doncasters’ table and fireside, and be- 
gan to feel as if Cressy had always 
made his coffee and trimmed his lamp 
and sat hemming those everlasting 
towels she seemed to consider essential 
to housekeeping. 

And how intelligent she was! When 
he read aloud to Dick in the evening— 
stretched on his couch before the fire 
—it was refreshing to find how she 
grasped a principle, how she appreciated 
what was subtle, how her laugh rang 
first at a jest. And now this dearly 
prized happiness was nearly over. 
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It was New Year’s Eve, and on the 
second of January the Doncasters were 
going. The last section of the cable- 
road—built to carry the ore from the 
mine to the railroad—was finished, and 
was to celebrate its first activity by 
transporting Dick and his belongings, 
feminine and otherwise, to Calina Sta- 
tion. Maitland cursed it in his heart; 
if it had not been for its completion his 
guests might have been prisoners for 
an indefinite time, because riding was 
strictly prohibited to Dick; and now 
they were off, first to New Orleans, 
where Mrs. Pembroke would be wait- 
ing for them with the yacht, and then 
to Palm Beach, where the invalid was 
to be wooed back to health by the soft 
Florida breezes. 

Hannah had cleared away the supper- 
table and brushed up the hearth this 
last evening but one when Maitland’s 
unhappiness forced expression in spite 
of him. 

“When you go,” he said, “I believe I 
shall cut this whole thing-—or my owri 
throat.” 

“Why not come with us?” Cressy 
murmured, looking up persuasively 
from the eternal hemming. 

Her smile took the back-bone from 
his power to resist, especially as Dick 
followed up the suggestion. 

“Join us at Palm Beach,” he said. 
“If you don’t care to waste your time 
on the yacht, arrange to spend Febru- 
ary with us there.” 

Maitland nodded. How easily the 
will points the way! 

“Perhaps I can get away by that 
time,” he said, and added regretfully: 
“Tt ought to be a beautiful run from 
New Orleans to Miami.” 

Tropical moonlight, the yacht’s deck, 
and Cressy! Oh, well, his time would 
come later, when his ambitions were 
realized; but would there be a Cressy 
then, he wondered. Her voice recalled 
him. 

“It is strange,’ she was saying 
dreamily, “how things entangle them- 
selves. Poor Uncle John will have 
traveled thousands of miles to make my 
acquaintance by the time Lucy has 
brought him to New Orleans, and if he 


had stayed at home he could have done 
it in five hours.” 

Dick’s hearty laugh interrupted her. 

“So you think he went only to make 
your acquaintanee, you conceited wom- 
an! Just wait till you see him! Begin 
to read, Barty—we have only to-night 
and to-morrow. I wouldn't for the 
world dispel her illusions in regard to 
our uncle. She thinks him an Abraham 
Lincoln type of man, with plain man- 
ners and much wit. Won’t their meet- 
ing be splendid!” 

Maitland seemed embarrassed at the 
personal turn the conversation had 
taken, and opened his book. Cressy 
let her work drop in her lap and sat 
watching his earnest face while he read; 
the firm set of the lips, the curious play 
of the eyebrows, that emphasized his 
interpretation of the story, even the 
lean, brown hands that held the book, 
were all indicative of the man. The 
story fairly glowed under his present- 
ment, and the evening sped on. Sud- 
denly the clock struck twelve. Mait- 
land sprang to his feet. 

“A Happy New Year to you, Miss 
Doncaster—and to you, old man,” he 
added, nodding his head to Dick. 

He went to a closet, brought out a 
bottle of whisky and some glasses, and, 
mixing a nightcap for himself and 
Doncaster, he gave his toast. 

“IT am sorry you won’t join us,” he 
said to Cressy, knowing her dislike to 
all spirits. ‘We will drink to our new 
hopes.” 

His eyes turned to her in passionate 
intensity, and without another word he 
left the house. 

Cressy had an afterthought, and ran 
after him to the door. 

“Breakfast at eight sharp,” she called. 
“Don’t forget our ride.” 

He waved his hat in token that he 
had heard, and went swinging along to- 
ward Blathers’, and she, following his 
purposeful, self-reliant movements with 
a strange quickening of the pulse, said 
to herself: “He is every inch a man.” 

An icy wind swept down from the 
mountains, and the night was bright 
with stars. Near the mouth of the mine 
the saloon, brilliantly lighted, was 
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throwing festive squares from its il- 
lumination across the road, while from 
within the noise of singing and dan- 
cing, and the exasperating notes of 
several accordions execrably played, 
gave evidence of the New Year cele- 
bration in progress. From time to time 
the squeak of the ragtime music would 
be reenforced by the whoops of the 
revelers. 

Miss Doncaster was just turning 
away with the fine scorn the upper 
class ever feels for the entertainments 
of the lower, when, sharp and clear on 
the quiet night, a pistol shot rang from 
the barroom. 

The girl stopped and caught her 
breath; she had never been so close 
to crime; and before she could collect 
herself a figure came stealthily from 
behind the row of shanties and, pass- 
ing in front of Maitland’s house, dis- 
appeared down the trail. She knew the 
. square, soldierly set of the shoulders, 
and the thought that Army Bill was 
skulking out into the night gave the 
affair a personal interest that agitated 
her tremendously. 

Maitland must also have heard the 
shot, for he came out from Blathers’ 
and ran hurriedly to the saloon just as 
the crowd began to swarm out of the 
door. 

Cressy’s excitement became unbear- 
able; fears for Maitland overmastered 
every other sensation, and she started 
to satisfy herself by at least looking into 
the place, when Dick’s voice com- 
manded her return. 

“Cressy,” he cried, “you are freezing 
me! Come in and shut the door.” 

Her protecting instinct triumphed. 
Her brother must not know—he might 
take it into his head to go to Maitland’s 
assistance in the fight she imagined 
was going on; and so she went in and 
shut the door, leaving the mystery of 
the tragedy unsolved. 

Sleep was quite impossible, although 
sober reflection assured her that Mait- 
land was in no danger. What was the 
use, she asked herself, in being born a 
gentleman and bred a scholar if life 
lay in such scenes as these? And yet 
probably to him it was too familiar to 
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be distressing. She twisted and turned 
all night, her imagination giving her 
pictures of horror that she could not 
banish, and she was thankful to wel- 
come the day. 

At breakfast-time she was once more 
on the doorstep looking toward Blath- 
ers’, only this time her normal com- 
mon sense had reasserted itself. 

Maitland was late, breakfast was 
ready—testifying to itself in an appe- 
tizing smell of ham, hot rolls and coffee 
—and Dick was gloriously hungry. 

Miss Doncaster made a pretty cow- 
boy picture. A dancing breeze blew 
her hair in ripples from her forehead 
and caused her to catch up Dick’s som- 
brero and clap it on her head to pre- 
serve her coiffure. Her costume con- 
sisted of a pair of high russet boots, a 
divided skirt of whipcord—a man’s 
saddle only was available at Calina— 
and a light-blue flannel shirt, with the 
collar picturesquely turned over a 
loosely knotted black silk handkerchief. 

There was no sign of Maitland, but 
she became conscious of a peculiar stir 
in the settlement. Men gathered in 
knots about one of the cabins; they ges- 
ticulated, pointing sometimes to the 
saloon, sometimes to the far-off valley; 
they tiptoed to the door of the hut and 
tiptoed away, and then Maitland and 
another man came out and were eagerly 


surrounded by the loiterers. Why 
didn’t he come and tell her! 
At that moment Master Lemuel 


Blathers, the freckled son of the store, 
came hopping down the road with a can 
of condensed milk for Hannah, but, see- 
ing the crowd about Maitland, he quick- 
ened his pace to a run in order to get 
back before an item of news should 
escape him. 

“Say, take this, will you?” he ex- 
claimed, depositing the package un- 
ceremoniously in Cressy’s hands. “I 
want to get back. Betcher boots he’s 
dead—I seen Maitland lock the door.” 

Cressy grasped his collar, and no 
wriggles availed him. 

“Tell me who is dead, and what hap- 
pened,” she said severely. 

Lem’s person swung away from her 
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at a sharp angle in his effort to escape, 
but she held him. 

“Lor’!” he said. “Whar was yer, 
tenny rate, las’ night, that yer ain’t 
heerd nothin’? Didn’t yer know there 
was a fight to Pike’s layout? Row over 
cards?” 

Cressy nodded. 

“They had a rough-house,” he went 
on breathlessly, “and the Parson 
swatted Army over the face, and he 
cracked out his gun and let daylight sift 
through the Parson, and now they’re 
after Army.” 

“You mean he shot him?” she said 
stupidly. 

“Watcher think I mean?” he asked 
contemptuously. “Say, lemme go— 
maybe Maitland’ll give me a sight of 
the Parson. I’ve seen five deaders 
since we come to Calina.” 

Cressy couldn’t resist giving him a 
shake as she released him, and she was 
pleased to see that his ghoulish request 
was ignored by Maitland, who, sep- 
arating himself from the miners, came 
toward her with his head bent and his 
hands deep in his pockets. 

“Isn’t this too dreadful?” she ex- 
claimed. “It is like living in a cage of 
wild beasts.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is like every other community of 
rough men,” he said coldly. “Of course 
I’m used to it, but I am sorry such 
things should be brought to yout no- 
tice. I had hoped to keep it from you.” 

Her color mounted with resentment. 
Why should he treat her like a child, 
and why should he affect an indiffer- 
ence she was sure he could not feel ? 

“It is my affair as well as yours,” 
she said haughtily. ‘Why shguld you 
keep it from me?” and then her pride 
melted and she went on impulsively : 
“But, oh, Mr. Maitland, don’t let them 
do anything horrid to Army! I know 
he didn’t mean to kill the Parson—he 
wouldn’t hurt a fly, he was so tender- 
hearted. You won’t let them hang him, 
will you? I don’t see what good it 
could do.” 

Instinctively her hand closed on his 
arm, while her eyes searched his face 
for the pity she hoped to win. 


“There’s a dead man lying in that 
shanty, Miss Doncaster,” he said quiet- 
ly. “I am afraid Army has put himself 
beyond my protection.” 

“But you didn’t see him do it,” she 
urged. “He may have acted in self- 
defense. Oh, I hope he has escaped!” 
The wish made her tone exultant. 

“He took to his heels as soon as it 
happened,” Maitland answered, in the 
same hard way, “but he can hardly get 
very far—they were after him at day- 
break, and we know he was on foot— 
all the horses are here. It was a dis- 
gusting affair, both men drunk—a row 
over cards—a blow and a shot. Well, 
there’s not much to regret except that 
men are made that way, and yet—do 
you know, Miss Doncaster, I have 
such a sneaking affection for Army that 
I feel very much as you do!” 

The admission came so unexpectedly, 
with such a kindly melting in his stern 
eyes, ‘that Cressy was carried away by 
the surprise, and said strange things. 

“T love you for saying that,” she 
half sobbed. “A moment ago I 
thought you a human stone, and now I 
know you have a heart. I did you a 
horrid injustice. Shall we shake 
hands ?” 

Perhaps the hand Maitland put out 
was not altogether steady, but neverthe- 
less he made a good breakfast, whereas 
Cressy ate nothing. 








; CHAPTER VI. 


Maitland spoke little at the meal he 
discussed with so admirable an appe- 
tite, and that little was about indiffer- 
ent matters. Dick hadn’t heard the 
news that was engaging his thoughts, 
and evidently he preferred to ignore it 
while he ate, but later, when Cressy 
was helping Hannah to wash the break- 
fast dishes, she heard him giving Dick 
an account of it with a graphicness that 
stamped the scenes on her mind. 

At ten he came with the horses, and 
they started on their last ride, leaving 
Doncaster to attack a pile of letters 
which had accumulated during his ill- 
ness. 

The sun had tempered the cold wind 
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of the night before to a pleasant fresh- 
ness, and they rode down the trail to 
the valley, feeling their spirits rise with 
every step, until they reached the level, 
and then by mutual consent they broke 
into a mad gallop, tearing over the 
ground like wild Indians, and bringing 
up happy and breathless miles away un- 
der a great tree. 

“Wasn’t that glorious!” cried Cressy. 
“How I shall regret it when I’m cooped 
up for a week on the yacht! We'll rest 
a moment till we get our breath, and 
then we'll have another.” 

Maitland shook his head. 

“No more galloping, please,” he 
urged. “I can’t talk to you when we’re 
going at that pace, and moments with 
the Doncasters are precious.” 

She made him a little salute. 

“The Doncasters thank you,” she 
said. “I believe Dick would have gone 
on playing invalid indefinitely, just as 
an excuse to stay on with you at the 
mine, if Mrs. Pembroke had not in- 
sisted upon meeting us with the yacht 
at New Orleans.” 

Something impelled Maitland to 
make a confession. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I didn’t 
want him to come? I had an idea that 
he would fight me over the working of 
the mine; that he'd want a quick return 
instead of putting every cent we could 
into machinery and the cable. Of 
course I wanted to develop .it along 
modern lines, and I was afraid of in- 
terference.” 

She looked almost offended. 

“Poor Dick!” she said. “The most 
reasonable and fair-minded of men. I 
don’t see why you should have had 
such an impression.” 

He couldn’t say, “Because your uncle 
is such a feather-brained old popin- 
jay, I distrusted the nephew,” so he 
hastened to pay tribute to the man he 
so heartily valued. 

“You don’t suppose I should have told 
you this if I hadn’t found him the real 
right thing?” he said gravely. “Not 
only is he with me in my policy about 
the mine, but he is so interested in its 
actual working that it wouldn’t surprise 
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me if he spent half his time here in the 
future.” 

He looked at her with a curious, 
sharp interrogation; her answer was 
momentous to him. 

“Oh, no!” she cried, with discour- 
aging energy. “Don’t ask it of him. 
You are too far from doctors—he has 
been too ill. He is not fitted for the 
life. I beg you will dissuade him.” 

It was the maternal instinct, shield- 
ing the object of her anxiety from 
danger, but it seemed to Maitland as if 
she were putting aside these pleasant 
days they had spent together, as a sur- 
mounted inconvenience happily over. 

The gaiety died out of his face. If 
she had hesitated even long enough to 
show that she understood the sugges- 
tion pointed to her own return and 
met an answering desire on her part, 
he might have shown her his heart— 
might have poured out the “new hopes” 
to which he ‘had drunk his New Year 
toast the night before. As it was, he 
felt rebuffed. 

“You can always count upon my 
trying to carry out your wishes,” he 
said, in the toneless voice that hedged 
in his reserve. 

She was too inexperienced to guess 
how she had wounded him, but she 
felt the effect and tried to lead the con- 
versation along impersonal lines. 

They were walking their horses, and 
had reached a part of the valley where 
the line of hills on the south was cut 
by a deep gulch which formed a possi- 
ble, though almost impassable, outlet to 
the plains beyond, when voices broke 
the stillness, and three men came riding 
toward them. 

“We thought we traced Army there,” 
the foremost exclaimed—he was one 
of the deputies—“but if we did he’s 
give us the slip. We’ve been through 
the gulch and out the other side, whar 
there ain’t a bush to shelter him, so he 
ain’t tuk to the plains.” 

The sheriff now rode up and turned 
his horse to the east. He was too genial 
looking for his vocation. 

“T guess we'll try the river cafion,” 
he said, quickening his pace. “Keep 
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your eye skinned for him, will you, 
Maitland ?” 

Maitland nodded, and, turning to 
Cressy, observed that he would like to 
show her the cafion, as long as they 
were so near; it was decidedly im- 
pressive. 

The encounter with Army’s pursuers 
was unfortunate; it.seemed to bring 
them once more within the depressing 
reach of the crime. 

The valley contracted at its eastern 
end into a cafion, through which the 
stream moved sluggishly, and to the 
right, high up on the face of the preci- 
pice, a narrow track was cut into the 
side of the rock. They could see the 
sheriff and his men riding fearlessly 
along it. 

The color surged into Cressy’s face. 
She valued Maitland’s opinion, and 
shrank from incurring his contempt, 
but how could she face that awful, aw- 
ful gallery, where a misstep meant 
death. 

“Don’t you think we get a pretty 
good idea of it from here?” she asked 
supinely. 

“Not at all,” he answered. “The 
finest part is round a turn—there, where 
the sheriff is disappearing. I assure 
you your horse is perfectly safe, and 
you ought not to miss it.” 

He was so the master of his own 
nerves that he failed to understand a 
reasonable being having unreasonable 
weaknesses. 

“Go on,” she said meekly. 
low you.” 

A grassy ascent brought them up 
from the valley to a small plateau on a 
level with the path. Maitland rode 
straight on, only pausing to call back: 
“Don’t try to guide your horse, and 
don’t look down.” 

He was already fifty feet in advance, 
and between him and the stream below 
there was a sheer drop that seemed to 
her immeasurable. She brought her 
horse to the point where the path began 
to narrow—felt her very lips grow cold 
—backed him—wheeled—and gave a 
sigh of relief. 

“T can’t do it, Mr. Maitland,” she 
called. “I’m afraid!” 


“T’ll fol- 


She didn’t care what he thought, she 
was riotously happy to be safe on the 
grassy bosom of the earth. 

His voice came back full of solici- 
tude. 

“You know I can’t turn—I have got 
to go on. I'll be as quick as I can. 
Don’t dismount, on account of snakes.” 

She rode a little way back toward the 
valley. The stream that looked so for- 
bidding at the bottom of the cafion sang 
a babbling song at her feet. She 
loosened her reins and let her horse 
nibble the grass, while her thoughts flew 
to Maitland. He was acquiring a 
power over her that she almost resented 
—just now she had nearly attempted 
that terrible passage because he chose 
to assume that she would. She was 
glad she was going to-morrow; she did 
not mean to become the thrall of any 
man, and if she stayed she might find 
herself bereft of will-power. 

There was a noise behind her, and, 
turning, she saw Army Bill wriggling 
like a snake from under a rock that 
looked too firmly embedded in the earth 
to shelter a rabbit. She saw that an 
uprooted bush had cleverly masked his 
burrow. 

Haggard, desperate, as he looked, 
with the fear of the hunted in his eyes, 
she was not afraid. The cafion had ap- 
pealed to her imagination; this poor 
wretch claimed her pity. 

He glanced up and down, and ran 
quickly to her. 

“Got anything to eat?” he asked. 

The question was not strange. She 
and Maitland often carried biscuit or a 
piece of chocolate when they made long 
excursions, and he knew it. 

She shook her head. 

“T’m sorry, Army. 
if I had.” 

At the gentleness of her tone he gave 
a sob. 

“T’m almost done for, Miss Don- 
caster,” he said. “I’ve got to take the 
cayuse—I’m sorry to put up the trick 
on yer.” 

She began shaking her feet from the 
stirrups, but he almost tore her from 
the saddle. 


I'd give it to you 
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“Hurry up!” he ordered. 
see it’s my last chance?” 

Before she realized that she was on 
the ground, he was galloping toward 
the gulch, and she, with her eyes on the 
cafion, counted with heartbeats the mo- 
ments between him and safety. 

A new-born cunning made her re- 
place the bush that had concealed his 
retreat, pushing the scattered earth out 
of sight and gathering up the broken 
leaves, and then she scrambled to the 
top of a rock and looked after Army. 
There he was, streaming along in full 
view, with only a third of the distance 
covered, and any minute they might be 
back! She twisted her hands in help- 
less excitement as she realized the out- 
come. It was so indecent to hang peo- 
ple, and Army was such a foolish, kind- 
ly soul when he was sober! The fault 
lay with the fiends who sold drink— 
and such drink—to these poor wretches. 
It was the Parson who struck the first 
blow, who provoked the quarrel. 

A faint call came from the cafion. 
They were returning—Indian file, as 
the width of the path necessitated—and 
were shouting remarks to each other as 
they came. Army’s fate was in her 
hands; if they caught sight of his fly- 
ing figure before he reached the gulch 
it was all over with him; their horses 
had twice the speed and endurance of 
her town-bred nag. She must inter- 
cept them in that narrow way and keep 
them long enough in parley to give him 
his chance. Any excuse would do. She 
could say she had found the courage 
to attempt the pass on foot, and was 
trying to get as far as the turn to see 
the view, and they would have to stop 
as long as she chose to talk. 

The voices were getting more dis- 
tinct, and with frantic determination 
she sprang from the rock and went 
tearing up the ascent that led to the 
path. Something gray and shining slid 
almost under her feet; instinctively she 
knew it was a snake, though she hard- 
ly noted it, and cared no more than if 
it had been a field-mouse. 

With her feet on the ledge she gave 
one backward glance along the valley, 
and saw the fugitive within a mile of 


“Don’t you 
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shelter. If only she could steady her 
nerves, such a little time would save 
him! 

By holding close to the rocky wall 
she managed to advance a short dis- 
tance, and was just beginning to move 
with greater confidence, when suddenly, 
round a little projection, she came 
upon Maitland leading the file. Her 
unexpected apparition made his horse 
start back in alarm, so close to the edge 
that a shower of loose stones went clat- 
tering down—down to those awful 
depths. 

The danger was over in a second, 
but her horror at the might-have-been 
overmastered her senses; and with a 
cry she fell back against the wall, not 
faint, but panic-stricken. 

In a moment he was on his feet be- 
side her, assuring her of his safety, and 
making light of the peril; and then, 
seeing that she was perfectly unnerved, 
he lifted her in his arms and carried her 
along the dizzy path to safety, his horse 
following like a dog. 

At first she was deadly ochesnet of 
her weakness, and then a delicious 
sense of peace and security obliterated 
the shame, and as they went she whis- 
pered her story in his ear, and, lifting 
her head, looked into his eyes. What 
she saw there she didn’t altogether un- 
derstand, but she knew, as far as Mait- 
land was concerned, the fugitive was 
safe, 

As they came out on the plateau she 
murmured : 

“Has he reached the gulch?” 

And Maitland with a happy laugh, 
and still holding her in his arms, an- 
swered : 

“He has, you unconscionable person, 
and now I presume you expect me to 
do some pretty tall lying to explain to 
Jack Ketch & Co. that your horse has 
run home!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“?Tain’t that I can’t swim,” said 
Mr. Thornton to his nephew, as they 
leaned against the railing of the yacht, 
“and it ain’t that I am exactly squeam- 
ish; but I disapprove of promiscuous 
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bathing. I bought a bathing-suit be- 
fore I left New York—got it at A. T. 
Stewart’s—corner of Tenth Street— 
same old place !—and I mean to use it, 
too, at Palm Beach—red stripes on a 
blue ground—but not here. This run- 
ning about the yacht half dressed and 
popping with a lot of women into the 
middle of the ocean doesn’t suit my 
ideas.” 

He was obviously the yachtsman in 
his flat blue cap, immaculate white 
duck trousers and blue serge coat, while 
across his pigeon-breast hung his ma- 
rine-glasses, ever at the service of the 
ladies. Gallant Mr. Thornton! 

Dick raised his eyes from the bob- 
bing heads in the water. 

“It seems quite harmless to me,” he 
said—“always. barring sharks.” 

Every day at noon the vessel was 
stopped, and a great net, nearly a hun- 
dred feet by thirty, was stretched along 
its side, in which the party got a sea 
bath without danger. The net was 
weighted in the middle, so that it sank 
to a depth of nine or ten feet, and it 
was buoyed by corks on the side unat- 
tached to the yacht, while at the two 
ends light poles held it extended. 

Down the companionway Mrs. Pem- 
broke and her guests went daily in their 
picturesque costumes and plunged gaily 
into the waves, little dreaming that the 
propriety of Mr. Thornton was being 
wounded. 

Uncle John took up his jeremiad once 
more. 

“It’s a thousand pities for our dear 
Cressy to be so intimately thrown with 
young men. I can see Mahan admires 
her, but so much freedom puts a man 
off from declaring himself. Perhaps I 
ought not to say so, but I can tell you 
in confidence that I should have pro- 
posed to Mrs. Pembroke before now if 
I hadn’t noticed just this little lack of 
delicacy.” Mr. Thornton shut his eyes 
and swayed on his toes before he 
glanced again at the swimmers. “Ah! 
She’s doing that side stroke away up 
at the end. Pretty in a professional, 
but not for a lady. Mannish, my boy, 
mannish !”” 

A sudden feeling of rage made Don- 


caster long to pitch the old fuss-and- 
feathers head over heels into the water 
without the red-and-blue bathing-suit 
from A, T. Stewart’s! His indignation, 
however, was wiped out by a fiercer ex- 
citement. He had seen something mov- 
ing along the edge of the net—a 
black dorsal fin—that made him shout: 
“Sharks!” and go tearing for the com- 
panionway. 

The sailing-master had seen the crea- 
ture at the same minute and had given 
the alarm, and a scramble for the yacht 
was very much the order of procedure 
on the part of all the bathers except 
Mrs. Pembroke. She was at the upper 
end of the net, near the vessel’s bows, 
and either did not hear the warning or 
was content to trust to the protection 
of the net, for she came back swim- 
ming steadily and slowly, while the black 
fin kept pace along the corks. 

A boat was always in readiness at 
the bathing hour, and in a moment 
young Mahan and a sailor were by her 
side; but she waved them off, declaring 
that in the middle of the net there was 
no danger, and, calm and unruffled, she 
reached the companionway, to be en- 
thusiastically received and profusely 
complimented by all except Doncaster. 
He waited till she arrived, dripping and 
merry, on the deck, and then, giving her 
a look of indignant reproach, he walked 
away. 

Mrs. Pembroke was nettled. She 
didn’t want to be praised, but a hint at 
anxiety felt on her account and a whis- 
pered word of pleasure at her safety 
would have been precious from him. 
She had not thought herself in actual 
peril, or she would have got into the 
boat, but she felt that most women 
would have been terrorized by the near 
proximity of such a foe, and that she 
had shown what men cail “sand,” and 
she wished—oh, how she wished— 
Dick had said something nice! 

“Something nice” has such a broad 
application in feminine parlance. It 
covers anything from flattery to love- 
making, and gives the sugared speech 
more value from being inadequately 
named. Moreover, the taste for “some- 
thing nice” grows with feeding, and 
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lucy had been living on the sweets of 
undeclared but unmistakable love on the 
part of Dick Doncaster ever since they 
weighed anchor at New Orleans. It 
was hard to have the last hours of their 
cruise dimmed by unkindness; it had 
all been so delightful. Romance was 
ready made to their hand in this “idle 
yachting over summer seas.” Each 
hoarded treasure of look or word had 
its setting of bluest water and opal sky, 
of oleanders and nodding palms, of fly- 
ing fish and fairy nautilus. 

They had sailed on the fifth of Jan- 
uary and steamed straight for the Ca- 
ribbean Sea. They had stopped at 
Kingston and made an excursion into 
those wonderful Jamaican mountains, 
with their deep ravines and winding 
roads and views of tropical verdure im- 
possible to describe; and then they had 
taken a glance at Haiti, with its lovely 
harbors and marvelous capes, but they 
had not landed, and, passing round the 
eastern end of Cuba, had followed its 
coast to Havana. Cressy said she was 
sorry they had gone to that particu- 
lar place; that all the old-world gaiety 
and merry-making had given way be- 
fore republican dulness, and there was 
nothing left to remind one of Spanish 
days except the cruel fortresses that 
guarded the town. 

And now all this was over, and a few 
hours would bring them to Miami, while 
the yacht, leaving them to pursue their 
way to Palm Beach by rail, was to re- 
turn to northern waters. 


Poor Lucy made her toilet for lunch’ 


with rather a heavy heart. Her brother, 
Bobby Peele, who was by way of a 
chaperon to his elder sister, came and 
knocked at her door and said they had 
counted five sharks since she had come 
out of the water, and tubbing was good 
enough for him from now on; and she 
had called back that they would land 
soon after lunch, and he had better post- 
pone tubbing till he got to the hotel. 
And then as she opened her cabin-door 
she brought up against Dick, waiting in 
doglike patience for her. There was 
penitence in his face, though his words 
rang with self-justification. 

“When a man has just been fright- 
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ened to death he can’t turn on a flash- 
light smile,” he said, as if in answer to 
a reproach. 

“When a woman has just been chased 
by a shark she doesn’t stop to declare 
before the whole company that she re- 
grets having caused a friend a bad five 
minutes.” 

Very womanly and sweet she looked 
as she hinted at contrition. 

“That she is here to acknowledge a 
regret is all he asks,” he answered, ‘fol- 
lowing her toward the saloon. 

“That he has come to give her the 
benefit of a belated smile is all she 
asks,” she whispered. 

“T was a beast,” he said impul- 
sively. 

“You were a man,” she returned in 
tender mockery; and before he could 
answer Mr. Thornton came bustling to- 
ward them with his fat little arm 
crooked in proffered escort. 

“Lunch is ready, Captain Lucy,” he 
said gallantly, “and every one is wait- 
ing for the modern Andromeda. What 
is the matter with all you young fel- 
lows, that there wasn’t one of you ready 
to kill that fish?” 

“T had an oar ready, Mr. Thornton,” 
said Mahan. “I don’t often go swim- 
ming with a harpoon.” 

“Ah, well,” said Mr. Thornton, re- 
lieved at having dazzled the company 
by his classical knowledge. “Let’s go 
to lunch. I ventured to suggest to your 
admirable steward, Mrs. Pembroke, 
that we should have a little Steinberger 
for lunch. When a man has lived in 
California as long as I have he begins 
to distrust champagnes—American ex- - 
ports with a little French doctoring and 
fixed air, and there you have them— 
whereas, with the higher-priced Rhine 
wines you know what you’re drinking.” 

“Devil a doubt but you know what 
you’re drinking,” mumbled Bobby Peele 
to himself. 

He had personally attended to stock- 
ing the yacht with wine and cigars be- 
fore she left New York, and he had a 
dim remembrance that the Steinberger 
stood him in over four dollars a bottle. 

There is a prevailing idea that hos- 
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pitality on board a yacht is limitless, 
and truly the courtesy of most yacht- 
owners goes far to produce the im- 
pression ; but if ever their good-breeding 
should allow them to tell the unvar- 
nished truth they would have to admit 
there is no place where human piggish- 
ness presents so unblushing a front. 

Not that poor Mr. Thornton meant 
to be piggish; he simply allowed him- 
self liberties because he had become so 
used to being petted by Mrs. Pembroke 
and Cressy that he regarded himself as 
conferring a favor when he asked for 
one. 

Cressy had forgiven him for not be- 
ing Abraham Lincoln, but it took her 
nearly a week to readjust her ideas. 
It is always hard to accept absurdity 
in a near relative, but his real kindness 
won her respect, and his admiration 
for herself her gratitude, and they were 
now on intimate terms. 

The yacht dropped anchor in Bis- 
cayne Bay at four o'clock that after- 
noon, and preparations were immedi- 
ately made for going ashore. The 
launch was making trip after trip as 
the guests announced themselves ready, 
and the Hotel of the Royal Palms was 
proud to receive what was esteemed “a 
millionaire party.” 

Cressy and Frida Morton were the 
first to land, under the care of Mr. 
Thornton and young Mahan, and some- 
thing very odd happened to Cressy, 
seeing that she was an unknown young 
person in a strange land. A young 
negro with a pleasant, good-natured 
face asked one of the sailors in charge 
of the launch the name of the yacht, 
and when the party moved off she saw 
him consulting the man about the ad- 
dress on a piece of paper. In a mo- 
ment the sailor overtook them, and 
handing Cressy her parasol, which she 
had forgotten, also gave her the paper, 
saying in a low tone: 

“The nigger says it’s a_ secret, 
ma’am,” and left her amazed. She ac- 
-epted the hint and read her little, dirty 
nissive when she got a moment alone, 
ind then her face took on a look of 
anxiety, and gaiety seemed to have 
gone to sleep. 


They were sitting on the veranda in 
front of the hotel, waiting Mrs. Pem- 
broke’s arrival and discussing plans for 
the rest of the afternoon. Mr. Thorn- 
ton was fairly swelling with the impor- 
tance of his reception. Indeed, he had 
been mistaken for the owner of the 
yacht, and his patronage had been 
highly appreciated. 

“How are we going to live up to our 
reputation ?” asked Frida Morton, seat- 
ing herself beside Cressy. “As I un- 
derstand a millionaire party, it is a 
yachtful or carful of emancipated ya- 
hoos in fashionable clothes, out for 
larks! We are entirely too well-bred. 
Light a cigarette, Cressy, and order 
drinks—it need only be lemonade, as 
long as the effect is dissipated.” 

“T think I shall do worse than that,” 
said Miss Doncaster. “I believe I shall 
elope with Uncle John.” 

Mr. Thornton beamed on her; he was 
feeling the devil of a fellow that after- 
noon, and if only the proposition had 
come from somebody not his niece, “by 
Jove, he’d ’a’ done it!” 

“Order a trap, please, Uncle John,” 
she entreated, “and mention that we 
shall not need a driver. I shall drive 
you myself.” 

“Do you know how ?” broke from him 
distrustfully. 

“Do I know how ?” she repeated, look- 
ing at him severely. “I am the Jehu 
of Dukeville! If you won’t come with 
me, I shall go alone—so take your 
choice.” 

She had the measure of his resist- 
ance. 

“Dear, dear!” he said fussily. “That 
would never do. Ladies do not venture 
into lonely places by themselves in the 
South. I was thinking of a whis— 
ahem !—I was thinking of a little re- 
freshment at the moment.” 

She beckoned a servant and gave her 
order, while Mr. Thornton disappeared 
in the direction of ‘‘refreshment.” He 
didn’t want to leave the hotel with its 
pleasant piazza overlooking the sur- 
rounding gardens and that marvelous 
water view beyond, but Cressy was so 
inexorable when she once took a fancy 
to do a thing! 
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When he returned—-diffusing a slight 
aroma of his interview and_ busily 
engaged in what he called “bustin’ on 
a new pair of dogskin gloves”’—his 
niece was standing beside a light car- 
riage which had just been brought to 
her, and was cross-questioning the 
groom in regard to various points of 
interest. 

She threw her driving-coat across 
the back seat, and, stepping in, took up 
the reins in a professional way that ac- 
corded ill with the childish delicacy of 
her appearance. She was all in white 
and wore a great shade hat with nod- 
ding roses. Mr. Thornton, who was 
always playing a part in his own im- 
agination, wondered whether all those 
men loitering about the door of the 
hotel were envying him his drive with 
this beautiful young woman, 

The black groom asked what time 
he should be back for the horse, and 
Cressy, after consulting a little hunting- 
case watch she carried in her belt, re- 
plied: “A quarter past six.” During 
the second she had it open Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s sharp eyes had spied a photo- 
graph—the face of a young man— 
neatly fitted within the cover, and he 
thought—though he wouldn’t swear to 
it, because she was so “confounded 
quick”—that it was young Mahan. The 
knowledge so surreptitiously gained al- 
most reconciled him to the drive, and 
he became so interested in trying to 
betray her into making admissions in 
regard to her affections that he was 
surprised when they drew up at a place 
she declared was the coconut grove. 

The sun was getting low. In these 
equinoctial regions the early evening al- 
ways comes as a surprise to Northern- 
ers, whose own climate has taught them 
to associate summer warmth with pro- 
longed daylight. Cressy gave a little 
shiver at the sudden drop in tempera- 
ture, and, handing the reins to her uncle, 
declared she must take a little run into 
the grove to restore circulation, and she 
would not be gone five minutes. 

Mr. Thornton handed out her coat, 
scoffed at the idea of exercise, and said 
she must not go far. For his part, he 
found the palm-trees looked very well 
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from the carriage, and he should em- 
ploy the time in lighting his cigar. 

The operation was difficult, owing to 
the effect of sea air on matches, and 
when it was accomplished Cressy had 
disappeared. 

Mr. Thornton scrambled out as fast 
as his short little legs would permit, 
and, twisting the reins round a tree, 
remarked to the horse that “he’d sooner 
see the whole rig stole than lose sight 
of that gurl’s petticoat.” He was sub- 
ject to lapses in English when strongly 
moved, and he was vexed now as well 
as slightly frightened. He supposed 
“she was putting up a joke on him,” 
and he didn’t mean to let her see that 
he was alarmed; so he advanced with 
some caution, keeping behind the trunks 
of the trees. 

To his horror he saw his niece in 
earnest, intimate conversation with the 
most abominable tramp he had ever en- 
countered off the stage, and although 
he had missed their initial greeting, he 
heard enough to make his pothook curls 
rise from his forehead. 

“How did you know the name of 
the yacht, Army, and just when we 
should reach Miami?” Miss Doncaster 
was asking. 

“You rich folks act like you thought 
the people waitin’ on yer was deef, the 
way yer talk out everything before 
‘em, and then you wonder how we 
know. Why, look here,” he went on, 
“I knowed you was comin’ to Floridy, 
and I knowed the name of the yacht, 
and I follered yer for money and 
p'r’aps to see your face onct more; and 
that’s true as God’s in heaven.” 

“Money!” she repeated. “Yes, I'll 
give you what you ask—enough to get 
you to New York; that is what you 
said in your note, I think.” 

“Onct I get to Noo York, I’ve got 
friends,” he declared; and then added, 
with a touch of self-respect: “There’s 
pay owin’ to me, Miss Doncaster, and 
I'll ask Mr. Maitland to give it to you. 
The Parson cleaned me out before I 
cut, and I only had three cart-wheels 
in my clothes. You can’t travel a lot 
on three cart-wheels.” 

“You seem to have traveled a lot,” 
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she said. 
far.” 

“By starvin’ an’ trampin’ an’. hidin’ 
in freight-trains. From Noo Orleens 
I come a stowaway to Key West, and 
from there I worked my way over. 
I’m hungry,” he said, fastening his hol- 
low eyes on her, “and I’m sick.” 

“Poor Army!” she sighed. “That 
was a bad night’s work at the mine. 
If I give you this money will you let 
the drink alone and try to live a de- 
cent life?” 

“I guess there ain’t much ‘decent’ in 
anything I’m likely to bump up 
against,” he said scornfully. 

Cressy took out a roll of bills and 
put them into his hand. 

“I’ve given you fifty dollars,” she 
said. “It is all I can spare. If you 
need help later, write to Mr. Maitland. 
He won't refuse you.” 

“Thank you, miss,” he said almost 
coldly. She didn’t know whether he 
was disappointed in the amount, or 
struck dumb by its munificence. 

“Could yer tell me the time?” he 
asked. “Maybe I could catch a train 
to-night.” 

She looked at her watch and stuck it 
back, as she thought, in her belt when 
she had given him the information. 

“Good-by,” she called. “Good luck!” 

“Are yer Sailin’ to-night?” he asked; 
but she didn’t turn back to answer. 

She was glad he thought she was go- 
ing home in the yacht. It wouldn’t be 
pleasant to have him dogging her steps 
through Florida in case he didn’t choose 
to make straight for New York. 

When she reached the trap Mr. 
Thornton was waiting to hand her in. 
His breath came quickly, as if he too 
had been walking too fast, and his ex- 
pression suggested fluster spiced with 
anger. 

“The next time you ask me to drive 
with you,” he began, “you will be 
kind enough to treat me with more re- 
spect and——” 

But he got no further, for Cressy 
gave a little cry and turned from the 
carriage. 

“T’ve lost my watch!” she. cried. 
“Help me look for it, Uncle John. I 


“T don’t see how you got so 


wouldn’t lose it for anything. What 
shall I do?” 

The truth burst from Mr. Thornton 
like an explosion. “Then you’d better 
not associate with murdering thieves 
like Army Bill! I saw you! I didn’t 
recognize him at first—though goodness 
knows I’ve seen him often enough at 
the mine—till you called him by name, 
and then I remembered his record. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself! T'll 
set the police on him as soon as we get 
back to the hotel.” 

Cressy had just caught sight of a 
ragged figure beckoning to her from 
behind a tree, but at these words there 
was a rush of flying feet, and if it had 
been Army Bill wishing to restore her 
property he had relinquished the inten- 
tion. At the rate he was going the 
evening train would have to pick him up 
at Lemon City. 

Cressy’s eyes were full of tears. 

“Army never took it, Uncle John,” 
she protested; “but he might have 
helped us find it, if you had not been so 
unkind ;” and she continued her search, 
while the twilight deepened. 

At last she gave up_and let her uncle 
drive her home, too much depressed to 
dispute the reins. 

“T wouldn’t have lost it for any- 
thing,” she kept reiterating. 

Now that they were homeward-bound 
Mr. Thornton’s amiability returned. 

“Cheer up,” he said. “I'll buy you 
another. It didn’t look to me so all- 
fired valuable.” 

Miss Doncaster began to suspect her 
grief must strike her uncle as slightly 
disproportionate, and she offered an ex- 
planation—true, if somewhat disin- 
genuous. 

“Lucy gave it to me,” she sighed. 

Mr. Thornton looked waggish. 

“Did she, indeed?” he exclaimed. 
“Now, would you believe, I had begun 
to suspect there was a man in the case!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


For two weeks Mrs. Pembroke and 
her friends had been established at 


Palm Beach, and February had come— 
a Florida February, with oleanders and 
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scarlet hibiscus, with jasmine and 
orange blossoms, with mocking-birds 
singing in the palms, with days like 
summer, followed by cool, refreshing 
nights—and with them all The Season. 

Every train that rolled across Lake 
Worth brought a throng of pleasure- 
seekers to the doors of the Royal Poin- 
ciana or else—if they preferred an ocean 
view—to the doors of The Breakers, its 
sister hotel across the island. 

If the hand of God made this lonely 
bit of coast a mere sand-spit, the hand 
of man has transformed it into an Eden 
such as “the grand old gardener and 
his wife” never dreamed of. On one 
side the ocean stretches interminably ; 
on the other, the wooded shores frame 
Lake Worth like a picture, while be- 
tween lies an enchanted garden of 
broad -walks and tropical vegetation un- 
der the spreading palm-trees. 

Though Miss Doncaster had reached 
this Southern paradise by a somewhat 
circuitous route from New Orleans, she 
had a very distinct idea of how the di- 
rect journey could be accomplished 
from Calina by rail, and when the time 
came that Maitland had set to join 
them, she made a point of being sta- 
tioned somewhere on the arrival of the 
trains where she could scrutinize the 
passengers, or, if forced to be absent, 
she flew instantly on her return to the 
office and feverishly examined the reg- 
ister of new guests. 

Past heartaches made Lucy Pem- 
broke quick at discerning symptoms of 
love, and she had a shrewd guess that 
Cressy had left her heart behind her at 
the Calina mine. The guess was turned 
almost to certainty by a suggestion the 
girl made to her brother in Lucy’s 
hearing. 

“Dick dear,” she said, while the color 
mounted fiercely to her cheeks, “don’t 
you think you ought to write and re- 
mind Mr. Maitland that he promised to 
join us here in February ?” 

And Dick had answered carelessly : 

“T did remind him some time ago; 
there is no use in rubbing it in. He’ll 
come if he wants to. The railroad is at 
his service, you know.” 

Cressy’s sigh meant a confession to 
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Lucy, and nothing to Dick; indeed, if 
he had suspicions in regard to his sis- 
ter, they pointed to Mahan, who dogged 
her footsteps like a shadow and was so 
openly her adorer that all the hotel was 
in his confidence. 

The party were staying at the Poin- 
ciana; the quiet inland view proving 
more of a novelty to such recent sea- 
farers than the restless dash of the surf. 
The idle life suited every one but 
Cressy, whose nature demanded regu- 
lar occupation—what is grandiloquent- 
ly called ‘‘a sphere of usefulness”—and 
here she only found systematized pleas- 
ure. In the morning they played ten- 
nis and bathed, in the afternoon they 
sailed or made excursions in wheeled 
chairs, and entertained mildly at tea un- 
der the trees; in the evening they often 
dined with friends in the cottages, or 
gave dinners at the Houseboat or Brad- 
ley’s, and if at home they found amuse- 
ment in listening to the band in the ro- 
tunda of the hotel, and dazzling their 
eyes with the marvelous costumes of 
their fellow-lodgers. 

Part of Cressy’s depression -came 
from the sudden collapse of her occupa- 
tion as a nurse. For months she had 
ordered her life to the routine of Dick’s 
sick-room, and now he no longer needed 
her ; indeed, she was apt to find herself 
de trop. Not that her brother and 
Lucy were selfish; on the contrary, they 
were kindness itself; but all Lucy’s af- 
fection could not disguise the fact that 
these two were sufficient to each other, 
and it was the beginning of the end. 
No sister who has been the idol of an 
only brother can resign her supremacy 
without a sigh, even if her supplanter is 
the friend of her heart, and Cressy felt 
the change while she rejoiced in their 
happiness. 

Dick kept invalid hours in the morn- 
ing because it was so delightful to real- 
ize there was no train to catch. He 
had been forced to let business go to 
the dogs, and now it could stay there 
for another month; he meant to enjoy 
his holiday to the full, to be happy in an 
irresponsible and lazy way, and if very 
encouraging news came from Maitland 
about the mine, he meant to ask Lucy 
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to make him happier. He thought she 
cared for him, because he believed her 
too honest a person to play with a love 
like his, but her money stood like a bar- 
rier—he was not quite generous enough 
to ask her to take him in his poverty, 
and so he put off from day to day the 
confession it was her right to hear. 

Cressy saw how it was, and held her 
peace. All she could do was to leave 
them as much as possible to themselves, 
and though this was often the means of 
procuring for her Mr. Mahan’s unwel- 
come company, she never wavered in 
her disinterested course. 

As for the rest of the yachting party, 
they were of little use to her on shore. 
Mr. Thornton had become quite the 
beau of the place, and he flitted from 
one group of ladies to another, making 
little offerings of bonbons and posies 
with the manner of Lord Chesterfield, 
and an occasional lapse in English funny 
to hear; while Frida Morton and 
Bobby Peele were so keen in the pur- 
suit of sport that they were never avail- 
able. Fishing, sailing, tennis, golf, or 
shooting clay pigeons occupied their 
daylight hours, and by dinner-time they 
were so sleepy that rational conversation 
was not to be expected of them. 

One morning after breakfast Cressy 
came upon her uncle in the rotunda of 
the hotel, standing at the counter of a 
jeweler’s shop and turning over a tray 
of expensive trinkets. 

“A few prizes for bridge, my dear,” 
he said airily. “I am giving a bridge 
party for Lady Violet Babbington, which 
Mrs. Pembroke has offered to chaperon, 
and I find some of the ladies have con- 
scientious scruples about playing for 
money, and yet feel the need of a little 
interest in winning.” 

“Rather a case of beating the devil 
about the bush, isn’t it?” said Cressy, 
examining the chains and pins and 
West Indian pink pearls he had laid 
aside. 

“T like delicacy in females,” he said 
severely, alluding to their scruples, but 
Cressy was not listening to him—she 
was simply amazed at his selection. 

“Uncle John,” she exclaimed, “your 
friends cannot accept such things even 


as prizes. They are too expensive— 
too intimate.” 

Mr. Thornton felt her comment as 
a stricture upon his social knowledge. 
She had wounded his vanity; he was 
afraid he had lost importance in the 
eyes of the jeweler. 

“My dear,” he said pompously, “I 
make presents suitable to my own posi- 
tion. Do you know what I am called 
in this hotel? ‘The Man with a Gold 
Mine’ !” 

But Cressy was inexorable. 

“If you were ‘the man with a dia- 
mond mine’ you couldn’t expect self- 
respecting women to take such things,” 
she said, pushing back the glittering 
mass and choosing some impersonal 
trifles. “Let us walk down Broadway. 
We may find something suitable there.” 

Broadway is a corridor so named in 
compliment to the number of New 
York milliners and dressmakers repre- 
sented in its various show-rooms, and 
quite unlikely to offer anything appro- 
priate for a bridge prize; but Cressy 
had seen Tom Mahan waiting to pounce 
upon her, and was using her uncle as a 
protection. 

“I wish Mr. Mahan wouldn’t keep 
such a watch upon us,” she said wearily, 
as she hurried Mr. Thornton along. 

“Turn and turn about is fair play, 
Poppet,” he answered with a waggish 
smile. “You used to keep your watch 
closed on him, and now he is returning 
the compliment.” 

So this was what he thought! That 
she had kept Tom Mahan’s picture in 
her watch! She hated being called 
“Poppet,” and it was exasperating to 
know that he had seen there was a pic- 
ture. His former speech about “a man 
in the case” might have been only a 
chance hit, but now it was a certainty. 
At all events, there was comfort in the 
fact that he had not seen the face clearly 
enough for identification. She knew 
he supposed her engagement to Mahan 
was a foregone conclusion, and with a 
sudden feeling of irritation she aban- 
doned him just when he most needed 
guidance. Pleading an engagement 
with Lucy, she dashed up-stairs, leav- 
ing him at the door of a millinery, 
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whose flowers and feathers rivaled the 
Florida gardens, and whose golden- 
haired sirens could lure dollars from 
all pockets. 

Half-an-hour later, when she and 
Mrs. Pembroke came out of their sit- 
ting-room on their way to The Break- 
ers, they met a bell-boy at Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s door, carrying two bonnet-boxes, 
a feather boa and a red parasol. 

Mrs. Pembroke’s face was a study, 
but Cressy came quite innocently to her 
uncle’s vindication. 

“Those are bridge prizes, my dear,” 
she said with a short laugh. “I headed 
him off from three or four hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of jewelry, only to turn him 
loose in a worse direction.” 

“Oh, let him alone,” said Lucy. “You 
don’t know the women; they will set it 
down to eccentricity, and make more of 
a fuss over him than ever. I assure 
you he is the success of the season;” 
and, hurrying her friend to the elevator, 
they were soon out in the glorious sun- 
shine. 

They hadn’t gone a dozen steps before 
they saw advancing toward them Mr. 
Thornton and his latest charmer, Lady 
Violet Babbington, an English maiden 
of some forty summers, who, under the 
escort of her brother, Lord Brandish, 
had been yachting with that saintly 
yachtsman, the Duke of N , and, 
having left him at Nassau, was now on 
her way to New York, taking in the 
Florida watering-places en route. 

Lady Violet was a willowy blonde, 
tall and spare, and always dressed in 
shades of what she prettily called “my 
own color,” in reference to her eyes 
and to her name. The eyes looked a 
little faded, even behind the most be- 
coming veil, and the shade of her mauve 
muslin gown seemed a trifle girlish, 
viewed from the recording years of the 
Peerage, but Lady Violet had much to 
commend her—good manners and a 
charming English voice and the de- 
lightful faculty of making people ap- 
pear at their best. Perhaps Mr. Thorn- 
ton should be excepted from this agree- 
able hypnotism, for he was so capti- 
vated by her that the natural man—pos- 
sessed of many good qualities in spite 
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of his vanity—was lost under an affecta- 
tion of youthfulness designed to catch 
her girlish fancy. She seemed de- 
lighted with his attentions, and encour- 
aged him to follow her about every- 
where. 

Cressy resented her behavior on the 
ground that she was openly making a 
fool of her uncle, and would have told 
Mr. Thornton the unvarnished truth 
if she had dared to, which would have 
been a mistake likely to defeat its own 
end. Lady Violet didn’t despise him 
in the least; she liked him very much, 
but she considered all Americans so 
extraordinary that whether they di- 
verged a little more or a little less from 
English standards was not worth con- 
sidering. She certainly was not making 
a matrimonial set at a stranger met for 
the first time at a watering-place, but it 
was not impossible that she might hear 
agreeable things of him later that might 
induce her to cultivate the possessor of 
a huge fortune, whose acquaintance had 
begun so romantically. Her brother, 
Lord Brandish, was not generous, and 
when her father, the old Earl of Bally- 
brandish, died, poor Lady Violet would 
find spinsterhood lean living. 

Cressy might have been more sym- 
pathetic had she known all this, but 
young judgment is uncompromising, 
and she looked with disfavor at the ad- 
vancing pair. 

“Really, they ought to be in perambu- 
lators,” she whispered to Lucy. “Any- 
thing so youthful should not be trusted 
out alone.” 

Lucy smiled indulgently. 

‘They look sweet in bicycle chairs,” 
she returned. “That I can vouch for. 
I met them yesterday afternoon being 
navigated through the jungle by a pair 
of grinning Sambos, and the sight was 
worth the price of my ride.” 

Cressy forbore to ask her friend 
what she had been doing in the romantic 
shade of the jungle, and who had been 
her companion—besides the Sambo at 
her back—for, in truth, Lucy was be- 
yond teasing; and so she only re- 
marked : 

“She cannot have serious designs 
upon him; but I hate to see him making 
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a fool of himself. I have got to rescue 
him, poor old soul, though I don’t quite 
see how it’s to be accomplished.” 

“By minding your own business, my 
dear,” said sensible Lucy, and Lady 
Violet was close upon them. 

Having first made sure of their iden- 
tity by peering at them through her 
jeweled lorgnettes, she addressed them 
in her delightful voice: 

“We are going to look on at tennis 
for a bit before bathing. Would you 
care to come? My brother is playing 
Miss Morton in the finals for Mr. 
Thornton’s cup. They are both rather 
good at it, and it is quite the event of the 
tournament. You will find everybody 
there.” 

“An excellent reason for not going,” 
said Cressy, more pleasantly than the 
words imply. “If every one is at ten- 
nis we shall have the surf to ourselves. 
Lucy and I always try to get our swim 
before the crowd arrives.” 

Lady Violet looked amused. 

“T am not as exclusive as you Ameri- 
cans,” she declared. “I like doing 
things with the crowd.” 

Mr. Thornton gave a quick glance of 
apprehension. In all the week of their 
acquaintance he had never seen his 
charmer in any situation he could disap- 
prove, and this sounded as if she were 
giving her endorsement to “promiscu- 
ous bathing,” the thing of all others he 
most reprobated in modern manners. 
He felt constrained to let her know 
his feelings on this subject, and was 
searching for phrases modest enough to 
convey his objections when she whisked 
the conversation off to quite another 
topic and left him grappling with the 
proprieties. 

“Did you know,” she asked, “that 
Mr. Thornton is giving us a little din- 
ner this evening at Bradley’s? I lost 
five pounds there yesterday, and I ab- 
solutely must get it back. He proposed 
that we should dine there first and then 
try our luck at roulette later.” 

This seemed entirely proper to Mr. 
Thornton ; a modest woman could gam- 
ble promiscuously, but not bathe! He 
gave his invitation to dinner very heart- 
ily to Mrs. Pembroke and his niece, and 


trotted after Lady Violet to the tennis 
courts, while they pursued their way to 
The Breakers in advance of the fashion- 
able bathing hour. 

Perhaps Lady Violet was right about 
the extreme exclusiveness of a small 
coterie of American women. It is, as 
it were, a last stand made by people of 
acknowledged position against the vul- 
gar pretensions of money without 
breeding, but it is fast disappearing. 

If Mrs. Pembroke and Cressy had 
been asked whether they despised the 
throng by whom they were surrounded, 
they would have indignantly denied such 
a charge. They would have explained 
their aloofness with a mock humility 
that would not deceive a child. ‘“No- 
body wanted to know them! They 
were left out of things because they 
were not popular at the hotels, and, be- 
sides, they hadn’t any frocks grand 
enough to please all those dressy ladies 
who never wore the same _ costume 
twice, and whose fortunes were so loud- 
ly proclaimed on their backs.” 

All this put into plain English meant 
that their own clothes were as expen- 
sively simple as the others were expen- 
sively grand, and had the “dressy la- 
dies” ventured to include them in any 
general scheme of amusement they 
would have been repelled by manners 
outwardly sweet but inwardly veiling a 
deep-seated reserve. After all, theirs 
was but another manifestation of snob- 
bishness. 

Their carly bath in the surf left these 
two fastidious young women with an 
idle hour upon their hands, which they 
turned to account by strolling into the 
swimming-pool to watch the fun. 

Tennis was over, and the order of the 
morning especially such a warm morn- 
ing—was a plunge in the ocean or the 
pool, or, indeed, in both! On this par- 
ticular day the pool appeared to be the 
favorite, and by the time Lucy and 
Cressy had found chairs at the end of 
the platform the frolicking was at its 
height. Heads were bobbing like coco- 
nuts in the water, adventurous bathers 
were sliding down the water chute, all 
sorts of accomplishments in fancy swim- 
ming were being exhibited; men and 
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women, boys and girls, were playing 
together like a shoal of porpoises, and 
every one looked happy but—Mr. 
Thornton ! 

Cressy could hardly believe her eyes; 
but there he was, going slowly but 
buoyantly around the extreme edge of 
the pool. His blue-and-red bathing- 
dress might indeed have dated back to 
the late A. T. Stewart, for it had 
sleeves that reached his wrists, while 
his feet were encased in blue stockings ; 
and yet, in spite of this decorous cos- 
tume, he looked ashamed! His whole 
mind seemed concentrated on his task, 
and three times round was his limit. 

He had just begun his last tour when 
the door of a bath-house behind Cressy 
opened, and Lady Violet burst upon 
the spectators in a purple bathing-dress, 
with legs bare to her knees, or, to state 
the truth more discreetly, her ladyship 
—unlike Mr. Thornton—did not wear 
stockings. 

She came forward slowly, screwing 
up her near-sighted eyes and lifting her 
bare feet reluctantly, after the fashion 
of a dignified hen treading a damp path, 
till she nearly fell over Cressy. 

“T am looking for my brother,” she 
explained. “Have you seen him?” 

Miss Doncaster’s eyes were dancing 
with mischief, though her words were 
demure. 

“T do not think Lord Brandish is 
here,” she said politely, “but there is 
my uncle in that blue-and-red bathing- 
suit. I am sure he will take care of 
you.” 

“Really!” exclaimed Lady Violet, 
rolling her r’s most charmingly. “Do 
you think I might venture to join him?” 

“Why, certainly,” answered Cressy, in 
good American. 

There was a flash of purple as Lady 
Violet flung herself on the breast of the 
brine, while two long, white sticks met 
and parted as she kicked her lithe length 
toward Mr. Thornton. 

At first he didn’t see her coming, and 
when he did he couldn’t accept the testi- 
mony of his eyes till he had shaded 
them with one fat hand. The indelicacy 
of her costume nearly paralyzed him; 
his breath came quick and short. For 
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a second he trod water, and then shame 
for her renewed the activity of boy- 
hood ; as her ladyship opened her mouth 
to claim his assistance he sank from 
view—only a bubble marked his exit— 
and, swimming dexterously under wa- 
ter, he popped out at the stairs just as 
she had clutched the shoulder of an 
utter stranger, under the impression it 
was her friend. 

Cressy was delighted with the success 
of her joke, and laughed till Mrs. Pem- 
broke was ashamed of her and carried 
her off to the piazza of The Breakers 
to hear the band play. 

This was a Palm Beach custom, and 
the crowd already assembled was being 
momentarily augmented by those who 
had just finished their toilets and were 
seeking companionship and a little re- 
freshment after bathing. 

Dick and Tom Mahan had reserved a 
favorite corner, and had just ordered 
orangeade for the ladies, and some- 
thing more stimulating for themselves, 
when Mr. Thornton came slowly to- 
ward them and leaned on the back of 
Cressy’s chair. 

He looked so cast down that Mahan 
felt something must be done to raise 
his spirits and suggested : 

“Why not have a cocktail, sir?” 

Mr. Thornton made a gesture of 
waving the proposal from him. Re- 
proof flashed in his eye. 

“I have lived for fifty-eight years,” 
he said solemnly, “and I have never in- 
sulted my stomach with a mixed drink. 
I will take Scotch and soda.” 

The virtue of his tone as he gave this 
order to the waiting Ganymede pro- 
duced all the effect of total abstinence. 
The simplicity of the drink attested its 
innocence. The others felt ashamed of 
their hybrid tastes, even the women of 
their orangeade, and a gloom de- 
scended until Lady Violet came saunter- 
ing up, in ignorance of her own dis- 
grace. Mr. Thornton scuttled to the 
other side of Mrs. Pembroke to avoid 
her proximity, but it was of no avail; 
she addressed him boldly, vanquished 
him in two minutes, and—metaphorical- 
ly—retied him to her apron-string be- 
fore Cressy could interfere. 
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“Dear Mr. Thornton,” said the mel- 
lifluous voice, “can you fancy my mis- 
taking another person for you in the 
water? I actually laid hands upon an 
utter stranger, thinking I was appealing 
to your kindness. Come here and sit 
by me, and tell me what you have been 
doing with yourself.” 

She looked so rosy and young as she 
professed herself so sure of his friend- 
ship that his heart melted within him, 
and he made up his mind to forgive 
her, and reform her by a skilful hint. 
His imagination even toyed with a pair 
of purple silk stockings as a bridge 


prize—they would certainly point out - 


a deficiency in her toilet—but his 
modesty discarded the thought, and be- 
fore he hit upon anything else Gany- 
mede arrived with the tray. 

Lady Violet’s jeweled lorgnettes were 
at once directed to the rattling glasses. 

“T have heard so much of your Amer- 
ican drinks,” she said, accepting one 
from Mahan. “And this is a cocktail! 
Do you know, it’s not half bad! Has it 
any particular name?” 

The genus cocktail was narrowed to 
the species Martini, and Lady Violet’s 
tender thoughts turned to her father, 
the earl. 

“T’m wondering would my father like 
this! I quite fancy he would. Do you 
suppose, Mr. Mahan, I could get the 
recipe to take home with me? It gives 
one a delicious glow after the salt 
water.” 

Mahan declared himself possessed of 
the required information, if only he had 
a slip of paper on which to write it 
down. His own pockets having proved 
barren of anything beyond a handker- 
chief and a cigarette-case, he ruthless- 
ly interrupted Dick’s conversation with 
Mrs. Pembroke with a demand for sta- 
tionery. Doncaster took a letter from 
. his breast-pocket, drew it from the en- 
velope and proceeded to tear off half the 
last page, which was free from writing, 
leaving the envelope on the arm of his 
chair. 

A stray sea breeze came fluttering 
from the ocean, and, picking up the en- 
velope, deposited it in Cressy’s lap. The 
handwriting was Maitland’s, and the 


Palm Beach post-mark proclaimed that 
it had been received that morning. 

Then he was coming! What other 
reason could he have for writing? 

The telltale color flew to Cressy’s 
cheeks, and a smile of joyful anticipa- 
tion hovered on her lips. She half put 
out her hand to ask for the letter and 
then drew it back, fearful of betraying 
her agitation to the company. “Why 
didn’t Lucy make the move to go?” she 
reflected impatiently. “And how silly 
it was in Lady Violet to keep them all 
waiting while she discussed that hor- 
rid drink. Tom Mahan was evidently 
adding ingredients out of his own im- 
agination! Why, it was like that un- 
pleasant remedy for malaria, War- 
burg’s tincture, made of forty different 
kinds of bitterness 

At this point of her impatience there 
was a pushing back of chairs—at last 
they were going, and, thank the stars! 
Mr. Mahan was still pouring out direc- 
tions to Lady Violet in one ear, while 
Uncle John was reprobating mixed 
drinks in the other. Cressy didn’t care 
whether Dick and Lucy wanted her 
company or not ; she didn’t care whether 
they guessed that Barton Maitland’s 
coming had grown more important to 
her than anything on earth; all she 
wanted was an answer to the longing of 
her heart that must be satisfied. 

“Dick,” she cried, staying his hand 
as he was about to light his cigarette, 
“did Mr. Maitland say anything inter- 
esting in his letter?’ Her hands 
shook so that she put them behind her 
back. 

Dick held his match suspended long 
enough to say: “Well, rather!” in sar- 
castic understatement, and then he kept 
her waiting till his cigarette was aglow. 
“He says the initial output is a lot bet- 
ter than we dared to hope. The lowest 
assay is thirty dollars to the ton, while 
holes sunk deeper along the vein show 
that the ore increases in value as the 
shafts go down. What do you think 
of that, Miss Croesus ?” 

The light went out of the girl’s face. 
What did the money matter? 

“Didn’t he say when he was com- 
ing?” she pleaded. 
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“Never so much as mentioned it,” 
said Dick indifferently, hurrying on to 
overtake Lucy, who had strolled ahead. 
“You didn’t really expect him, did you? 
What is there to attract an energetic 
fellow like Maitland here?” 

They were walking along the asphalt 
promenade that connects the hotels, 
but Cressy saw nothing of its flower- 
ing shrubbery and overarching palms; 
disappointment clothed everything in a 
gray mist that no prospect of material 
gold could brighten. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Thornton marshaled his party 
into the café of the Beach Club—alias 
Bradley’s—with his usual fussy hospi- 
tality. It was half a lifetime since he 
had entertained so lavishly, and he felt 
the day an era. 

Lady Violet in a shimmering com- 
bination of lace and flowered silk of 
her favorite color was on his right, Mrs. 
Pembroke on his left, with Lord Bran- 
dish beside her, and Dick, alas! opposite. 
Cressy had the head of the table, with 
the younger members of the party at 
her end, and the feast proceeded. Mr. 
Thornton could have exclaimed with 
Alexander, in the fulness of his satis- 
faction: 


Lovely Thais sits beside thee; 
Take the good the gods provide thee, 


for he enjoyed his own good cheer to 
the full, while Lady Violet grew love- 
lier every moment. 

This social craze evinced by his uncle 
bore severely upon Doncaster that day. 
He had been trying since noon to see 
Lucy Pembroke alone, and had been 
persistently headed off by the elder 
gentleman, who wanted so much ad- 
vice in regard to his entertainments 
that he could not be separated for five 
minutes from her superior knowledge. 
He had joined them walking home from 
The Breakers, he had lunched with 
them, he had carried off both Lucy and 
Cressy to arrange the flowers and prizes 
in the private room he had secured for 
his bridge party, and when that was 
over he had kept Mrs. Pembroke talk- 
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ing over its phenomenal success till it 
was time to dress for dinner. De- 
cidedly Dick was to be pitied—with the 
affections at white heat, to be balked 
was bitter. 

If Lucy saw his state of mind, it was 
not apparent in the unperturbed gentle- 
ness of her manner. She was as anx- 
ious to make Mr. Thornton’s guests en- 
joy themselves as if she were personally 
responsible, and Cressy’s evident depres- 
sion furnished an additional motive for 
her efforts. She even persuaded the old 
gentleman to excuse his niece from the 
bridge party, upon the ground that she 
was so preternaturally clever that she 
would carry off all the prizes, and Mr. 
Thornton, who was determined upon 
certain fair ones acquiring certain ar- 
ticles of loot, was delighted to avoid 
such a danger. The right ladies won 
the right prizes, “the man with the 
gold mine” was more popular than 
ever, and, once more like Alexander, 
soothed with the sound of his own 
praise, he “grew vain.” 

Lady Violet’s graceful shoulders were 
that moment freeing themselves from 
the soft warmth of the white feather boa 
she had won, and Mr. Thornton was 
openly complimenting himself on his 
selection, when all the wind was taken 
out of his sails by the arrival of an- 
other party, larger, smarter and infinite- 
ly more hilarious than his own. 

They had arrived that morning with 
Mr. Coventry Gilder in two private 
cars, and were staying at The Break- 
ers, but as they were bent upon doing 
everything do-able in the week allotted 
to Palm Beach, they naturally initiated 
their career with an evening at the 
club. Most of them were known to 
Mr. Thornton’s party—that is, to the 
Dukeville contingent—and _ greetings 
and nods were exchanged, to that gen- 
tleman’s disgust. He didn’t know them, 
and he didn’t want Lady Violet to know 
them, and he didn’t want her to know 
that he didn’t know them, and he wished 
they would all go home with their 
billionaire host, Coventry Gilder, and 
leave him cock of the walk with his 
reputation for money based upon hope. 

The Gilder party seated themselves 
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with the chatter and rustle of a flock of 
parrots. They called each other by first 
names or last names as the whim seized 
them; they shouted comments across to 
Cressy and Mrs. Pembroke; they all 
told Coventry what to order, and every 
one wanted a different thing; they were 
as patently out for a lark as any party 
of college boys celebrating a football 
victory; they were noisy, vulgar, out- 
rageous, and yet, judging from their in- 
tonation and accent, as well as by a dis- 
tinction of manner that shone through 
their improprieties, you felt sure they 
were well-bred people misconducting 
themselves rather than the hoodlums 
they seemed. 

Mr. Thornton was torn between envy 
and contempt. They were rivals to be 
outshone and vulgarians to be frowned 
down; and yet they ruffled the placidity 
of his self-esteem. 

To Lady Violet they were new speci- 
ments of the Fauna Americana, more 
interesting than anything she had met 
yet. Her ever-ready lorgnettes were 
focused, and the names of most of them 
demanded, before she could go on with 
her dinner. She intended knowing them 
the moment the meal was over. 

“Brandish,” she called softly to her 
brother across the table, “have we let- 
ters to Mrs. Schuyler Van Prank?’ 
—she pronounced it “Skuler.” - “That 
is she at the large table over there. I 
wish you would go and introduce your- 
self to Mr. Gilder after dinner, and tell 
him the duke wished us to know him.” 

Lord Brandish acquiesced; they also 
were traveling for diversion, and were 
not backward in procuring it. 

By the time coffee was served Mr. 
Thornton was so shocked and sulky he 
could hardly speak; Lady Violet’s at- 
tention was so continually absorbed by 
the Gilder party, that he suspected— 
with a jealousy fatal to digestion—that 
the great Coventry himself was ihe ob- 
ject of her interest. 

Mrs. Van Prank was anticipating the 
serious work of the evening by a little 
betting on her own skill which en- 
chanted guests and servants alike. She 


had made about two dozen bread pills 
—hardly as clean as the rosy fingers of 


the lady would have led one to hope— 
and she now offered to hit any one any- 
where for twenty-five cents—stakes on 
the table. 

Her proposal was promptly accepted, 
purses and pockets gave up their quar- 
ters, and manly shirt-fronts and fem- 
inine bodices were offered as targets, 
and the shooting began. 

Little squeals of encouragement 
greeted every success, and the fun was 
at its height when a larger pellet than 
usual, aimed at Mr. Gilder’s bouton- 
niére, missed the mark and knocked his 
eye-glasses into his coffee-cup, where 
they fell in many pieces. Billionaires 
have tempers like ordinary men—at 
least, so we are told—and Coventry 
pushed back his chair as he wiped a 
splash of coffee from his cheek, and 
glared furiously at Mrs. Van Prank. 
She was truly sorry and apologized so 
prettily that she finally won forgiveness, 
but it broke up the party, and as Mr. 
Thornton had at the same moment sug- 
gested going into the next room the 
rival diners met and joined forces. In- 
troductions followed; Mrs. Van Prank 
lavished her sweetest smiles on Mr. 
Thornton, thereby restoring him to ami- 
ability; the great Coventry was cap- 
tured by Lord Brandish and presented 
to Lady Violet; the people who already 
knew each other mingled freely, and 
all moved toward the oblique passage 
leading to the gambling-room. 

It was a great, octagonal apartment, 
charmingly lighted and roofed by a 
domed ceiling supported on delicate 
white pillars. These, with the aid of 
growing palms, made alcoves for tables 
used for hazard and baccarat, while the 
more prominent position was given to 
four roulette tables. The intense white 
was relieved by the soft green of the 
carpet, the gay marking of the tables 
and the screening plants. 

It was after ten o’clock, and the place 
was crowded, but perfect decorum pre- 
vailed, and silence, except for the voices 
of the croupiers making their necessary 
announcements, and the rustle of the 
women’s dresses as they seated them- 
selves or moved away. The expression 
on the faces of the players was interest- 
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ing to mark. There was the stolid im- 
perturbability of the habitual gambler, 
male or female, who won or lost with- 
out so much as a contraction of the 
brow; there were women of fashion ex- 
ploiting the place as they might have 
done Baden or Monte Carlo, seeking a 
momentary sensation, and making pretty 
gestures of mock despair when their 
ventures were raked in; and then there 
were the shamefaced players, who slunk 
by their acquaintances with a hangdog 
look and settled to the business of the 
evening with nervous excitement. 

The fact that the place is a club re- 
stricts its visitors to members or those 
introduced by members, and shuts out a 
class of tourists who might be found 
undesirable; but the European flavor 
so daringly stirred into the simple in- 
gredients of American life is so unique 
that few people are willing to leave 
Palm Beach without at least a glimpse 
of the exotic institution. 

Indeed, the lookers-on are almost as 
interesting a study as the players, es- 
pecially when they disapprove, for then 
vice lurks so patently about the tables 
that they expect to see the croupiers 
grow horns and hoofs while they wait. 

And are they not right? Of all the 
vices, gambling is the most inveterate, 
and there is surely danger in having old- 
world naughtiness made respectable in 
our midst. 

Lady Violet and Mr. Gilder came 
first into the room, closely followed by 
Mrs. Van Prank and Mr. Thornton, 
and the flutter occasioned by such dis- 
tinguished arrivals was very percepti- 
ble. Even the mask-like faces of the 
croupiers lit up. for a second with a 
flash of recognition as the great Cov- 
entry piloted Lady Violet to a seat at 
the top of the nearest roulette table, 
and stood leaning over the back of her 
chair. 

Mrs. Van Prank passed 6n to an al- 
cove—baccarat was her game; she got 
more excitement out of it—but she 
stopped on her way to explain her plan 
to Lady Violet, and to offer her chap- 
eronage, as the rest of the party were 
not likely to linger much longer. 

Lady Violet opened her purse and 
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drew out a'roll of bills. It was a pretty 
purse of gold mesh and had been well 
replenished for the evening. As she 
unfolded her money, a tiny square of 
cardboard of the kind given as checks 
for hats and cloaks at restaurants 
dropped to the floor. Mr. Gilder, with 
an instinct that revealed the true gam- 
bling spirit, covered the number with 
his foot, till he could lift it and hide it 
in his hand, when, showing it to his 
companion with furtive care, he whis- 
pered: 

“Your lucky number.” 

It was one. 

Lady Violet separated a_ ten-dollar 
bill and turned her languid eyes upon 
Coventry’s face, seeking his advice. He 
nodded, and indicated the exact spot 
where the bet would cover the whole. 

“With such a hint from fortune, you 
ought to sweep the thirty-six numbers,” 
he said under his breath. 

The wheel spun, the ball dropped; 
her ladyship was three hundred and 
sixty dollars to the good! With a pru- 
dence truly national, she pocketed the 
three hundred and went on playing with 
the sixty, venturing five at a time. Her 
success varied, and Mr. Gilder, rather 
disgusted by her parsimonious ways, 
took a chair beside her and began stak- 
ing money for himself. The interest 
of the spectators immediately centered 
upon him; the way in which fortune 
would deal with this favored child was 
infinitely more momentous than the des- 
perate game of some ruined man. He 
evitiently had a plan of betting on the 
red, which puzzled Lady Violet for a 
minute till she noticed, when he 
stretched out his hand, a fluffy thread 
of red silk that had attached itself to 
his sleeve. Superstitious Mr. Gilder! 

As it became evident that he meant 
to play for some time, and that Lady 
Violet meant to watch him, Mrs. Pem- 
broke and Cressy started to go back to 
the hotel, Lucy walking ahead with 
Dick, and Cressy following with Tom 
Mahan. 

A glorious moon was shining, smil- 
ing at its own reflection in the lake and 
throwing out each leaf of foliage with 
photographic distinctness. The loveli- 
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ness of the night induced Cressy to lin- 
ger ; it calmed the dull ache at her heart, 
which had grown insufferably painful 
in the chatter and gaiety of the evening. 
Here at least was quiet, and Mahan 
seemed to understand her mood. The 
silence was broken by the noise of the 
evening train rolling across Lake Worth 
on its trestle, and Cressy waited to let 
it go by before following the path to 
the hotel. It was at least an hour late, 
and its passengers were impatient to 
burst from their imprisonment, for they 
were standing in the aisles and crowd- 
ing toward the doors, as if they could 
hardly give it time to slow down. 

Cressy gazed at window after window 
as they shot past, and thought how lit- 
tle interest it held for her, now that 
Maitland had ignored his promise; and 
then her eye caught something that 
made her almost cry out with excite- 
ment and gather her skirts as if she 
wanted to race the train to the hotel. 
It was the back of a man’s head and 
shoulders, framed by a window, and 
so like the person in her thoughts that 
for a moment she was deceived. 

“It was he!” she told herself. “Who 
else possessed that rare perfection of 
outline, that wonderful poise of the 
head !” 

And then the absurdity of the idea 
came home to her, and she dismissed it 
with a sigh. He would hardly follow 
upon his letter without telegraphing, 
and, after all, there were other men 
with handsome heads and muscular 
shoulders. She put it from her, and 
turned to hear what Tom Mahan was 
saying. 

A wandering attention underlying an 
attitude of polite interest is a dangerous 
combination, as Cressy found when she 
jerked her thoughts back from the man 
in the car to the man by her side and 
found he was pouring out an impas- 
sioned proposal, imploring her to be his 
wife, and assuring her he could teach 
her to care for him, no matter how in- 
different she might feel herself at pres- 
ent. 

Most attractive young women have 
been told the same thing, and it would 
not have startled Cressy if she had 


known how long he had been talking or 
whether her lips had been guilty of 
any imprudent utterance while her 
mind was in the car—at the mine—any- 
where but with Tom Mahan in the palm 
walk by the lake. He had got so far 
in his declaration while she had been 
dreaming that sheer fright made her re- 
fusal brusk to unkindness, and then 
shame at her harshness made her burst 
into self-accusing truth. 

“T am so sorry to wound you,” she 
said; “so sorry I cannot care in the way 
you wish. Perhaps six months ago I 
might have tried, in my ignorance, to let 
you teach me; but now’—she stopped 
in the path and faced him as she made 
her confession—“now I know the differ- 
ence between liking and loving just as 
hopelessly, just as violently, as you do.” 

A silence fell between them as they 
walked toward the hotel, and as they 
reached it Mahan spoke. 

“T shall go home to-morrow,” he said 
miserably. “I don’t want to persecute 
you with my unhappiness, and, by 
Jove! I don’t want to see the man you 
are in love with! That’s all moonshine 
about his not caring for you, my dear; 
you are the kind men have to care about 
—I wish to Heaven you weren’t—and 
so I suppose you’ll make it up with him 
one of these days. I hope he’s the right 
sort.” 

Cressy made no answer, for tears 
were very close, and in the great hall 
he left her. 

“Good-by,” he said. “When you see 
me again you will know I have learned 
to bear my disappointment decently, at 
all events, but it will always be there, 
Cressy, even when I hear you are hap- 
pily married.” 

She had never liked him so well as 
when he stood trying to smile his good- 
by and putting aside his mortification 
to prophesy her happiness. 

It was only ten o’clock, too early for 
bed and she went to the sitting-room 
she shared with Lucy to await her 
friend’s coming. They always met here 
for a little gossip before going to bed, 
and she had a feeling there would be 
news for her to-night. She guessed 
that Maitland’s letter, so bald in inter- 
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est to her, was full of joyful possibili- 
ties to Dick. 

The room was the kind of snuggery 
luxurious women always set up for 
themselves, even in hotels. Flowers 
and periodicals were heaped upon the 
tables; photographs in elaborate frames 
were everywhere; water-colors were 
pinned against the walls; the sofas were 
half hidden by cushions of silk or em- 
broidery, and the lamps wore petticoats 
to emphasize the color scheme. 

Cressy settled herself in a comforta- 
ble chair, and took up her half-finished 
novel—one that had thrilled her yester- 
day, but to-night she read the same 
words over and over and they gave her 
no imagery. She saw only one scene, 
and that wasn’t in the book. She was 
back at the mine, sitting by Maitland’s 
fire while he read aloud and Dick lay 
on his couch and listened. In her work- 
basket, undef the towel she was hem- 
ming, lay a little photograph of Mait- 
land she had found in an old book, and 
while he read she took up her scissors 
and cut it to the size of her watch and 
shut it in. Neither he nor Dick had 
seen what she was doing, and she re- 
membered feeling ashamed of her theft 
and making up her mind to confess it 
the next day; but she never did, and 
now the watch had gone forever, and 
the man! She wondered whether she 
had been really in love with him then 
or only in the borderland leading to it, 
and then she told herself, with a twinge 
of self-contempt, that she and Dick were 
so dull they needed the pain of separa- 
tion to show them what they valued; 
it was a Doncaster trait. Perhaps con- 
trast had also made plainer what man- 
ner of man she honored; weighed in 
the scale against idlers like Tom Ma- 
han and young Peele, Maitland’s pur- 
poseful life seemed ennobled. With 
them sport was the measure of their 
activity, with him every incident of the 
day’s work required virile qualities, en- 
durance, self-repression, high courage, 
ability to control men and affairs, a 
mind capable of caring for infinite detail 
and yet holding it subordinate to the 
greater results. A man of culture—a 
gentleman in the largest, worthiest 
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sense! Her world didn’t hold many 
like him, she told herself proudly. The 
reverie ended with one searching ques- 
tion: had he ever cared for her? She 
shook her head. Once she had thought 
so, but his indifference was the answer. 
If he had loved her, they, too, might be 
walking in the moonlight under the 
palms, like Dick and Lucy, forgetful of 
the hour. 

At the end of all these reflections, 
turned and twisted and amplified and 
dismissed, the little traveling-clock at 
her elbow struck eleven, and Cressy 
laid down her book and determined to 
go to bed. It wasn’t like Lucy to stay 
out so late, but in the circumstances she 
could forgive her. Womanlike, she 
moved about the room, straightening 
the cushions, touching the flowers, leav- 
ing the beauty of order for her friend, 
and was just turning to go when the 
door opened and the lovers came in. 

Lucy wore over her dinner dress a 
long wrap which, thrown back from her 
shoulders, seemed to add to the stately 
dignity of her figure. Her face was 
radiant with a happiness that told its 
tale. 

Cressy had often heard of the beatific 
effects of love, but she had never before 
come face to face with its results. 

Dick’s eyes were blazing with excite- 
ment, and he rushed into incoherent 
speech almost before he got into the 
room. 

“Dear old girl,” he said to Cressy, 

“we are going to be married—Lucy and 
I—just as soon as we get home; and I 
know you will be almost as glad as I 
am. 
And Cressy drew them down on the 
sofa, on each side of her, and rejoiced 
and sympathized and made them tell 
their story. 

Dick did the talking, and Lucy lis- 
tened with her soul in her eyes. It was 
at the mine that Dick had found out 
how dull life was without her, and at the 
mine he had begin to hope that his for- 
tunes might mend with Calina gold so 
that he could ask a rich woman to marry 
him and still preserve his self-respect ; 
and on the yacht he had grown to love 
her so intolerably that he could hardly 
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keep the hot words back, and he had 
fought the battle every day with him- 
self till at last Maitland’s letter had 
made it possible to tell her. 

Tears stood in Lucy’s eyes. 

“T suppose,” she said, “you didn’t re- 
member that some one else had to bear 
the misery of your pride.” 

Cressy kissed her new sister’s tears 
away, and, after the manner of her sex, 
joined her in attacking the man. 

“My dear Dick,” she said patroniz- 
ingly, “if you could stop to think of 
your own self-respect, a woman could 
teach you much about humility in love.” 

And then, feeling that she had played 
“God bless you, my children,” long 
enough, she wished them good night 
and took herself off, with an admonition 
to her brother not to stay late. 

In the hall she encountered Uncle 
John, also on his way to bed. He 
looked less jaunty than usual; his pot- 
hook curls trailed nearly to his eye- 
brows, and his white tie was limp. He 
was so full of his wrongs at the hands 
of Lady Violet that he burst into in- 
vective almost before Cressy was with- 
in earshot. 

“I’m sorry I gave her that dinner,” 
he declared, “and mighty sorry she won 
the white feather boa. I'd ’a’ rather 
you'd ’a’ had it! She’s so taken up with 
that Coventry Gilder that she hardly 
wished me good night. I’ve done with 
the British aristocracy—they ain't 
grateful! I’ve a good mind to go home 
and marry the doctor’s widow.” 

As he made this awful threat some- 
thing like a tear shone in his eye, and 
Cressy, to turn the current of his 
thoughts, confided to him her brother’s 
engagement. 

“Don’t go home just yet, Uncle 
John,” she said affectionately. ‘Dick 
and Mrs. Pembroke are going to be 
married as soon as we get back to Duke- 
ville, and we want you at the wedding. 
We shouldn’t feel that it was properly 
accomplished without our only rela- 
tion.” 

Uncle John was enormously excited. 

“Going to marry Mrs. Pembroke, is 
he? Well, ’tain’t much of a surprise 


to me, and it won’t be to Barton Mait- 
land. I wrote to him from Miami that 
we were all paired off except me—that 
you were as good as engaged to Tom 
Mahan, and Dick to Mrs. Pembroke; 
even Miss Morton, who was traveling 
with us, had a mortgage on young 
Peele—so that if he joined us at Palm 
Beach he would have to be content with 
my company. Now he will see I only 
spoke the truth.” 

Poor Cressy’s cheeks flamed. 

“How could you!” she cried. “You 
have no right to couple my name with 
any young man’s, It’s indelicate—it’s 
disgusting! I’m not going to marry 
Mr. Mahan!” . 

“The more fool you!” retorted Uncle 
John angrily, as he trotted solemnly 
down the corridor, offended dignity ex- 
pressed in every curve of his fat little 
figure. 

Cressy almost stamped her foot with 
impotent rage. Now she knew why 
Maitland had not come! 

Later, when Hannah left her to the 
solitude of the moonlight flooding her 
bedroom window, one consoling thought 
lessened her misery. If he could stay 
away for such a reason, at least he 
cared. 


CHAPTER X. 


At twenty a wakeful night often en- 
hances a woman’s charm. The youth- 
ful freshness is too vigorous to be hurt, 
while expression is added by a slight 
sharpening of the features and deepen- 
ing of the shadows under the eyes. It 
brings out the spiritual beauty, and 
does not destroy the devil’s. 

Cressy had spent a night of mental 
suffering. She had devised several 
plans by which Maitland could be un- 
deceived in regard to Mr. Thornton’s 
intelligence, and every plan seemed like 
a plain offer of her love. She com- 
posed letter after letter, making the 
announcement of Dick’s engagement a 
pretext to write, and hinting vaguely 
at her own loneliness, and then she was 
ashamed at such a palpable effort to in- 
form him of her freedom, and fell back 
upon silence as the better way. Silence 
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and time work miracles, but the way is 
slow and the hearts of the young are 
quick. 

Presently her thoughts took another 
direction. Suppose Uncle John went 
home before Dick’s wedding and con- 
fessed his mistake and brought Mait- 
land on to Dukeville—how she would 
welcome him at the farmhouse, and 
how they would go riding over the 
plains, renewing old days! He should 
ride Roughrider and she would ride 
Scout; and McManus would make 
friends with him. Very exclusive was 
McManus, but there were some men 
he accepted at once—made them free 
of the dog’s club, so to speak. 

Then these pleasant visions would 
vanish at the remembrance of the un- 
derlying if that stood between them and 
fruition. What seemed much more 
likely was solitude and spinsterhood at 
the old house, without Dick’s coming 
home to look forward to in the even- 
ings; or possibly no home at all—they 
might think her too young to live 
alone! 

No sister who has fancied herself the 
interest of a brother’s life surrenders 
him to another woman without a pang, 
and Cressy, while she rejoiced at his 
engagement, was human enough to see 
her own life stripped of much she 
valued. 

Daylight found her still awake, and 
at seven she rapped at Hannah’s door, 
which was next her own. 

“Get up, Nanna,” she called, “and 
have your breakfast and bring me a cup 
of coffee, and we'll hire two bicycle 
chairs and go through the jungle. We'll 
go all the way to the ostrich farm and 
the alligator pool and see the sights. I 
can’t stand this room another minute.” 

Hannah was not an early riser, and 
resented the least infringement of rou- 
tine, but there was something in the 
girl’s voice that made her scramble out 
of bed and run to the door. When 
Cressy called her “Nanna” it was a 
return to baby days, an appeal to the 
affection that had never failed her. She 
opened the door wide enough to get a 
look at the child’s face, and disclosed 
a vision of sparse gray hair tightly 
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twisted, and a dark-brown dressing- 
gown that veiled her like a mystery. 
The sight overcame Cressy’s depression. 

“I know you got that garment at 
The Old Maids’ Shop,” she laughed. 
“Lots of people get their clothes there, 
and I am coming to it myself soon, so 
keep the address for me.” 

Hannah gave a snort. 

“It’s making for an illness you are!” 
she said anxiously. “I see it in your 
face. I tell you, Miss Cressy, it’s fly- 
ing against Providence to go chasing 
summer weather before the time. Why, 
I liked it better at the mine than I do 
here.” 

“TI did myself,” answered Miss Don- 
caster meekly. 

An hour later, when she and her old 
nurse came out from the hotel to take 
their “Afromobiles,” they were aston- 
ished to see a young gentleman, whose 
figure seemed strangely familiar, dash 
up the path, while he breathlessly 
begged them to stop. i 

“Please wait, Miss Doncaster,” he 
called. “When a person has crossed 
the continent to spend twenty-four 
hours with you, he likes to begin the 
day early.” 

So there he was, after all—and it had 
been he she saw in the car window, and 
all the unhappiness of the night, and 
her anger against her uncle, might 
have been spared if she had only trusted 
the evidence of her own eyes. 

There was the ring of absolute glad- 
ness in his voice, and a look in his face 
that set her heart beating wildly, but 
before an audience of two negro chair 
drivers and Hannah their meeting was 
conventional. 

“Are you staying at the Poinciana?” 
she asked, as she shook hands. 

“At The Breakers,” he answered. “I 
wished to be as near the sea as I could 
get. Next to my longing to see—my 
friends, I longed to see the ocean, and 
I have already been in it. My day be- 
gan early. I’ve had a swim and a cup 
of coffee, and I was on my way here 
to send up my card to know whether 
you and Dick would let me breakfast 
with you when I saw you eloping with 
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Hannah. May I ask where you were 
going ?” 

“Oh, nowhere!” she answered glad- 
ly. “We'll go in and have breakfast, 
and let Dick know you have come.” 

“By no means,” he begged, making 
her keep her seat. “We'll go in search 
of an appetite, and Hannah will give up 
her chair to me.” 

Perhaps he was a favorite with 
Hannah, or perhaps she had a taste for 
romance, which I suspect is also for 
sale at “The Old Maids’ Shop,” for she 
surrendered her chair with an alacrity 
that was precipitous, and went skipping 
up the steps of the hotel with nods and 
smiles that were positively girlish. If 
you are too old to go yourself, it is nice 
to see the young start for Loversland. 

However favorable the deep shade of 
the jungle may be to love-making, the 
ears of the negro attendants offer an 
almost insurmountable obstacle. Cressy 
had questions to ask and confidences to 
make that she was eager to put into 
words, but was restrained by their prox- 
imity. At last it occurred to her that 
Maitland was a stranger, unknown to 
the Sambos; she could talk to him of 
_ himself as an absent third party. The 
path widened; their chairs, which had 
been going single file, were driven side 
by side. 

“T must tell you,” she said, her eyes 
sparkling with fun, “that I have been 
hungering for news of a friend of 
mine who was to have joined us here 
early in February, and he neither came 
nor sent a line of explanation. I felt 
horribly snubbed. It is a Mr. Mait- 
land, of the Calina mine. Possibly you 
may know the gentleman.” 

“Unmannerly cub!” said Maitland, 
laughing. “I wonder you could waste 
a thought on him—he doesn’t deserve 
it, and yet knowing the fellow’s disposi- 
tion—you are right in thinking I am 
intimate with him—I can understand 
he may have heard things that made 
him feel himself an outsider; in fact, 
things which gave him an excuse to in- 
dulge in a glorious fit of sulks!” 

“You can’t be very intimate with him 
if you think that,” Cressy objected. 
“He is a very large-minded person—he 


could never sulk. He’s a man of won- 
derful balance in judgment and con- 
duct. That is what has hurt me so in 
his failure to keep his promise—know- 
ing it had its rise in some consistent 
line of conduct.” 

“Hurt you,’” he repeated, looking 
penitent enough to win pardon. “Hang- 
ing is too good for him—the self-cen- 
tered brute! I'll tell you what I sus- 
pect, though you may not think it ex- 
cuses him. I am sure he had a senti- 
ment for a lady here, and, hearing he 
was not likely to find her time at his 
disposal, he was too jealous tocome. It 
is you who don’t know your man.” 

Cressy shook her head. 

“He would never have believed idle 
gossip about a person he liked,” she 
said reproachfully. ‘He would have 
written and told her frankly all about 
it, and asked her to explain.” 

“And made the girl think him an im- 
pertinent prig!” Maitland exclaimed. 
“He has his faults, but he has enough 
horse sense to know the woman he ad- 
mires is likely to find others better 
worth her while than he. He did the 
best thing he knew—ground his teeth 
and bore it. That is the way with your 
savage people who live in the rough— 
they cannot take life lightly.” 

Cressy was looking demurely happy. 

“T wonder,” she said, “if he is still 
holding these doubts ?” 

“Ah,” said Maitland, “that is a ques- 
tion you must ask the man _ himself 
some time when you see him alone! I 
couldn’t undertake to answer for him— 
before witnesses.” 

They had come to the end of the 
jungle, and turned into a road on their 
left leading to the beach. Maitland 
pointed to a flight of steps that would 
bring them to the sands, and suggested 
dismissing their chairs for half-an-hour 
while they sat by the surf, and Cressy 
acquiesced. She had come to the part- 


ing of the ways, but there was no hesi- 
tation, 
choose. 

The sun was holding carnival over 
land and sea, powdering the sands with 
diamonds and the waves with sparkles, 
and these young people believed that na- 


she knew which she _ should 
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ture was in tune with their happiness, 
flooding the earth with gladness at the 
heyday of their love. 

We often think so till we find her 
making gay with dead hopes. 

Cressy seated herself on the slope of 
a sand-hill, and Maitland threw himself 
at her feet. 

“You asked me a question just now,” 
he said. “May I answer it?” 

“Yes, yes!” she said eagerly. “If you 
doubted me, why did you come?” 

“To give you this and the man it 
holds, if you’ll take him,” he answered, 
laying her lost watch in her hand. 

As usual the ready color rushed to 
her cheeks. 

“How did you get it?” she ex- 
claimed. “And what must you think 
of a woman who could steal a man’s 
picture—a man who had never said a 
word of love to her—to wear against 
her heart!” 

“That it was cruel to take the pic- 
ture and leave the man,” he said re- 
proachfully. “You must have known 
I loved you from the moment you set 
foot in my house.” 

“But you never said so,” she per- 
sisted. 

“T say so now,” he answered, hold- 
ing out his hand, and Cressy surren- 
dered hers and forgot the other ques- 
tion about the watch. 

After awhile he reverted to it of his 
own accord. 

“It was Army Bill who sent your 
watch to me,” he explained, “together 
with a long, rambling letter, full of 
messages to you and promises of fu- 
ture good conduct that would shame 
an angel. I'll give it to you to read— 
it is at the hotel in my trunk. It seems 
he found the watch in the coconut 
grove at Miami, just after you had left 
him, and was hurrying after you to re- 
turn it when he saw Mr. Thornton— 
whom he had often waited on at my 
house—and was afraid to show himself, 
particularly as your uncle was threaten- 
ing to set the police on him. So he 
made straight for the railway station 
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and caught the evening train for the 
north, and when he got to New York, 
not knowing how to find your address, 
he sent the watch to me. He took his 
time about it, but it was decent in him.” 

“Poor Army!” she said. “How 
much I owe him! I gave him the most 
ordinary compassion, and he has given 
me—you.” 


An hour later, when they were en- 
joying a belated breakfast in Mrs. Pem- 
broke’s_ sitting-room, with Lucy pre- 
siding with sisterly zeal, and Dick reel- 
ing off questions like a schoolboy in 
the fulness of satisfaction, Mr. Thorn- 
ton begged to be admitted. 

He bustled in, so self-absorbed that 
he shot past Maitland, who had gone to 
the door to greet him, and, trotting up 
to Lucy, began his complaint. 

“They want me to give ’em a lunch- 
party on the Houseboat,” he said fret- 
fully. “That Mrs. Van Prank has been 
at me for an hour—the woman seems 
possessed about me—she won’t let me 
alone! I don’t like the Houseboat—I 
never did care for nigger cookin’. I get 
tired of fried chicken and corn frit- 
ters and lobster—eternal lobster! Why, 
Maitland, what does this mean? What 
in thunder brings you here?” 

Cressy was in open giggles, but Mait- 
land conducted himself with the pro- 
priety befitting a young man address- 
ing his future uncle. 

“IT came to surrender some property 
to Miss Doncaster,” he explained, “and 
I regret to say I must return this eve- 
ning.” 

“Property! To Cressy!” Mr. Thorn- 
ton repeated, thoroughly puzzled. 
“What kind of property ?” 

“Chiefly myself, sir,” said Maitland, 
laughing, “but incidentally her watch, 
which came into my possession.” 

“By Jove!” said Mr. Thornton. 
“Then you were the man in the watch!” 

“In it and out of it, he is the man, 
Uncle John,” said Cressy. “I hope you 
approve of my choice.” 








“FUSTS” 


BY JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


OMETIMES, these winter afternoons, when I set back at ease, 
My feet against the kitchen stove, the kitten on my knees, 

The kittle’s steam a-driftin’ through the smoke wreaths from my pipe, 
My mem’ry sort of mellers up like apples gittin’ ripe: 
I git aboard the dream express and travel backwards slow 
To places that I used to love and folks I used to know, 
And when I’m called at supper time and that dream bubble busts, 
I ginerally find my thoughts a-hangin’ ’round the “Fusts.” 


It may be you don’t catch my drift—I mean them times, you know, 
That mark, like milestones on a road, the days of long ago, 

The times we fust did this or that—big things we thought ’em then 
Because, you see, we kind of thought they made us more like men. 
For instance, do you ’member how the whole creation shone 

With pride and glory when you put your fust long trousers on? 
Home-made they was, cut down from dad’s, the pattern kind of loud, 
But say, I bet you’ve never felt more dressed-up like and proud. 


And when you smoked your fust cigar—’twas out behind the store, 

Or in the “Injun tent” you built down yonder by the shore, 

Or in the robber’s cave you dug—that was a ha’nt of sin; 

You knocked three times and whispered “Blood!” and then they let you in. 
Oh, that cigar! You’d smoked sweet-fern and lily stems and stuff. 

But what was all their smudge beside that fust real grown-up puff? 

It wa’n’t so pleasant later on; but, boys, in all your lives 

You’ve never felt more grand than when you lit those “three for fives.” 


The time you fust learned how to swim, two strokes, or, maybe three, 
The fust real watch you had, the fust real show you went to see, 
Your fust real party—my, oh my! what games the old games were! 
And later on—Ah humaday !—that fust walk home with Her. 

And then those other ‘‘Fusts,” the kind that hurt instead of bless, 
They’re all way-stations on the road—jest take the dream express, 
Go back and be a barefoot boy a-scuffin’ through the dust, 

And see how quick your mem’ry stops to loaf around a “Fust.” 
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USY had brown hair, 
hazel eyes and a 
lot of small, pale 
freckles shining 
through the delicacy 
of her white skin. 
She was a lumpy but 
vivacious child. Her 
expression was dauntless, her smile had 
the brilliance of the successful bellig- 
erent. She was really kind-hearted, 
but her pose as an iconoclast of Gene- 
vieve’s suggestions and dreams had 
given her a surface hardness. 

. Her imagination was of the sort that 
hears terrifying things in wind and 
rain, peoples darkness with ogres and 
wild beasts, and gives personalities and 
names to tables, chairs, pictures and 
the like. She lived in constant fear of 
an earwig getting into her brain, mak- 
ing a nest there and driving her mad, 
as a girl at school had told her might 
happen at any time to anyone; and in 
the hope of one day being abducted by 
gypsies. 

Her sister Genevieve was a different 
type. She was a pale blonde, slim and 
small, with a skin that she heard con- 
stantly likened to an egg. “As fair as 
an egg” had come to be a singsong in 
her brain. She had eyes like forget- 
me-nots, and the sweetest of smiles. 
She was never “bad and glad of it,” 
like Susy. She was frequently called 
“an angel.” <A desire permeated her 
fragile body to try‘to be like Susy, but 
she was always willing to acknowledge 
how miserably she had failed to reach 
that impeccable ideal. 

It was just as well for the peace of 
the Gilvarry household that values so 
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adjusted themselves, or Susy would 
have made home disagreeable and the 
life of Genevieve a thing to shudder at. 
She did not know that she was a tyrant 
and selfish. She only knew that she was 
three years older than Genevieve, and 
that important, wonderful fact, to her 
thinking, made her the queen and 
Genevieve the subject. 

As she sat on the stairs on this Sun- 
day afternoon, Susy was not thinking 
of Genevieve. Her mind was. slowly 
digesting the amazing fact that her fa- 
ther and mother were not happy peo- 
ple. She knew now why her mother, 
who was so young and pretty that she 
did not seem a real mother at all some- 
times, cried in secret when she was 
pretending to read, and why her father, 
who was quick-tempered but very gen- 
erous about candies and oranges, spent 
so much time in his library with the 
doér closed. 

The door was closed now, and it fas- 
cinated her. She became a very pro- 
found person of nine years, and realized 
that her mother was very pale and 
quiet, and the library door always 
closed, after her Uncle Nick’s visits. It 
must be that her mother loved Uncle 
Nick, who was her young brother, still 
at college, and that her father, for some 
reason, did not like him. This puzzled 
her, for she adored Uncle Nick, who 
had curly hair and looked like the pic- 
ture of Byron in the library. She had 
heard her father call him “wild,” “a 
spendthrift” and “a scapegrace,’ but 
she did not know what these words 
meant, and she did not care. 

Genevieve came down the stairs, 
smiling through scarcely dried tears. 
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“Hear my new boots creak. What 
are they saying, Susy?” she asked. 

Susy, who had arisen at her ap- 
proach, could hardly contain her scorn. 
Of course Genevieve could smile and 
talk of creaking boots. She did not 
know why the library door was closed. 
How could she? She was only six. 
This was Susy’s mood as she and 
Genevieve walked to Sunday school 
with Margaret Campbell, who held the 
dual post of nurse and seamstress in 
the Gilvarry house. Genevieve soon 
took the hint from Susy’s silence. She 
smiled no more, nor did her creaking 
boots give her pleasure. 

On this Sunday, when one of the 
fairy veils of childhood had floated 
away, giving Susy a troubling sense 
of dark, unquiet things, it would have 
been well had the lesson been one to 
soothe and cheer. Instead, it was about 
the Judgment Day. The teacher she 
had previously had had dealt most 
cursorily with this theme. The new 
teacher was a young woman with a 
taste for the blood chilling. 

The text for the lesson was: “For 
these be the days of vengeance that all 
things which are written may be ful- 
filled.” The new teacher enjoyed read- 
ing to the class all the passages relating 
to the end of the world, while Susy and 
six others sat around her in a rigid 
semicircle. 

In the distant gallery the infant class, 
to which Genevieve belonged, was pip- 
ing a happy little hymn, and for the 
first time Susy envied her sister. Only 
blissful ignorance of impending doom 
could permit of joyous song. It seemed 
as if a great ban were being set upon 
her, as the teacher read descriptions of 
the Judgment Day: 


Brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
Heaven. 

The sun shall be darkened and the moon 
shall not give her light . . . and the powers 
of Heaven shall be shaken. 

His throne was like the fiery flame and 
his wheels as burning fire ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand stood before Him 

. the judgment was set, the books were 
opened... 

And the sea gave up the dead which were 
in it. 


To these and more the class listened. 
All were awed, but Susy, having the 
creative imagination, felt herself chill 
slowly from the toes up, until she sat 
petrified, her hairs bristling in her scalp 
as if the icy-footed earwigs she dreaded 
were crawling there. Some of the oth- 
ers asked questions. Susy asked none. 
She was in the grip of supernatural 
terror. Her staring eyes and white 
face attracted notice toward the close 
of the lesson. 

“You”—the teacher smiled—“little 
girl, have not asked me a single ques- 
tion. Isn’t there something you want 
to know about the last day?” 

Susy tried to swallow the dry rod 
that seemed stretching her throat. 

“When will it come?” she asked. 

“No one knows—but in the twinkling 
of an eye, so let us all be ready,” said 
the teacher, cheerfully, as she adjusted 
her boa more comfortably. 

“Can’t anyone find out at all when 
it’s coming ?”’ Susy pleaded. 

The teacher fixed her pale, pleasant 
eyes on Susy’s face. 

“No, my dear; Gabriel’s trump will 
call us to answer for our sins when no 
one is thinking of it.” 

This ended the lesson. The superin- 
tendent mounted the dais and gave out 
the hymn in keeping with the lesson of 
the day: 

Oh, day of wrath, 

Oh, awful day, 

When Heaven and Earth shall pass away. 

He read the words dramatically but 
quite cheerfully, and Susy marveled 
that he did not seem to mind that any 
moment his rolling chest tones might 
be interrupted by the terrifying blast the 
hymn went on to describe. She was 
mute on the way home. 

“What’s the matter, Susy?” Mar- 
garet asked, shaking her a little. “Are 
you sick?” Susy wriggled from her. 
“Ts your head hot?” 

Without replying, Susy strode on 
with unseeing gaze. Had she opened 


her lips it would have been to howl, 
for terror was strengthening in her like 
a storm reaching its meridian. 
Genevieve watched her furtively, re- 
spectfully, 


but asked no _ questions. 
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Something had happened. Susy would 
tell her when it suited her pleasure. 
She must wait till then. When they 
reached home, and their outdoor things 
were taken off, Susy went away by her- 
self to the attic. This was a dim, cold 
place, and she had always been afraid 
of earwigs there; but this fear was dis- 
placed to-day by a major terror—the 
great, black fact of the Judgment. She 
sat down in a small chair and rocked, 
her arms folded. The place was cold, 
but the images of ravaging fire that 
passed before her mind had a heating 
quality. She saw all the world in 
flames. As she rocked there in the 
wintry twilight she saw the graves 
open, the dead rise; they all looked as 
Johnny Spence had on Hallowe’en, in 
a white sheet, with sulphur matches for 
eyes. She saw houses falling, heard 
thunder crashing, and the skies split, 
showing God on a great throne, around 
which lightning flamed. She saw her- 
self lost in a screaming, terrified throng. 
She set her teeth and closed her eyes 
tighter. It was awful to be there, alone, 
thinking of such things, but they had 
to be faced, and she might as well get 
used to them. No one could escape. It 
was coming any minute. In fact, be- 
fore tea time the trumpet might blow 
that would make even the sea give up 
its dead. 

She seemed to be in a wild, empty, 
gray place, far away from every one 
in her new sorrow, because she felt 
debarred from seeking comfort from 
her mother. This was one of her moth- 
er’s sad times, when the library door 
was closed, and to Susy it seemed un- 
feeling to go to her and make her more 
unhappy by recalling the thought of 
the Judgment Day to her. The teach- 
er’s words kept up a moaning in her 
brain. 

“In the twinkling of an eye.” Susy 
winked her eyes to see just what an 
infinitesimal fraction of time this con- 
sumed. 

“When no one is thinking of it 
This frightened her more. If they only 
would not forget, if they would think, 
then it would be held at bay. 

“When no one is thinking of it. 


” 


An idea leaped into her mind. She 
stopped rocking, and sat so still she 
seemed the center of a holy hush, as if 
she were in church. Since the Judg- 
ment Day was promised when no one 
was thinking of it, it might be kept off 
hour by hour if some one, just one per- 
son, always thought of it. If some 
one, just one person, kept saying it over 
and over; if some one, no matter if she 
were only a little girl, would never for- 
get it for a second, it could not happen. 
She stared into the gloom, her fists on 
her knees. If she thought of it, if she, 
Susy Gilvarry, should appoint herself 
from that moment to be Thinker for the 
whole world, it could be kept back. Of 
course it could, and it was quite easy, 
too. 

The relief that came with this 
thought was the most wonderful thing 
she had ever felt. A stone seemed to 
drop from her heart. She felt so light 
and glad when she stood up her feet 
seemed made of feathers. She knew 
now what to do: From that moment, 
as long as she lived, she would never, 
never forget the Day of Judgment; not 
even for a second. 

Now that this enormous dread was 
exorcised, her usual fear of darkness 
and earwigs came back to her, and, 
putting her fingers in both ears, she 
made a hasty descent backward down 
the ladder, and on turning found her- 
self in the lighted hall, facing Gene- 
vieve’s round, questioning eyes. 

“Susy ” Genevieve ventured, in- 
quisitively. 

But Susy brushed her aside as if she 
were an ant. 

“Don’t speak to me,” she said, look- 
ing ahead into space; “I’m thinking.” 





II. 


The Sunday night tea was a cheer- 
less meal. Susy was very preoccupied ; 
her father and mother spoke to each 
other but seldom and coldly ; Genevieve, 
filled with curiosity, looked from one to 
the other, and felt silence forced upon 
her. 

“Why are you so quiet, Susy?” her 
mother asked, but as she could not ex- 
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plain that she was eating her toast and 
baked apple to a mental procession of 
falling brimstone and appalling trumpet 
blasts, she only shook her head. 

When bedtime came she looked for- 
ward with a feeling of importance to 
lying awake all night. It was wonder- 
ful that she should keep this vigil while 
all the rest of the world slept, and so 
save millions from destruction. Her 
brain teemed so with dreadful images 
she could not have slept had she tried. 
In the stillness, while the wind sent flur- 
ries of snow against the windows, and 
the night light burned under its green 
shade, she lay with stretched and ach- 
ing eyes, seeing a chaotic, burning 
world, with notes of doom rolling over 
it. 

Genevieve slept sweetly, warm and 
white, her pouting, moist mouth breath- 
ing against the back of Susy’s neck, 
and a contempt for her unconsciousness 
of the awful danger menacing them 
burned fiercely in the heroine who lay 
awake at dead of night, sacrificing her- 
self for humanity. 

In the morning Susy looked strange. 
Margaret Campbell described her, in 
her fashion, as she combed her tangled, 
curly hair. 

“Your eyes are like two burned holes 
in a blanket, Susy. Do you feel sick?” 

“No,” said Susy, absently, trying to 
center her thoughts on the sea giving 
up its dead. 

“It’s my opinion you need a good 
dose of senna. You're as yellow as a 
duck’s foot.” 

At another time this unflattering de- 
scription would have called forth saucy 
replies from Susy. She did not heed it 
now. It did not matter how she looked 
if she could only keep thinking. 

During the morning, as she was try- 
ing to imagine the Book of Judgment 
as large as a whole block of houses, 
the teacher’s head danced before her 
eyes as if it were going up and down 
in a swing. Shortly after, an unex- 
pected and disorganizing thing hap- 
pened. She fell asleep during the 
reading lesson. 

When she was awakened, and real- 
ized that for some moments the world 


had been robbed of her protection, her 
skin became like goose flesh. She was 
enraged at her carelessness, and began 
thinking harder than ever. She was 
thinking so hard that she spelled 
“stifled” with two “f’s,” and “much” 
with a “t.” 

“This is certainly not one of your 
brilliant days, Susy,” said the teacher, 
with her one-sided, sarcastic smile, that 
Susy had always found attractive when 
leveled at some one else. 

Abigail Thorn, who sat just across 
the aisle, giggled at this, because she 
loved to irritate Susy. But this time 
she did not receive any flash of eye or 
muttered threat. Susy felt a profound 
and superior sympathy for her teacher, 
for Abigail, for all the class. If they 
only knew that she was sitting there 
saving them, they would no doubt break 
into grateful tears and cling to her. 
The picture almost made her weep, she 
seemed so noble and so misunderstood. 

All day, in spite of herself, her eyes 
kept closing, and later, over the hot 
milk and toasted crusts always ready 
for her and Genevieve after school 
hours in the winter, she again fell 
asleep. She was in bed when she awak- 
ened, and somewhere a clock struck ten. 
Genevieve was beside her, sleeping, 
too; the night light burned dimly. She 
knew, then, that she had imperiled the 
world from three o’clock until ten— 
seven hours! She felt so thankful that 
nothing had happened during that un- 
guarded time that she settled herself 
for another night of watching with a 
feeling of deep thankfulness. Her full 
attention was given to her task, and, 
until the windows became gray squares 
in the dawn, she lay there staring and 
thinking. 

Though her head seemed bursting 
the next day and her eyes smarted, she 
kept herself awake by sticking pins in 
her arms. When she reached home she 
was feverish. She paused between 


spoonfuls of the toast and milk to lay 
her head on the back of her chair and 
pry her eyelids up with her thumbs and 
forefingers. 

“What’s the matter, Susy?” stole to 
her from across the table. 
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Genevieve the ignored, the almost 
forgotten, was staring at her over a 
lifted spoon. 

“I’m thinking,” said Susy, drowsily. 

“All the time since Sunday you’ve 
been thinking. Tell me,’ wheedled 
Genevieve. 

“You're too little,” said Susy, rolling 
her head miserably. “You don’t have 
real heels to your shoes yet.” She 
blinked at Genevieve, but was still su- 
perior. “You don’t have real lessons 
in Sunday-school—only a line on a 
ticket.” 

Genevieve quickly assumed the look 
of abject insignificance that Susy’s 
dominating spirit loved. 

“You don’t know’—and Susy leaned 
forward, her sleepiness vanished for 
the moment—“that if I don’t keep on 
thinking we may get dead any min- 
ute.” 

Genevieve’s round blue eyes became 
crystals of wonder, and at the same 
instant an inspiration came to cheer 
Susy. She saw a way out of her diffi- 
culty. Here was she, sick for sleep, 
and here was Genevieve wide awake. 
There was nothing to prevent her con- 
fiding in Genevieve and arranging for 
her to do the thinking while she had 
a nap. It would merely mean taking 
a partner in the thinking business. Her 
father had a partner, so they must be 
very good things to have. 

She began eating in a great hurry, 
quickened by her purpose, Genevieve 
watching her. When she had finished, 
she slipped from her chair and crossed 
to the other side of the table on tiptoe. 

“Oh, Susy, what is it?” Genevieve 
faltered, for her sister’s mouth was set 
as it was when they played that Susy 
was a pirate chief. 

“Join me in the turret window over- 
looking the moat,” said Susy; and 
walked with an ominous air from the 
room. 

Genevieve understood that this 
meant the back corner window of the 
upper hall, looking out on the roof of 
the piazza. She gobbled the remainder 
of her toast and hurried to the rendez- 
vous. 
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Genevieve knew the part she was ex- 
pected to play too well to take any lib- 
erties. She knocked humbly on the 
curtained window frame. 

“Who knocks?” came in a deep voice 
from behind the heavy, red curtain. 

“Tis I, sire,” said Genevieve. 

“And who art thou ?” asked the voice. 

“Only Ethelwyn, the goose girl.” 

“Enter, slave,” said the voice; and 
Genevieve scrambled up, drawing the 
curtains closely after her. 

An hour went by, during which im- 
portant, hoarse whispering went on in 
the window sill. When Genevieve 
emerged again, she had aged the three 
much desired years, and was quite as 
terrified as the most sensational racon- 
teur could desire. No ghastly detail 
of the Judgment Day, as Susy imagined 
it, had been spared the panic-stricken 
goose girl. Susy had let her imagina- 
tion carry her where it would, and had 
cheerfully wallowed in horrors, since 
she was about to transfer the onus of 
them to somebody else. Genevieve was 
now a responsible, signed and sealed 
junior partner in the thinking busi- 
ness. There was a wakeful night be- 
fore her, for, besides taking a nap im- 
mediately, Susy had decided to give her 
partner the night watching. When 
they were undressed at nine o’clock, 
and Genevieve’s eyes were burning like 
blue lamps in her small, apprehensive 
face, she whispered to Susy: 

“When do I begin?” 

“Now,” said Susy, still very sleepy ; 
and she leaped gayly into bed. 

“What will I think of first?” Gene- 
vieve asked, following her. 

Susy considered. “Think of the 
graves opening and a big hole in the 
sky, with Gabriel there blowing on his 
trumpet,” she said, and turned over. 

The next day Susy did the thinking 
cheerfully and well, although she felt 
languid and heavy, and kept cooling 
her hot hands against the metal trim- 
mings of her desk. When she reached 
home Genevieve was sleeping. 

“T can’t think what’s come to you 
children,” their mother said a little 
later, when Genevieve was awakened. 
“Do you think they’re going to be ill, 
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Margaret ?” she asked, turning to Mar- 
garet Campbell, anxiously. 

“They’re sickening for something, I 
do believe, ma’am. I think if you give 
them some senna you won’t be making 
a mistake.” 

This made Genevieve weep so bitter- 
ly it was decided to postpone the senna 
for a day or two. She and Susy ex- 
changed a comprehensive glance, which 
conveyed that they had enough to bear 
in the line of misery without adding 
senna to it. 

Susy was not a cruel child in inten- 
tion, nor was she more than usually 
selfish, yet truth demands the state- 
ment that she again, that night, put 
Genevieve on the night work. Gene- 
vieve objected a little, not because she 
thought it unfair, but because she was 
afraid of the stillness, the loneliness, the 
dim night light. 

“I'd like to think in the daytime 
sometimes, Susy,” she said. “It must 
be nicer then, when it’s noisy and you 
can smell things cooking.” 

“But you were asleep all day,” said 
Susy, sternly; “so I'll sleep to-night ;” 
and she did so, without further dis- 
cussion. 

It was about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing when a feeling of intense thirst 
aroused Susy. As she groped for the 
water pitcher and glass she saw the 
faithless partner fast asleep. Thirst 
was forgotten, and with her fists she 
beat on Genevieve’s shoulders and 
shook her until her blue eyes opened 
in hysterical terror. 

“Do you know,” Susy demanded in 
fury, “that we might all have been 
killed ?” 

Genevieve began to cry softly. “I 
couldn’t help it. I didn’t mean to,” she 


whispered. 

“Keep still,’ said Susy, sternly. 
“Sleep if you must. I'll do the think- 
ing.” 


But this scorn had the rousing effect 
of a cold bath. All through the night, 
as Susy tossed, awake and feverish, she 
would face Genevieve, also awake and 
unhappy. 

“I’m thinking, too,” Genevieve ven- 
tured once, humbly. 


, 


“You don’t need to now,” said Susy, 
sitting up emphatically and_ staring 
ahead with a martyr’s expression. 

At this Genevieve’s disgrace struck 
her so keenly she wept in the abandon- 
ment of misery, with her face under the 
pillow, peeping out every few seconds 
at Susy’s uncompromising back and 
short, fuzzy plait. 

The next morning an effort was 
made by the junior partner to reinstate 
herself in the confidence of her supe- 
rior. As Susy was having her high 
rubber boots buttoned on, Genevieve 
stood before her with a humble, 
wheedling expression, but Susy stared 
past her in scorn, thinking hard. 

“Am I to do the thinking to-day?” 
Genevieve whispered, with a_ sickly 
smile meant to be ingratiating. 

Susy’s frown was of the Bismarck- 
ian family. “You?” she sneered; and 
an apt quotation occurred to her. She 
applied it now as one would the thumb- 
screw to one already on the rack. “ ‘Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard;’” and she 
trudged off, followed by a howl of de- 
feat and misery from Genevieve. 

Confusion reigned in the Gilvarry 
home after Susy’s departure. Some- 
thing was the matter with Genevieve, 
but, though her mother pleaded with 
her to describe her symptoms, nothing 
intelligible could be learned from her. 
Her head was hot, her feet were cold, 
and she had a partiality for lying down 
on the carpet and whimpering. Her 
mother said she had taken cold, and 
put her to bed with a piece of camphor- 
soaked flannel on her chest, But 
Genevieve was really suffering from a 
sense of having been “weighed in the 
balance and found wanting.” 

It would have solaced her could she 
have seen Susy that day. She fell 
asleep three times. Abigail Thorn 
wrote “sleepy head” on her slate and 
held it up to her. Her teacher told 
her she probably ate very heavy break- 
fasts, and advised her to take only 
cereals and fruit. At this Abigail 


wrote “pig” on her slate and held it 
up. By this time Susy began to cry in 
a spent way, and Abigail wrote “cry 
Altogether, it was quite the 


baby.” 
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darkest day of Susy’s life. When 
school was dismissed she went home 
with hanging head and heavy heart. 
Saving the world was not as easy as she 
had fancied. In fact, one person could 
not do it, and Genevieve had proved 
untrustworthy; she might be relied on 
as an occasional Thinker, but not for 
routine work. There was evidently 
only one thing to do—to add another 
to her staff, who would do her share 
toward keeping off the end of the 
world. 

She was approaching her own home 
at this point in her meditations, and 
was taking mental stock of her list of 
friends from which to make a choice, 
when the sound of tapping on a win- 
dow pane aroused her. She was before 
the Woods house, and in the parlor 
window Emmy Woods stood, beckon- 
ing to her. As Susy went up the steps 
to the door her mind was made up. 
She would engage Emmy Woods as 
third in the thinking business. 


Ill. 


Emmy was an only child, labeled 
“delicate.” Her face was anemic, her 
eyes a pale blue, her manner depre- 
cating and timid, and she wore her 
ashen-blond hair bobbed like an Eng- 
lish child. She was the idol of her 
mother. All the winter she wore, in- 
doors, white muslin dresses, light blue 
ribbons, and low shoes with white 
stockings, so that she looked fairylike, 
but under this lingerie and frou-frow 
effect she was swathed in heavy flan- 
nels from chin to ankles, and wore a 
chest protector. She was not permitted 
to go to school. She was always taking 
a tonic. It was also quite a usual thing 
to see her standing between the lace 
curtains of the parlor windows, a clin- 
ical thermometer between her pursed 
lips. 

“Emmy runs a temperature so easi- 
ly,” Susy heard Mrs. Woods say to her 
mother, and had wondered what she 
meant. 

Emmy had the most curious diseases, 
too. Mrs. Woods had _ wonderful 
names for them. 


“Emmy, I fear, has a touch of xan- 
thelasma,” she said once; “there are 
two spots on her chin.” Another time, 
when Emmy had a sore throat, her 
mother said she had “spasm of the 
larynx”; and again, when she had a 
headache, she was “threatened with 
cerebral thrombosis.” 

Had Susy been able to analyze her 
reason for taking Emmy into the anti- 
Judgment Day partnership, she would 
have been surprised to find that she 
expected to scare her into accepting. 
Other girls that she knew might, for 
several reasons, refuse to be a party 
to this tremendous resistance, but 
Emmy had not the soul of an ant. More 
than this, she knew just how inordi- 
nately Emmy admired her, and how 
gladly she would have copied her if 
that had been possible, for Susy did 
the things she had never done. Often 
when Emmy was “running a tempera- 
ture,” she would stand, a vision of 
white and azure, between the parlor 
curtains, and watch Susy in her scarlet 
cloak and hood racing like a mad 
creature through the wind-driven snow, 
or lying, face downward, on a sled, her 
feet in the air, coasting down the uphill 
street. And in the spring, when the 
fountain played among the tulips in 
Washington Square, Susy would jump 
the rope there a hundred times, but 
Emmy, who had “a contracted aortic 
valve,” was not allowed even to walk 
fast. So Susy’s visit to her on this 
day was much like the patronage of a 
dare-devil Irish terrier for a silky, milk- 
fed spaniel. 

Emmy took Susy upstairs and 
showed her her dolls; she had sixty, all 
fashionable, and, by their names, all 
members of the British peerage. She 
showed Susy her picture books, look- 
ing as new as if just bought. Then she 
set out her china tea things on a round 
table, and they pretended to drink tea 
and pay calls, but there was nothing 
really to eat or drink, because Emmy 
ate only specially prepared health 
foods. 

When Susy had trifled with Emmy 
as long as she thought necessary with- 
out showing her the vigorous contempt 
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she felt for her, she broached her prop- 
osition. 

In words that became more graphic 
as the recital grew, she sketched all 
she had learned and felt of the Judg- 
ment Day, and at the dramatic moment, 
when Emmy lay back as if her aortic 
valve had become permanently dam- 
aged, pointed out to her how easily 
this awful fate could be postponed by 
her joining her and Genevieve as one 
of the opposition party. 

“T can’t do it alone,” Susy declared; 
“and it’s too much even for Genevieve 
and me.” She clutched Emmy. “You 
don’t want to wake up some night and 
find the world burning up and every- 
body screaming and running, and all 
the skeletons coming out of their 
graves?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” Emmy wailed. “I 
wish you hadn’t come in to see me, 
Susy.” 

“But there’s a way it can be kept 
off,” said Susy, in a conquering whis- 
per, staring into Emmy’s craven eyes; 
“T’ve told you how. Now, do you want 
to help us, or’—and Susy clutched her 
harder—“do you want to be burned 
alive?” 

“Oh, no, no!” said Emmy, with a 
bound of terror. “I'll help, Susy. I 
don’t want to die. I don’t want to die.” 

“Then you must promise to lie 
awake to-night, all night long, thinking 
of what I told you.” Emmy nodded, 
giving her legs a corkscrew twist of 
agony. “You won’t close your eyes 
—not once? Hope you may die?” 

“Hope I may d-d-die,” said Emmy; 
and Susy made ready to go. 

“You’re our partner now,” said 
Susy; then she paused in deep reflec- 
tion. “No, only two people can be 
partfiers. I guess when it’s three, it’s 
like what they have for hospitals—a 
committee. We're a committee now, 
Emmy.” 

This did not cheer Emmy. She sat 
with her underlip stuck out stiffly, her 
legs twitching. She determined to 
make a desperate attempt to get out of 
her bond. 

“T’ll think until nine o’clock,” said 
Susy, dramatically, into her ear. “As 


the clock strikes nine you begin, and 
you keep it up every single second all 
night until seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning. I'll take it up then.” 

“What will I think of?’ Emmy 
wailed, in a whisper, her eyes protrud- 
ing. “I don’t know anything. I’m not 
well.” 

“Think of everything shaking like an 
earthquake, big holes in the ground, the 
people crying: ‘Hide me! Rocks fall 
on me!’” 

“Oh, no, I can’t, Susy! I’m not 
strong.” 

“Maybe you’d rather have the brim- 
stone and fire falling?” 

“Can’t I think of something quiet?” 
Emmy asked, believing there was noth- 
ing of this description in the situa- 
tion. 

“I know. Just think of the Judg- 
ment Book lying open;”’ and Susy 
spread her arms wide. 

“Ts it big?” asked Emmy, trying still 
to see a way out. 

“Oh, awful big!” 

“How big?” 

“As big as the post office.” 

“I never saw the post office,” said 
the miserable Emmy. 

“As big as Central Park.” 

“IT don’t know how big that is. I 
can only see a little bit at a time, be- 
cause the sun hurts my eyes.” 

Susy, who was tired and feverish, 
was getting angry. 

“T don’t care how big you think it, 
Emmy Woods,” she said, stamping 
her foot. “Think of it little, then. 
Think of it like your picture book— 
only think;” and she went away. 

Susy was scolded by her mother for 
loitering at Emmy’s. She admitted be- 
ing very “shivery,” and was told she 
looked very ill. Genevieve was in bed 
with a poultice on her chest, and her 
mother feared that Susy would have to 
join her. She felt her pulse, and, imi- 
tating Mrs. Woods, took her tempera- 
ture. 

As Susy sat with the thermometer 
in her mouth, with a scorn for herself 
at being like Emmy Woods, she did not 
neglect her thinking, but at moments 
this was interrupted by a desolate long- 
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ing to bury her face in her mother’s 
warm neck, which had such a soft, 
musky smell, and cry her heart out 
there. But the dark days still lin- 
gered for her mother, she could tell. 

Susy was unable to eat any dinner. 
Later, she tried to study her geography 
lesson while thinking at the same time. 
She felt very strange. Cold and hot 
waves passed over her, and something 
kept quivering in her brain as if a little 
bird were there. Her mother watched 
her continually, and sometimes felt her 
head, but she said nothing to Susy’s 
father, who still wore his forbidding 
expression, and who was now hidden 
behind his newspaper. 

Susy kept her eyes fixed on the 
clock. Emmy Woods was her salva- 
tion. If this relief were not promised 
her, she felt she could not endure the 
strain without screaming. Nine o’clock. 
It seemed long coming. 

At twenty minutes of nine the bell 
rang. The visitor was Emmy’s brother 
Jim returning some books Mrs. Woods 
had borrowed from Mrs. Gilvarry. He 
was also the bearer of a note from 
Emmy to Susy. As Susy took it her 
chest contracted. Emmy had never 
written to her before. This message 
could only be about one subjest. The 
paper, with purple, cross-barred spaces, 
had been torn from Emmy’s copybook, 
and contained this news in round, pale 
letters: 


Dear Susy: I cannot do the thinking to- 
night. I got the toothache. 
Emmy Woops. 


Despair and hatred entered into Susy 
as she read this over and over. It was 
just like Emmy Woods. She was a 
mean thing. Susy had always divined 
it, now she was sure of it. Emmy had 
only taken the trouble to notify her that 
she would not do the thinking because 
she was afraid to play traitor secretly 
after the vows she took calling down 
destruction upon her. Susy was not 
sure she even had the toothache. 

She threw the paper into the grate 
fire, and slipped into the dining room. 
The lights were out there, the fire was 
low, the big clock ticked lonesomely. 


It was just the place to be miserable in. 
Miserable Susy was as she crept into 
the big, flat, horsehair sofa and lay with 
her face pressed to the bristly cushion 
—tmiserable and ill and defeated. 

She could not tell her mother, and 
the Judgment had made her afraid of 
God. But now she remembered, as 
tears crowded her throat, that God 
could be kind sometimes. There was 
one line she had always loved: ‘Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be afraid.” And then a still more 
comforting assurance came to her: 
“Suffer little children to come unto 
Me.” Oh, if these were true it could 
not be that such tortures as she feared 
were being prepared for her and all 
those she loved! She began to pray 
wildly, begging that the Judgment Day 
be postponed indefinitely, or at least 
until she could give it her undivided 
attention again. 

The praying turned to weeping, and 
then to monstrous fancies. Faces 
leered at her, and a great sea was ris- 
ing just beyond the sitting-room door, 
which seemed to divide her mother 
from her forever. Something with a 
face like a mask and a pointed tongue 
fell from the air somewhere, and sat 
upon her chest and laughed in a terri- 
ble way. She managed to fling it off, 
though it clung with claws, and 
reached the door of the sitting room. 
Far away she saw her mother sewing in 
the lamplight and her father still read- 
ing. She must have called to them in 
some way to frighten them, for she 
saw them both look up and then start 
toward her through the awful sea with 
fear in their faces. She heard her own 
voice in a strange, jabbering fashion 
talking of fire and death, great holes in 
the earth, and the Book of Judgment. 

Her mother took her in her arms 
first, and then her father took her, and 
they both bent over her. It was her 
father who carried her up to bed, and 
then there was a great blank, like a 
long white wall, on which nothing was 
written. 


Susy’s next impression was of a 
great deal of sunlight coming in a soft 
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way through curtains. Instead of her 
bedroom, shared with Genevieve, she 
was in the spare room. A great many 
bottles were on a small table by the 
bed. The clothes were laid very neatly 
over her, and her head was very low. 
She saw her father standing with 
folded arms, looking at her. His face 
seemed very old. There were tears in 
his eyes. Her mother was sitting at a 
little distance, and Margaret Campbell 
was beside her. She saw her mother 
bow her head and whisper: 

“Oh, thank God!” 

The next time she looked about her 
the room had more substance. It was 
nighttime. Her father and mother 
were both there, close together. Susy 
put her hand up waveringly to her 
head to discover why it felt as if a 
weight pressed on it. Something filled 
with ice was on her forehead, and her 
hair was gone. 

“You've been ill, very ill, darling,” 
said her mother; “but you'll be quite 
better very soon.” 

Then her father sat down by her side. 

“Susy,” he said, “we’ve heard all 
about your thinking of the Judgment 
Day from Genevieve and Emmy 
Woods. We knew there was some- 
thing the matter, and we made them 
tell. Why didn’t you come to me or 
your mother, and have us explain it to 
you?” 

Susy hesitated; she gave a tired sigh. 
“You were in the library alone all the 
time, and mamma was crying again,” 
she said. 


A tender look came into her father’s 
face as he slipped his arm around her 
mother’s shoulder. 

“Poor little Susy!” he said. “We 
shut you out when you needed us. It 
will be different now.” 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Uncle Nick, looking more like Byron 
than ever because he wore a very low 
collar, came in with Genevieve in his 
arms, Genevieve was in her night- 
gown, and was laughing with her face 
against Uncle Nick’s. 

“Hello, Susy!” she called, with a 
new, audacious manner that Susy re- 
sented even then. “Uncle Nick says 
he’d like to punch your teacher’s head 
for scaring you about Judgment Day. 
I’m not afraid—now.” 

“Sit down, Nicholas. I want to speak 
to the children seriously,” said her fa- 
ther; and Uncle Nick, after holding 
Genevieve down to kiss Susy, sat where 
she could watch his dancing eyes. 

Susy never forgot the hour that fol- 
lowed. While her mother held her hand 
and kept fondling and kissing it, her fa- 
ther talked to her of God. She did not 
understand just how his words wiped 
out apprehension of the Judgment’s hor- 
rors, but they did. She was made to 
realize with a larger mental vision that 
God, who created her, and to whom she 
would be answerable for, her sins, loved 
her, nevertheless, beyond limit; that 
she was part of Him and could trust 
herself to Him without question. 

She fell asleep in a wonderful radi- 
ance, a mysterious peace. 
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RARE Pygmalion, I forego thy wondrous art, 
So of thy passion thou dost grant to me one part; 
Thy love compelled the unrelenting stone, while I 
See her I love to marble turn before my sigh! 
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No. 


OCIETY in this coun- 
try, the society about 
which so much is said 
and written, I take to 
mean the most con- 
spicuous members of 
that class whose lives 
are passed ostensibly 
in the pursuit of amusement; the riders 
in the Merry-go-round; the people who 
consider themselves, and are considered 
by others, to be “the real thing,” and 
admired, envied and imitated as such. 

We look upon them as particularly 
favored by fortune, perhaps, and pos- 
sibly they, too, may feel vaguely that 
“destiny would think twice before 
roughly assaulting persons of their 
position,’ whether that position be 
achieved or inherited—and nowadays it 
is quite as often one as the other; but 
those who have inherited their seats 
ride with a kind of careless ease that 
those who have achieved them take long 
to acquire. Custom makes the natural- 
born riders free of their mounts; they 
are not afraid to slip a foot out of the 
stirrup, or loll a little in the saddle. 
The newly made horsemen, on the con- 
trary, are unconsciously conscious of 
every rule they have been taught, and 
amiably aware of their exalted situation 
in the eyes of the onlookers. Still, 
cheek by jowl, the double rank spin 
round together, and the difference be- 
tween them is chiefly the difference in 
their points of view. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goodblood spin, occa- 
sionally and discreetly, because they 
were brought up in the Merry-go- 
round, are young and happy, and have 
the vested right to avail themselves of 
such of its advantages as may please 
them. They have other resources and 





interests, however, and society is not 
quite the whole of life to them, wel- 
come as they are in its gayest midst. 

Mr. and Mrs. Newcastle spin always 
and indefatigably, because they have 
but lately joined the moving show, and 
they dare not desert their places until 
their title to them has been firmly es- 
tablished. *They talk a great deal about 
their “duty to society”’—which seems 
to be of paramount importance to them 
and it—and no longer know what to 
do with themselves when they have to 
spend an evening alone together at 
home. 

The Goodbloods happen to have a 
place up the Hudson and a “cottage” 
at Newport, and they occupy them in 
succession, as their fathers and mothers 
did before them. There is the charm 
of old associations about the spacious, 
distinguished, rather ugly rooms. Mrs. 
Goodblood laughs at them and loves 
them, and would hate to change the 
quaint fashion of them, because it all 
means “home” to her; the environ- 
ment of her private life. 

The Newcastles have paid an enor- 
mous price for some historic acres on 
the banks*of the river, and are about 
to pull down the empty shell of the 
crumbling family from whom they 
bought it, and erect in its stead a beau- 
tiful French chateau, which shall be 
true to its period to the uttermost de- 
tail, and cause numerous house parties 
—of the future—to gasp with wonder 
and delight. They have also given 
their architect, whose name is in itself 
almost an “open sesame” to the Merry- 
go-round, carte blanche for an Italian 
villa at the most famous of American 
watering-places, and they hope—quot- 
ing the newspapers—“to entertain ex- 
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tensively” in summers to come. Their 
environment seems to be designed en- 
tirely for the admiration of the public. 
Perhaps they had enough of privacy 
during the lean years when they were 
unknown. 

So the Newcastles live a good deal 
for the effect they and their possessions 
produce upon other people. They are 
very anxious to do the right thing in 
the rightest way—a little too anxious, 
perhaps, but so good-natured, pleasant 
and obliging that it is not surprising if 
by these qualities they have won their 
spurs. Society at large likes to be en- 
tertained as the Newcastles entertain 
it. They spend a great deal of money 
and take a great deal of trouble, and the 
result is distinctly enjoyable. Every 
year they collect a larger circle of pleas- 
ure-seekers about them, and modern 
Mrs. Grundy says: “Why shouldn’t we 
all go to them, my dears? They are 
perfectly well-behaved, and they give 
very nice parties. It’s quite snobbish 
nowadays to insist upon knowing who 
people’s grandparents were. Those 
who had the best are not, by any 
means, always the most agreeable din- 
ner companions. It doesn’t do to be too 
exclusive in this age of the world! 
When people have nothing against 
them, and know how to be, and are pre- 
pared to be, nice, J say, let them come 
in!” 

Mrs. Goodblood does not entirely 
agree with Mrs. Grundy, whom she 
considers a time-serving -old woman. 
She knows that when that lady says 
“prepared to be nice,” she means “pre- 
pared to amuse me and my friends,” 
and Mrs. Goodblood is nét so mad 
about amusement that she will culti- 
vate an acquaintance for that, and no 
other, purpose. She does not care very 
much for people’s grandparents, either ; 
she is attracted by talent, by charm and 
beauty, and by intelligence, whereso- 
ever they may be met with, but she does 
not see why it is necessary to be inti- 
mate with a person simply because that 
person has a fine house and will ask you 
to dine and dance in it as often as you 
care to go. 

“She’s getting terribly smart, my 


dear,” insists Mrs. Grundy—and there 
is a note of warning in her voice. “All 
the best people go to her now, both here 
and in London.” 

“Well, then she’ll not be likely to 
miss me,’ returns Mrs. Goodblood. 

But just because there is some influ- 
ence in the air that makes Mrs. New- 
castle suspect Mrs. Goodblood of this 
very attitude, that determined little 
woman greatly desires her for a friend 
and companion. She is hand-and-glove 
with all the maddest and merriest mem- 
bers of the show, but in the gentle 
aloofness of Mrs. Goodblood and her 
like she finds something that attracts 
her interest and piques her curiosity. 
What sort of people are they? What 
is the difference, if any, between them 
and her particular playmates? If they 
do not care to amuse themselves or be 
amused in the ways approved by the 
rest of the gay world, what do they 
care for? 

“Not quite so much noise, for one 
thing,’ says Mrs. Goodblood, laugh- 
ing, when these artless speculations 
reach her ears, ‘and perhaps a little 
less display.” (And, indeed, in Mrs. 
Newcastle’s set voices and clothes do 
seem to be louder, people more con- 
spicuous, gold yellower and fun faster 
than used to be considered quite con- 
sistent with good taste.) “But then,” 
adds Mrs. Goodblood, with her nose 
ever so slightly in the air, “it’s the fash- 
ion to be ostentatious.” 

If this were in turn repeated back 
again to Mrs. Newcastle—and things 
have a habit of getting themselves re- 
peated back and forth across the Merry- 
go-round—she might possibly find in it 
a clue to the difference which has been 
troubling her between her own and the 
other lady’s point of view. Nobody 
could dispute Mrs. Newcastle’s present 
right to be called fashionable. Every- 
body would concede that Mrs. Good- 
blood is one of the most distinguished 
yoyng women in the country. People 
of fashion may be ostentatious; people 
of distinction are not. 

“To be, rather than to seem”—which 
is, I believe, the -motto of some one of 
the old families—might very well point 
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the moral in this case. Yet to be your- 
self, simply and naturally; to lead your 
own life—not unmindful of others, but 
by no means unduly influenced by their 
opinions—is not to be popular. While 
the assumption of pomp—with one eye 
on your friends, to see if they are appre- 
ciative, and the other on the mere 
populace, to see if they are impressed— 
the pretense of seeming a little gayer 
and a little grander, a little cleverer and 
a little more cultivated—odious word! 
—a little more reckless and a little 
richer, than you really are, is productive 
of widespread admiration and the ap- 
plause of the crowd. You must be ex- 
aggerated to attract attention, and, un- 
consciously or consciously, Fashion de- 
mands all the attention that it can get. 
Glittering and jingling, it smiles very 
graciously at a gaping public as the 
horses prance and caracole round the 
ring. It never quite-forgets itself, nor 
the “eyes that mark its coming, and 
grow brighter when it comes.” It pre- 
tends not to notice them, but it not 
infrequently acts for them—fcr the 
gallery as well as the boxes—where Dis- 
tinction, always courteous and consider- 
ate, goes quietly about its business or 
its pleasure, and is equally oblivious of 
any audience to either. Fashion, even 
well-born Fashion, is not invariably 
well-bred, and although it is afraid of 
nothing else, it is sometimes afraid of 
being too genuine. This has been so for 
all the ages of its rule. Distinction is 
inevitably and unwittingly itself, and 
takes its attitude from none of its sur- 
roundings. Between them there is no 
deep gulf fixed; they are doing very 
much the same things, in a greater or 
less degree, only they do not look upon 
them in quite the same way. It is the 
life of one, and the casual amusement 
of the other. 

When Mrs. Goodblood has people to 
dine with her, for instance, it is an af- 
fair of no especial moment. It means 
half-a-dozen notes, a few telephone 
messages, a dozen agreeable men and 
women assembled together. They are 
waited upon by her ordinary house staff 
—a butler and two footmen; the food is 
of exactly the quality that she has set 


before her every day; there is much 
pleasant, gay talk, and perhaps after 
dinner a few extra guests, and one of 
the lesser lights of the opera to sing de- 
lightfully for half an hour before they 
all disperse. It has the air of just hav- 
ing happened by a series of fortunate 
accidents. Nobody who comes can feel 
that he or she is assisting at a “func- 
tion”; none of the uninvited can think 
that they have been left out of an “en- 
tertainment.” It has all the charm of 
informality, and you know perfectly 
well that if Mrs. Goodblood had had to 
receive you in the cellar, she would 
have been quite as happy about it—pro- 
vided she could have made you enjoy 
yourself there—and that she would 
be serenely existent no matter how 
much society chose to disapprove. 

When the Newcastles give a dinner 
they do not leave anything at all to 
chance. They have a banqueting-hall 
—one could hardly call it a dining-room 
—that will hold a vast number of peo- 
ple; a chief cook, who does his very 
best on very great occasions, and a chief 
butler warranted to keep order among 
not only his own footmen, but all the 
extra ones who will be required to wait. 
Assorted liveries to fit assorted sizes are 
ever on hand. 

If you make a business of this sort 
of thing—“and if somebody did not,” 
says Mrs. Grundy, “what a dull time 
society would have of it”’—you must 
take the necessary amount of trouble; 
and if you are giving a number of en- 
tertainments, you must do your best to 
differentiate them from those given by 
other people, and from those you have 
already given yourself. Mrs. New- 
castle has had dinners with musicales, 
theatricals, jugglings and goodness 
knows what-not to follow. The guests 
are always asked a long time before, 
and it has generally been bruited abroad 
for days and days that such-and-such a 
great tenor is to sing, or world-re- 
nowned skirt-dancer to gyrate. Every- 
thing is to be as splendid as money and 
care can make it. Everybody will flock 
there in their best crowns and gowns. 
The newspapers will vie with each oth- 
er in detailed descriptions. The hostess’ 
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executive ability is apparent in the pre- 
meditated smoothness with which, step 
by step, the affair progresses to its 
triumphant end; but she looks a little 
haggard and anxious, and you are con- 
scious that the success or failure of the 
whole evening, as a performance, is 
more to her than the individual enjoy- 
ment of any one “among those present.” 
The effect of everything has been ad- 
mirable, but her nerves are a bit tense 
with the efforts she has made, and to 
entertain in any way that becomes a 
strain upon you and your nerves sug- 
gests—to the Mrs. Goodblood type of 
thought—a lack of ease that is almost 
vulgar. The magnificent and _labori- 
ous evanescence of it all offends her 
taste. 

“T don’t believe she has any life of 
her own,” declares Mrs. Goodblood. 
“I think of her as fading out, gradual- 
ly, when the last guest departs, as the 
color fades out of a stained-glass win- 
dow when the light behind it is taken 
away; and I am sure she has no per- 
sonality until she begins to receive peo- 
ple again at the next party.” 

“You are entirely mistaken,” says 
Mrs. Grundy. “She is an excellent wife 
and mother.” 

“I should have said that her whole 
mind, and most of her heart, were set 
upon being a successful hostess,” re- 
turns the other. 

“That in itself requires brains, tact 
and originality,” protests Mrs. New- 
castle’s defender. 

“Then it’s a waste of all those 
things,” retorts Mrs. Goodblood, “to 
turn them to no other account. Why 
does she spend her life giving parties 
that tax her mentally, physically and 
financially to the utmost, and amount 
to nothing in the end?” 

“Why not,” says Mrs. Grundy, “if 
it pleases her to give and us to go?” 

And Mrs. Grundy’s answers appear, 
on the spur of the moment, to be al- 
most unanswerable, as she gives voice 
to the opinions of most of the Merry- 
go-round riders. 

Yet there is an answer; and the an- 
swer is that while the relaxation of 
amusement is fitting and proper for the 


prince and the peasant, the pauper and 
the millionaire, to put all the energy 
of your best years into making a busi- 
ness of pleasure is to give it a dispro- 
portionate importance not only in your 
own eyes, but in the eyes that watch 
and wait upon you, and to make your 
life in other ways the poorer for it. 

Of this Mrs. Goodblood accuses Mrs. 
Newcastle. Yet it is safe to say that 
if the latter lady were ever caught be- 
hind the scenes; if she could be de- 
tected in the midst of some unaffected 
charity or surreptitious emotion, the 
“touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin” would make Mrs. Good- 
blood like and respect her from that 
time forth. 

As it is, they go on their way eying 
each other somewhat askance. And 
the music plays and the show revolves. 

Take your places, ladies and gentle- 
men! There are reasons a-plenty for 
your being where you are. Wealth and 
prominence have become the ambitions 
of the people, and those who, socially, 
are born to greatness, or achieve it, or 
have it thrust upon them, must of ne- 
cessity disport themselves in the lime- 
light of newspaper notoriety for the 
benefit of public interest, 

It is not surprising if Fashion be- 
gins to think of itself as its admirers 
think of it. To a noble thought, or a 
generous impulse, or a gallant action, 
it can still respond, only, while the 
wheels are turning so fast, it has not 
time for more than a glance at any- 
thing but its own blurred reflection in 
the glass, and it grows a little selfish, a 
little careless, and a little inconsiderate 
of others. If to be clothed in purple and 
fine linen and fare sumptuously every 
day is accounted worthy, it may well 
believe itself to be of the very first 
consequence. 

The world has place for frivolous as 
well as serious things. Youth, high 
spirits, idleness and gaiety must ex- 
press themselves with a certain amount 
of extravagance. The ruffling Cavalier 
has always commanded more sympathy 
than the stiff Puritan, and the riders in 
the Merry-go-round represent romance 
to many an outside imagination. 

















¥O-DAY and_to-mor- 
row, keeping their 
ancient midnight 
tryst, often found 
Bradshaw, steeped in 
contentment and to- 
bacco smoke, roving 
at will through that 
house of the mind which is man’s only 
real castle. 

In his case the castle bore a striking 
resemblance to a museum of natural 
history, his specimens the men and 
women whom he knew, and whom he 
usually classified without much trouble 
and to his entire satisfaction. There 
was, however, one exception—Mary 
Dreen. All unwittingly, she had led 
him an intellectual dance as lively as 
it was inexplicable. 

No sooner would he decide that her 
type was as common as that of the or- 
dinary beetle,and prepare to dismiss her 
from consideration, labeled “Small, 
dark, refined, usual,” adding the illumi- 
nating note, “Plentiful hereabouts,” 
than some impish slant of the eye or 
whimsy of speech would upset his 
reckoning. Over and over he got the 
clue, over and over he lost it. It flashed 
into sight, then disappeared under the 
conventionalities, like some subterra- 
nean river that plunges into the earth 
to escape the overbold stare of the sky. 

Meanwhile she wandered at large in 
his thoughts, impertinently making lib- 
erty hall of a place where he felt that 
she should, by rights, have been impaled 
as a specimen, leaving him resentful 
but helpless. Then came the night at 
Gilmore’s studio. 

Why Gilmore called it a studio no- 





big fellow, of that superhuman physical 


body had ever found out. He was a 
perfection that nature turns out occa- 
sionally, just to show that she does 
not always “‘scamp” her work. But of 
the aims to which studios are supposed 
to be consecrated, he was, as some one 
had said, brilliantly ignorant. 

So far as his friends knew, he had 
made but one comment upon art. It 
concerned that Bacchante that is like 
a burst of wild laughter in the Metro- 
politan’s gloom, and was, like all spon- 
taneous expression, nobly simple. It 
consisted of a breathless, astounded, al- 
most profanely intense “By Jove!” 
3ut those who heard it found them- 
selves remembering it when more volu- 
ble praise had been forgotten. 

For the rest, you could not help lov- 
ing a man who frankly acknowledged 
that he couldn’t tell a Rembrandt from 
a Chartran, or a Sousa march from a 
Chopin nocturne. Indeed, he was so 
debonair about it that even Bradshaw 
was beguiled into the suave observa- 
tion that his perception of a distinction 
was something. 

But, anyway, the studio was a genial 
place to go to, and so people went. 
And some of them fancied that in the 
rich colors and odd designs of the In- 
dia prints on the walls they were face 
to face with the cryptic record of state 
secrets and nameless intrigues, with 
hints of mysterious, Oriental yester- 


days whose vista ended in the jungle. 
On the evening in question a party 
of six had adjourned to the studio after 
a dinner at Trabello’s—one of those 
resorts provided, usually by members 
of the Latin races, that the ingenuous 
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Anglo-Saxon may gaze at himself in 
the darker pools of life. 

And it was then, after they were well 
settled according to their several in- 
clinations—which landed Mrs. Griscom 
within convenient reach of a dish of 
bonbons, and brought Miss Kenton’s 
dusky head into apparently accidental 
juxtaposition with a flame-colored pil- 
low—that the talk turned upon heredity. 

Bradshaw, languidly blowing wob- 
bling smoke-rings into the hydrangea 
blue of the atmosphere, suddenly an- 
nounced it as his belief that Miss Ken- 
ton must have had some Oriental an- 
cestors, the flaring pillow being the 
torch that brought out the houri in her. 
She was, in fact, transformed by it. 

“Her present potentiality never came 
over from Europe,” he scoffed, while 
Mrs. Griscom lightly hummed: “Her 
little cap was yaller, an’ ’er petticut was 
green;” and somebody else announced 
solemnly that there was a lot in heredi- 
ty. 
“Well, rather !”—it was Gilmore who 
took up the discussion. “Just look at 
this nose.” 

The company did as bidden, while the 
feature in question bore the scrutiny 
superbly. 

“It’s a regular heirloom in the Gil- 
more line male, handed down from fa- 
ther to son. Father, grandfather, and 
myself all have it, and it shows up reg- 
ularly in the family portraits as far 
back as we have ’em.” 

He paused and looked inquiringly 
from one to the other of the faces about 
him, as if there were something else he 
would like to tell them if he dared. 
Evidently he decided to risk it, for he 
went on in a shamed voice: 

“But that isn’t all. The old gov- 
ernor, the governor, and myself are all 
—afraid of cats! You should see the 
governor’s shoulders go up at the sound 
of ‘meow’ in his vicinity, and as for 
me—well, I do the lady-and-the-mouse 
act whenever I encounter one of those 
velvet-shod abominations. I say that 
heredity is fate.” 

There was the scratch of a match as 
some one lighted a fresh cigarette, and 
Mary Dreen, who with her chin on her 


hands was taking in Gilmore’s breadth 
and muscle speculatively, murmured 
with comical incredulity : 

“Afraid of cats! And yet i 

Though she did not finish the sen- 
tence, her voice implied that she had 
reason to understand this apparent ab- 
surdity ; more reason, in fact, than most 
people. Meanwhile Bradshaw was 
shaking his head in vigorous dissent. 

“Not fate,” he objected. “Heredity is 
not fate, for it onlysupplies the tendency, 
the material. Circumstance comes nearer 
to the rdle of fate, for it is that that de- 
termines which tendency shall be de- 
veloped. Every plant has its blasted 
buds, every individual his nipped ten- 
dencies. What we are is to what we 
might have been precisely what the bud 
that blossoms is to the one that does 
not.” 

“But the blasted bud dies,” argued 
Mary Dreen, “while the undeveloped 
tendency only sleeps, and not always 
soundly,” 

There was in her voice the dreamy 
quality of one who, though in a crowd, 
was alone; who was really addressing 
her own consciousness, rather than any 
outsider—a note that Bradshaw’s ear 
was quick to catch, as he eyed her 
stealthily, alive to the fact that the clue 
was once more nearing the surface. He 
felt that he was, as the children say, 
“warm.” 

“Tell us the might-have-been,” sug- 
gested some one. 

“Yes, do,” chimed in some one else. 
“Tell us what would have happened if 
the blasted buds had blossomed and the 
blossoms had been blasted.” 

“Better let sleeping dogs lie,” Brad- 
shaw retorted sagely, his eyes still fixed 
upon Mary Dreen’s absorbed face. 

His experiment—for such it was— 
succeeded. The metaphor winged her 
wandering thought like a shot, bring- 
ing it straight down to him. 

Hartley, weary of the réle of listener 
and undisguisedly bored by the topic 
that was uppermost, strolled over to 
the Steinway and ran his fingers caress- 
ingly over the keys, as if to awaken the 
melodies asleep there. Gradually his 
touch gathered certainty and intention, 
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and the dainty ballet music of Delibes 
frisked daintily out upon the air. 

Simultaneously a change _ trans- 
formed the face that was absorbing 
Bradshaw’s attention. It was like the 
change of slides in a magic-lantern—a 
vanishing, a moment’s blankness, a new 
picture. It was, indeed, a new Mary 
Dreen that was before him; one that 
looked from the window of her eyes— 
leaned bold'y out, as it were, with an 
impudent assurance sharply at variance 
with her usual reserve. 

For the first time a glimmering of the 
truth streaked the blackness of his night 
in regard to her. He was trembling 
upon the verge of the explanation that 
had so long eluded him. He even be- 
gan to suspect what that explanation 
might be. 

There was a fluttering excitement in 
her face, and her breath came sharp 
and quick. Him and the others she 
seemed utterly to have forgot, her 
glance going straight to where Hartley 
sat at the piano, melody trailing from 
his skilful finger-tips as the strip of 
foam trails in the wake of a boat. 

And it was then that Bradshaw di- 
vined what the X in the human prob- 
lem that had so long baffled him was. 
As clearly as one feels the fear or ex- 
citement of a horse whose reins one 
holds, he understood that she was 
tingling with the need to translate that 
sound into motion; that though she 
kept her place she was responding to 
the lure of the music with her whole 
soul, with an intensity that ought to 
have accomplished the projection of an 
astral Mary Dreen, to dance before 
them like some indefatigable dervish. 

“Miss Dreen might have been a 
premiere danseuse !” 

In the astonishment of his discovery, 
the words were out before he realized 
it. There was a little howl of amuse- 
ment from the others, and Miss Dreen, 
who had not, apparently, heard him, 
turned toward them with the restrained 
impatience of a person whose vision has 
been disturbed. 

“Don’t you hear, Mary? He says 
you might have been a ballet dancer! 
Our quiet little Mary! Oh, me!” 


There was more laughter, but she 
scarcely heeded. She was questioning 
Bradshaw’s face, trying to read whether 
here at last was one who understood, 
who knew what it was to have the 
“sleeping dogs” awaken and strain at 
their leashes, racking one with their 
struggle for liberty. 

She did not have to wonder long. 
In a moment she was going hot and 
cold, for he had deliberately risen to 


-his feet, and was proceeding to clear 


the middle of the room, pushing back 
tables and rolling the rugs aside, while 
she looked on, thrilled and bewitched, 
yet half afraid to seize the chance she 
had longed for, now that it was within 
her grasp. 

“That Hungarian thing that you 
played the other night.” He threw 
over his shoulder to Hartley, and then, 
as the kindling music filled the room, 
he crossed to her, and with a mocking 
bow held out his hand. 

For a moment her old reserve held 
her back. Then suddenly she was up 
and past him and out in the middle of 
the open space, swaying, gliding, and 
writhing about in an ecstasy of motion 
that made the others hold their breath 
with amazement. 

Grace Kenton sat bolt upright, the 
flame-colored pillow forgot; Mrs. Gris- 
com, plainly mystified, leaned forward 
with round eyes, and Gilmore seemed 
to be softly muttering a series of as- 
tounded “By Joves!” under his breath. 
For here was something that he did un- 
derstand, and never—as he told Brad- 
shaw afterward—had he seen the po- 
etry and grace of that night’s perform- 
ance equaled. 

The woman they all knew seemed to 
have vanished in the blue haze about 
them; a thistle-down creature, at once 
wild and soft, languid and passionate, 
taking her place. 

At a word from Bradshaw—who 
scarcely dared to speak, lest the whole 
scene vanish—Hartley dashed into a 
Polish dance, at one moment all mar- 
tial brilliancy, the next all wheedling 
coquetry. And the dancer, who at the 
sharp staccato chords straightened her- 
self into an attitude of impudent 
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aplomb, head thrown back, toe pointing 
outward and one arm curved upward, 
relaxed the next moment into a co- 
quetry as seductive and cajoling as the 
music’s self. 

Hartley, wondering at the variety of 
her interpretations, swerved into an- 
other composition, whose notes swirled 
and interlaced to form a_ bewildering 
arabesque of sound. But never for a 
moment did she miss its lead, but moved 


here and there, always with the lazy 


grace of a reed swayed by a nonchalant 
breeze, her arms afloat upon the air, in 
her face the introspective look of one 
trying to recall something on the outer- 
most edge of consciousness. 

With a final bang—an amazing 
minor chord, that had in it something 
of consternation, of dismay—Hartley 
jumped up from the piano, clapping 
madly, the others joining him with wild 
bravos. In an instant Mary Dreen was 
herself again—a warm, breathless, an- 
noyed self, undisguisedly anxious to 
get away from them all, wincing alike 
at their admiration and astonishment. 

“Tt was your fault,” she said hotly, 
when, thanks to Bradshaw’s deft man- 
agement, she found herself riding 
homeward beside him. “You did it! 
You deliberately encouraged—her!” 

In the dim light of the cab he could 
see her accusing eyes, read that she 
blamed him for his share in the curious 
self-revelation of the evening. Still, her 
words puzzled him. 

“Whom ?” he questioned blankly. 

She made an impatient gesture. 

“You seemed to understand so well, 
that I half believed you knew. It’s just 
an idea of mine—the fancy that some 
one of my foremothers is trying to live 
again in me. La Ballerina, I call her, 
and she haunts me. Any sort of music, 
from a popular song to an Ave Maria, 
arouses her, and then she and I simply 


wrestle. This is the first time she has 
ever conquered. And now—who 
knows?—she may make me do it 
again!” 


Bradshaw leaned toward her. 


“Let her,” he murmured. “You 


were exquisite—dear.” 
The last word came haltingly, almost 


fearfully. There was a boyish awk- 
wardness about it that filled his lis- 
tener with a sudden desire to hug the 
world, so pointedly it singled her out. 
Still, she could not resist the feminine 
desire to torment. 

“Do you mean her or me?” was her 
demure question. 

“Both,” he replied promptly, and that 
night the trysting hour found him 
steeped in self-scorn at ever having ap- 
plied the adjective “usual” to Mary 
Dreen, or having allowed the thought 
of beetles to intrude upon his concep- 
tion of her type. 


La Ballerina’s hour, as they some- 
times called it, lay six months in the 
past, buried in the minds of the other 
spectators under the happenings of sub- 
sequent days. But between Bradshaw 
and Mary Dreen it formed a bond that 
grew stronger with each day. 

That the ghost of the latter’s 
sprightly ancestress was not laid, her 
bedeviled descendant more than once 
had occasion to know. There was the 
time when, at the opera, the stress of 
the violins aroused the premiére dan- 
seuse to the old pitch. Uncertain, opal 
fires came and went in Miss Dreen’s 
usually pale cheeks, the boldness came 
into her eyes, and her limbs mutinied 
outright at the music’s instigation. 

She would have risen from her seat, 
but a firm hand held her back, and the 
voice of the only other person who 
knew whispered: “Not here, La Bal- 
lerina !” 

Again, passing through one of the 
upper floors of a department store one 
day, the sound of music halted her. 
Obediently as the children of Hamelin 
the Pied Piper, she followed the sound, 
soon finding herself on the edge of a 
little group of shoppers surrounding 
the players. 

The violin was giving out its very 
soul, and she pressed forward to catch 
a glimpse of the musician. He was a 
swarthy, low-browed fellow, in whose 
face the passion of a red-blooded race 
slumbered like a banked fire. His 
heavy chin rested lovingly on the little 
brown instrument, and his thick lids 
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dropped lower and lower, as if to shut 
out the gaping crowd and be alone with 
his music. 

It was shallow, popular music, but 
he threw into it surging meanings, 
heart-beats, dreams—all those elabo- 
rations of emotion that mean tempera- 
ment. And one of his hearers drew 
nearer and nearer, lost to time and 
place, spellbound by a vision in which, 
curiously enough, she herself was the 
central figure. 

Like the shifting of a scene upon the 
stage, the reality faded, and in its place 
lights shone, flowers flamed, and hun- 
dreds of faces, visible only as pale 
blotches, rose before her as she danced 
—danced as only La Ballerina, fore- 
most dancer of the world, could do. 
One face seemed to stand out from 
among the blotches, a sensuous, dreamy 
face, that of the man whose firm yet 
delicate hands were drawing the won- 
derful melody from the little wooden 
box. 

Suddenly the music ceased, and the 
picture vanished with the sharp com- 
pleteness of a. bubble, leaving a con- 
ventional New York woman in an in- 
step skirt dazedly confronting a for- 
eigner of forbidding face, who leered 
disgustingly as he put his violin in its 
case. Her quest had been for pins and 
needles, but she had been deflected into 
an imaginative debauch. 

She sighed impatiently and hurried 
away. Now, however, an_ insidious 
mental change began to take place. 
Her world seemed suddenly dull—stu- 
pid. She no longer feared La Bal- 
lerina’s domination. On the contrary, 
she longed for it as an opium-eater for 
his drvg, and a daring determination 
germinated in her mind. 

Oddly enough, everything favored 
its development. That she should be 
in town in the last week of August, 
when “every one” was away; that her 
father should announce that very eve- 
ning a business necéssity that would call 
him West “perhaps for a week, per- 
haps for six,” were coincidences dis- 
tinguished by all the coherency of de- 
sign. 

A wild sense of freedom possessed 


her. She longed to be alone with the 
world—not the little world that she 
knew from A to Z, but the big world 
beyond it, where there are no life-lines 
to hold on to, and where you must 
either sink or swim, 

“Besides, it’s about time that I had 
a chance to sow a few wild oats,” she 
concluded breathlessly, at the end of 
her recital of a formidable list of rea- 
sons why she could not join her mar- 
ried sister in the mountains, and why 
it was perfectly safe and proper for 
her to remain in town with the two 
servants that were in the house. “I'll, 
promise not to sow any very wild ones,” 
she added magnanimously. 

Her father looked at her and smiled 
securely. 

“Not you,” he replied. “You inherit 
from that long line of ministers in your 
mother’s family. But Elinor—now, 
I’ve sometimes thought there was a 
touch of La Ballerina in her.” 

“Who?” gasped his daughter, her 
face alive with excitement. “Now, 
papa, don’t be tantalizing! Tell me 
what you mean.” 

But she had to beg and bully for’ 
some time longer before he crossed the 
library, and, taking a box from a 
drawer, placed it on the desk before 
him. Even then he leaned back in his 
chair with provoking deliberation, as 
if bent upon deferring his revelation as 
long as possible. 

“Let me see, how old are you?” 

“Old enough to hear the family 
scandals,” was her saucy rejoinder, as 
she leaned upon his shoulder and 
watched him as he fitted a little key into 
the lock of the box and took out a small 
oval case. 

Without waiting for permission she 
swooped down upon him and took the 
case from his hands, pressing with 
eager fingers the catch that fastened 
it. It flew open, revealing what was 
apparently a miniature lying face down- 
ward on the blue velvet of the case. 
Under a glass in the back was a lock 
of chestnut hair and one of glossy black, 
and upon the hair a gold monogram re- 
posed. 

A sort of awe stole over her as she 
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gazed at these trivial tokens of some 
long past love story, and it was fully 
a moment before she reverently lifted 
the miniature and turned it over. When 
she did so her eyes darkened with per- 
plexity. For from a narrow gold frame 
set with brilliants, the full-length pic- 
ture of a woman, with a daring, piquant 
face, gazed back at her, with a candor 
untinged by any consciousness of her 
extraordinary costume; which was, in 
truth, of the sort to fill the most in- 
dulgent and liberal-minded of de- 
scendants with astonishment. 

e Of some gauzy pink stuff, it con- 
sisted of a low-cut bodice and an ex- 
traordinary number of skirts, that 
might possibly have reached the knee, 
had they behaved as skirts usually do. 
But they did not. Instead, in fact, of 
hanging in the demure fashion of skirts, 
they stood out as if electrified—or, at 
least, as if horrified by their own inade- 
quacy to cover the pair of silk-clad 
legs, terminating in feet encased in heel- 
less slippers. 

Apparently the unembarrassed wear- 
er of this costume @ Ja stork had just 
blown a kiss to some one. She had, 
indeed, the appearance of greeting in 
this airy fashion the astonished living 
woman gazing down upon her. 

“So this is a relative of ours!” the 
daughter gasped at last. “A real ballet 
dancer!” Then she drifted out into 
wordless astonishment again. To imag- 
ine it had been one thing; but to find 
that the thing was really true ! 

Her father nodded, a humorous 
twinkle in his eye. Then he went on to 
relate how, more than a century earlier, 
Sidney Dreen had been sent abroad for 
his education, and, after the manner of 
young men, had acquired it in his own 
fashion. 

“That lady was a part of it,” he con- 
cluded, with a satirical smile. “She be- 
came his wife and my great-grand- 
mother.” 

“Consequently my great-great.” 

Through the avalanche of thoughts 
that rushed down upon her, she dimly 
caught her father’s voice: 

-‘A beauty, isn’t it? Too bad we 
have to keep it where we keep the skele- 





ton. But it’s a little bit too strong for 
your mother’s taste. Still, La Ballerina 
didn’t do the family any great harm, 
after all, for her talents in the terpsi- 
chorean line went out with her.” 

“And was she really called La Bal- 
lerina ?” 

Again he nodded assent. 

“It was by that name that the public 
knew her. In private life she had an 
unpronounceable Italian one. You'll 
find it in the family records.” 

He held out his hand for the minia- 
ture, but she drew back. 

“Let me keep it while you’re away. 
It wil! give me something to think of.” 

And thus it came about that the min- 
iature of the gay little dancer, whose 
graces and agilities had been snuffed 
out so many years before, reposed that 
night under the pillow of her great- 
great-granddaughter, whose wide eyes 
stared wakefully into the darkness as 
she mused upon that bygone spirit that 
flared up again in her. 

To guess at a dancing ancestress was 
one thing; actually to discover one four 
generations back another. The thrill of 
the music now seemed of a human, per- 
sonal nature, for what was it but the 
prayer of La Ballerina to live again, to 
come back now and then from the land 
of shades; her pleading not to be al- 
lowed to perish utterly ? 

She tossed and turned, and at last 
slept. Morning, however, found her 
languid and unrefreshed. Nothing but 
the thought of an errand she had prom- 
ised to do for her father, who had left 
on the midnight train, drove her from 
her bed. Fagged and yawning, she got 
up and proceeded to dress for the street, 
placing the miniature of La Ballerina, 
who by the morning light seemed a very 
remote star indeed, rather crossly in a 
drawer of her desk. 

Full-blown summer brooded_ over 
Fifth Avenue. The cabs that jogged 
back and forth with nodding drivers 
might as well have patrolled the Sahara, 
while the pedestrians, who here and 
there dotted the sunny stretches of 


pavement, had the air of persons wan- 
dering in a dream. 
A gnarled little Italian and his ample- 
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waisted wife, who had been hauling a 
hand-organ doggedly up the street, 
came to a halt at the curb. The wom- 
an, whose massive earrings-and orange 
kerchief gave her a festive air, picked 


up her tambourine, while her husband , 


began stolidly to turn the crank, pro- 
ducing a jangling blare of notes, suc- 
ceeded by the ruffle of a drum and the 
prolonged ripple of a scale. 

At the sound, Mary Dreen’s languor 
vanished like frost before the sun. It 
was La Ballerina pleading as she had 
never plead before, and her descendant 
longed to catch up her skirts and point 
a toe, but not even the desolation of 
Fifth Avenue in August could justify 
that. 

A shop window offered an excuse for 
lingering. That the only surviving 
exponent of La _ Ballerina’s graces 
should have to stand there like a 
graven image, racked by the tumult 
of restrained temperament that was for- 
ever shaking at the bars in its mad 
desire for expression, seemed nothing 
short of hideous. 

Then the germ that had been lying 
in her mind thrust up bold shoots. Why 
should she endure it any longer? Why 
shouldn’t she, say, file away a bar, slip 
out, replace it, and escape for a few 
hours into that other world, returning 
without any one being the wiser? <A 
lean, brown face with a pair of satirical 
gray eyes rose before her just here, but 
she turned away from its warning. 

As the perspiring Italians trudged 
on up the street with their load, she 
made her way toward Broadway, an 
odd, determined little smile hovering 
about her lips, bent upon fulfiling a 
duty to the grandam who craved 
through her for one more hour of 
triumph before the glory of her talent 
was lost in the diverging lines of her 
descendants. 

At the same time she was wondering 
what he would say if he knew, mean- 
ing the man with the lean brown face. 
Well, he was out of town and would 
never know. Still, what would he say? 
Would he understand, or would he be 
cross 

Her thoughts played about the pro- 


noun, as if there were but one ante- 
cedent in all the world for the third 
person, singular, masculine. 


When, an hour later, the manager of 
a well-known vaudeville theater listened 
to the peculiar request of a very quiet 
young woman, whose persistence had 
won her an interview with him, the 
tint of his large face became a trifle 
more fuchsia-like than it had been be- 
fore. 

His eyes shifted uneasily and in- 
wardly; he was vowing vengeance 
swift and certain on the office-boy who 
had permitted her to reach him. Her 
very quietness was ominous. There 
was an intensity about it that sent a 
chill over him, and he became almost 
pathetically affable. 

She read his thoughts as if they had 
been flashed to her by a monogram 
sign upon his forehead. 

“IT am not mad,” she began. Then, 
as the plaintive assertion fell upon her 
ears familiarly, and she recognized its 
source, she laughed outright, and some- 
thing in the quality of the laugh reas- 
sured him. He got down to business 
at once. 

“You want to dance, eh? Where did 
you last appear? What can you do?” 

Momentarily La Ballerina seemed to 
have withdrawn shamelessly to the 
rear position of great-great-grandmoth- 
er, leaving her favorite descendant to 
the dominance of more conventional 
ancestors. Then she returned with a 
rush, and the latter heard herself say- 
ing in a voice that was certainly not 
her own: 7 

“Don’t worry, I can make good. I 
can make your audiences sit up as they 
haven’t done for many a long day!” 

She paused in speechless consterna- 
tion at her own words. She seemed to 
have become the spokesman of the 
great Ballerina with a vengeance. 
Voice and manner, she _ instinctively 
felt, were full of impudent swagger, of 
the sharp self-assertion of a woman 
who had worked her way up from 
penury, giving the world back blow for 
blow. But so firmly in the grip of that 
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other personality was she that she re- 
sumed nonchalantly : 

“Give me some music, can’t you? 
I’ll show you what I can do.” 

No quality is so universally effectual 
as the one that is slangily described as 
“nerve.” With it David slays Goliath 
over and over again, and it was so in 
this case. Without a word the manager 
arose and, with a jerk of the head to a 
cadaverous youth who gloomed at a 
desk in the corner, led the way into an 
adjoining room. 

The youth seated himself at the piano, 
and Werner, witlf one stout leg crossed 
over the other, and thumbs hooked 
into the armholes of his waistcoat, 
leaned back as well as his bulk would 
permit and fixed a business-like atten- 
tion on his visitor. 

At the end of five minutes he was 
doing precisely what she had predicted 
that his public would do. He was “sit- 
ting up” and staring in a state of in- 
articulate approval. That a woman 
who had not the slightest claim to be- 
ing what he would have called “a 
peach” could, in broad daylight, pro- 
duce the illusion of a real performance, 
with all its brilliant accessories, only 
just fell short of the miraculous. Yet 
all of this she had done. Indeed, he 
had well-nigh lost sight of the manager 
in the irresponsible delight of the spec- 
tator. 

He led the way back to the outer 
Office. 

“How much do you expect?” he de- 
manded briefly, trying hard to keep the 
eagerness out of his voice. 

At her reply he put his elbow on his 
desk, resting his head limply on his 
hand. He was doomed. There was no 
longer any doubt about it. When a man 
in his business was visited by the hal- 
lucination that a wonderful “specialty 
artist” wanted to appear in public a few 
times just for the fun of the thing, he 
was already in the shadow of his tragic 
end. The portals of Bloomingdale 


yawned for him. 

“T say, Finkstein”—his voice was al- 
most humble—‘I’m lookin’ all right, 
ain’t I1?—’bout the same as usual ?” 

His caller had taken her leave, and 


they were alone again. Finkstein 
flushed at the friendliness of the great 
man’s tone, and timidly assured him 
that he looked as well as usual. 

“And the lady—you saw her, didn’t 


you?” 


A gleam of surprise crossed Fink- 
stein’s face, but it was quickly ban- 
ished, and he answered in the affirma- 
tive. Whereupon Werner rose, pulled 
down the cover of his desk with a rum- 
ble, reached for his hat, and hied him 
to the nearest buffet. 

Two weeks later the Variety Theater 
opened for the season. Featured in 
huge letters on the bill-boards was the 
name of a dancer who had “appeared 
before all the principal courts of Eu- 
rope.” It further appeared that she 
had evoked “a whirlwind of delight un- 
known in the annals of the stage’—a 
statement which a certain person who 
read the posters with a wildly beating 
heart knew to be true in substance, if 
misleading in point of time. 

Everything went as smoothly as if 
managed by the experienced Ballerina 
in person. If at first Mary Dreen had 
gone from the extreme of elation to 
that of fear, that was now all over. Her 
usual self seemed indeed to have ex- 
changed places with that occasional 
self. The former was laid low by an 
inherited master-passion. 

Her costume had been the only stum- 
bling-block. Securing, after infinite 
finesse, one modeled after that of the 
miniature, she had arrayed herself in 
it and regarded her reflection in the 
cheval glass rather fixedly for a space 
of several minutes, experiencing the 
painful awkwardness of a person on 
stilts. Then she shook her head em- 
phatically. 

“There’s no use of talking, granny,” 
she murmured; “I’m yours as ever, but 
you must take me in my own sort of 
clothes. We'll dance again back of that 
magic row of lights, and the people 
shall wave their handkerchiefs and 
shout ‘brava’; but we must do it in a 
more decorous costume—we really 
must. We owe that much to the 
Dreens.” 

La Ballerina’s “turn’’ was announced 
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for ten o’clock. The house was packed 
with a jubilant crowd, glad to get back 
its amusement after the season of closed 
doors. Behind the scenes Werner, in 
the clutch of the old distrust, fidgeted 
about nervously, venting his uneasi- 
ness on the unfortunate underlings that 
came in his way. 

He ought to have known better, he 
told himself, striking his right fist in the 
hollow of his left hand. Of course it 
was all a practical joke, put up to make 
a laughing-stock of him. He groaned 
to think how gullible he had been. The 
veriest tenderfoot on the Rialto could 
not have exhibited a more _ infantile 
trustfulness than he had shown. 

And to think that, with everything 
to arouse his suspicion, he had snapped 
up the bait like some simple little fish 
that had never heard of a hook! It was 
nauseating. 

She had refused her name and ad- 
dress, assuring him that he would have 
to trust her implicitly. Now, when the 
whole trick seemed as plain as the giant 


letters on his own posters, he could have 
burst into a maniacal guffaw at his own 
fatuity. 

He pulled out his watch. Ten min- 
utes to nine, and she had said she would 


be there on the quarter-hour! There 
was no getting around it—he was up 
against it. 

Mechanically he made his way to the 
stage-entrance. The door stood open, 
and the sound of wheels greeted his 
ears. He hurried forward just as a 
closed carriage pulled ‘up to the curb. 

He dashed forward and opened the 
carriage door. In his relief at the sight 
of the dark figure inside his greeting 
was almost tearful. 

“Have you followed out my instruc- 
tions?” came imperiously from within. 
“There must be no people standing 
back there to gape at me except the 
ones whose duty keeps them there.” 

Almost beside himself with joy, 
Werner dashed back into the theater, 
sending the loiterers scurrying right and 
left. Then he returned, and pompous- 
ly escorted her to her dressing-room. 

The long, dark, hooded cloak that 
enveloped her showed but a glimpse 


of her face, but from it he could see 
that make-up had done its work. There 
was no trace of the face he remem- 
bered, and again suspicion took hold of 
him, At the door of the dressing-room 
she turned to him regally: 

“You remember the arrangement? 
My music to begin at ten, you to come 
for me and take me into the wing.” 

She would have closed the door of 
the dressing-room, but he stopped her 
pleadingly. 

“You don’t feel nervous, do you? 
You don’t think you'll get shaky when 
you see the people and smell the 
smoke ?” 

“You speak as if I were a war- 
horse,” she began. Then, as she re- 
membered the sort of smoke that he 
meant, she shook her head laughingly 
and closed the door. 

*Alone, she pushed back her hood and 
gazed curiously about the crude little 
room in which she found herself. 

“Like the wrong side of most things,” 
she reflected, laying aside her cloak and 
surveying herself critically in the mir- 
ror, where a woman with shining au- 
burn hair, penciled brows and carmine 
lips looked back at her with a tri- 
umphant smile. . 

“Papa himself wouldn’t know me.” 

With this contented conclusion, she 
drew a miniature from the bosom of her 
dress, and, dropping into a seat, studied 
it long and intently. Faintly, in broken 
snatches, she could hear the music of 
the orchestra, and slowly the excite- 
ment that was her inspiration began to 
rise within her. Long before the tap at 
the door announced that Werner had 
come for her, she was trembling with 
impatience for her turn. 

The gay merriment of a “stag-party” 
in one of the boxes was suddenly 
hushed as, from the opposite wing, a 
slight figure in faint pink drifted into 
view, borne onto the stage by the music 
as driftwood is brought ashore by the 
sea. The ankle-skirt curled outward at 
the bottom like an inverted lily, sway- 
ing in graceful curves with every move- 
ment of the dancer’s body, and the 
small feet in babyish pink kid slippers 
seemed scarcely to touch the floor. 
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“Good!” breathed one of the men in 
the box mentioned—a godling of a man, 
who leaned forward interestedly, a 
growing enthusiasm in his face. 

“Great, great!” he added, a few mo- 
ments later. “None of that hideous 
wriggling about on the toes that they 
usually affect. I say, Bradshaw”—he 
leaned back to speak to a man behind 
him—“it reminds me of that night at 
the studio. You remember ?” 

Bradshaw barely nodded. His eyes 
were glued upon the dancer with an in- 
tentness that held horror, amazement, 
and uncertainty in their depths. It 
scarcely seemed possible, and yet, de- 
spite the odds against it, he would 
have been willing to swear that the 
woman on the stage before them was 
Mary Dreen. Then the thing that he 
had been waiting for occurred. Her 
profile was turned toward him, and,”in 
a certain dainty uppishness that charac- 
terized it, he found the corroboration of 
his fears. With a word of excuse to 
the others, he picked up his hat and 
coat and slipped quietly out of the box. 

Hurrying to the nearest telephone, he 
called up the Dreen residence. 

“Is the family in town yet?” he 
asked, trying hard to keep his voice 
calm. “Out? Do you know when she 
will return? By eleven o’clock? Thank 
you. Oh—any one else at home? Oh 
—all right.” 

For fully a quatter of an hour before 
La Ballerina came out, a gentleman 
might have been seen pacing savagely 
up and down in front of the dingy little 
door around the corner, known as the 
stage-entrance. When that lady finally 
appeared, flushed, triumphant, but a lit- 
tle terrified as well, she caught a 
glimpse of him as she almost ran across 
the walk to her carriage. 

Werner followed in her wake, wring- 
ing his hands and imploring her in the 
name of all the gods known to the pro- 
fession to respond to the thunderous 
applause that was shaking the house, 
which was becoming angrily insistent, 
outraged at the obduracy of a performer 
who dared so to disregard the public’s 
royal approbation. 

“Quick!” she called sharply to the 





man on the box, as she wrenched the 
door open and stepped hastily in, and 
the carriage moved off in the very midst 
of Werner’s fervid: 

“But, my God! madam, what shall I 
say to them? What shall I do?” 

The gentleman who had been pacing 
up and down smiled with grim amuse- 
ment as he jumped into a waiting cab 
and shouted an address to the driver 
through the aperture over his head, 
further instructing him to drive like his 
majesty whose name is so much used 
for adjuration. So well. were his in- 
structions followed, that within a very 
short time a coupé and a hansom drew 
up almost simultaneously before one of 
the dignified houses of a dark side- 
street. 

Before the coupé came to a full stop 
the occupant of the hansom had sprung 
out, handing the driver a bill, with a 
gesture that showed that it was one of 
the occasions far above such trivialities 
as dollars and cents. Then he walked 
quickly over to the coupé, just as a 
small, dark figure was about to alight 
cautiously. 

At the sight of him the figure drew 
back into the gloom of the carriage 
again, pulling the door to after it. But 
it was useless, for, with the dark, deter- 
mined air of a highwayman, he stalked 
straight up to the vehicle and jerked 
open the door with a good deal of un- 
called for vim. 

“Come!” he said tersely, holding out 
his hand, and at the top of the steps he 
added, in the ‘same laconic fashion: 
“Your key!” The small individual be- 
side him handed it out meekly. 

She did, however, hold out her hand 
for it again, and say “Good night” in a 
rather pointed manner, once she had 
gained the hall. But he paid no atten- 
tion. Instead, he followed her inside, 
closed the door, turned up the gas, and, 
putting his hands on her shoulders, pro- 
pelled her into the drawing-room, mo- 
tioning her to a seat facing the light 
that streamed in from the hall. Then 
he sat down opposite her. 

“Well?” she said, in a sweetly con- 
ciliating voice. 

But he was not to be conciliated. 
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For a moment longer he glowered with- 
out saying a word. 

“What are you going to do?” Her 
tone was wheedling, but he was not to 
be amused. 

“Are you mad, perfectly mad,” he 
burst out at last, “that you do such a 
thing as this? Have you thought of 
the risk you ran? Suppose that Gil- 
more and the others had recognized 
you as I did? How could you be so 


reckless ?” 

She shook her head. Queerly enough, 
her conventional self, which had evi- 
dently been away on leave of absence, 
seemed suddenly to have returned, and 
she heaved a sigh of relief. 

At the moment, she felt that she 
would never be overwhelmed by that 
mad desire again. Temporarily, at 
least, La Ballerina’s restless spirit was 
at peace. She felt that she had exor- 
cised a tormenting ghost, “laid” the 
family danseuse! 

Still, what she had done was her own 


THE 


affair, and there was no reason why she 
should sit like a bad, small child to 
listen to a merited scolding. Defiantly 
she threw back the hood which until 
now had been hanging limply about her 
face. 

“By what right do you call me to ac- 
count for my actions?” 

He leaned forward, his eyes shining 
with a strange fire inthe dim light of 
the room, and never wavering or 
swerving from hers, until she could 
bear it no longer, but with a little 
breathless “Oh!” snatched the hood up 
over her head again, hiding her face 
in its folds. 

In the darkness she heard an amused 
laugh, felt a pair of strong arms clos- 
ing about her.- 

“But which—of us—is it you—love ?” 
she asked, in a bewildered voice as soon 
as she could get her breath. “Is it 
granny or me?” 

And, as before, he promptly 
swered: “Both.” 


an- 


CHOICE 


HUNG a light in the window, 
Made ready the bread and wine; 
Then, idle and still, I waited Love’s will 
To enter this house of mine. 


My neighbor sat at her spinning, 
And brave was her song and gay; 


But she gave no heed to the vagrant’s need, 
Nor cared if he caine her way. 


Love stole through the purple shadow, 
And what were the gifts he bore 

I hastened to see, but, ah, woe is me— 
He knocked at my neighbor’s door! 


CHARLOTTE BECKER. 





*-YHEN Captain West 
B-a-4 got out of the car- 
riage and took the 
dripping um- 
brella from the foot- 
man he was a little 
pale, and a small fold 
between his eyebrows 
showed that he was troubled. 

Henry, the footman, who was a 
sympathetic soul, and who had, in a 
way, been the guardian angel of the 
flirtation, did not smile as the half 
sovereign was slipped into his hand. 

“Thank you, sir. Good-by, sir. I— 
if you don’t mind my saying so, sir, 
I’m—sorry you are going.” 

“Thanks, Henry. I am sorry, too. 
Oh—tell her ladyship that I will send 
the books on Monday or Tuesday. 
And ask Jarvis to send me my stick, 
will you?” 

The rain was slithering off the 
gleaming umbrella in a very nasty 
way, and he was standing in a puddle, 
but still the captain lingered. 

Henry’s eye, that intelligent, under- 
standing eye, turned away. “Hany- 
thing else, sir?” he asked respectfully. 

“Well, yes. You might tell Miss 
Ogden that I will—look up Mrs. 
Winch-Beddifield as soon as I have 
time.” 

Henry shook his head doubtfully. 
“Miss Winch My memory is that 
bad, sir—perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
writing it down?” 

West’s face quivered for an instant, 
and he gave a quick glance at the 
servant who had been his friend for so 
many years. Henry’s face, however, 
was an admirable blank. 
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“Come into the station, then, and 
get my ticket, and I’ll see if I can find 
a bit of paper.” 

In the little waiting-room Henry 
unbuttoned his shining rubber coat and 
took from his pocket a large pocket- 
book. 

“I ’appen to ’ave a sheet of paper, 
sir,” he said. 

3ut he said nothing of the envelope, 
which, nevertheless, found its way into 
the captain’s hands. 

A slight smile stirring his mustache, 
West sat down and wrote a few words 
with his pencil: “I only know we 
loved in vain, I only feel—farewell.” 

“Thank you, Henry. You ought to 
take a course of study and develop that 
memory of yours.” 

Henry’s eyes leaped into a flame of 
delighted comprehension, but his thin- 
lipped mouth did not quiver as he an- 
swered: “Yes, sir; thank you, sir. 
Good-by, sir.” 

He had had some eight years of 
training. 


West sat down in one corner of his 
compartment and gave himself up to 
the delightful pain of reverie. They 
had been for the last ten days incessant- 
ly together, Panea Ogden and he; and 
as she was pretty as well as amusing, 
he had, of course, fallen in love with 
her. There had been a moon, there was 
a lake, an old walled garden, a billiard- 
room, the stairs to which Lady Surbi- 
ton rarely climbed—oh, he had been 
very much in love! And so had she. 
If either of them had had any money 
they might have been engaged by now. 
(At this point the fold between the 
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handsome warrior’s eyebrows began to 
smooth a little.) She was very pretty, 
and had the prettiest forearm he had 
ever seen in a young girl, Forearms 
have such an unpleasant trick of de- 
veloping when most of the other 
charms have gone. She had a dimple 
in her chin, too, and yet—ah, well, it 
hurt confoundedly just now, and no 
doubt she was crying her eyes out at 
that moment, but, after all, it might be 
as well that it had come to an end. 

He knew himself rather well, did 
West. Incidentally, he also knew 
something about girls. 

As he mused, Henry the Discreet 
was telling his old friend Josephs, the 
coachman, about the letter. 

“It’s the sixth letter I’ve taken back 
to some girl or other from ’im. ’E al- 
ways writes at the station. And then 
for a week or so ’e writes steady.” 

“Ends there, does it?” asked 
Josephs, who had a taste for gossip 
that in another sphere of life would 
have made him an ornament to some 
club smoking-room. 

“Ends there! Why, bless you, Mr. 
Josephs, every year it’s the same story. 
’Er ladyship likes young people, and 
you know as well as I ’ow she allers 
’as some gurl ’ere with ’er. Well, when 
the captain comes, what else can ’e 
do? ’E’s too much of a gentleman to 
make love to one of the maids, and ’is 
grandmother isn’t no natural compan- 
ion for a young man like ‘im.” 

Josephs, though a gossip, 
father of daughters. | 

“*’Ard on the gurls, ain’t it?” he 


was a 


asked, as they reached the stable-yard. 


Henry laughed. “Better than noth- 
ing, I should say,” he returned. 

Meantime, West had overcome the 
really awful feeling that always came 
over him at the end of one of his love 
affairs, and had settled down to a pipe 
and a paper. He had a four hours’ 
journey before him, and though life 
was the demnition grind Mr. Mantalini 
declared it to be, a pipe was a solace, 
and Time would shortly begin his heal- 
ing work. 

Suddenly, without his having noticed 
that the train had come to a standstill, 


the door of the compartment was 
opened, and a woman got in. 

She sat down by the far window, and 
though she continued to look out into 
the rainy mist from which she had 
emerged, he could tell by her figure 
that she was young, and the rather in- 
tricate arrangement of her bright 
brown hair gave the impression that 
she must be attractive. 

West’s heart, which, as he put it to 
himself, had fallen down into Little 
Mary, began to rise to its natural place. 

She had among the neat luggage a 
small tea-basket. Tea for two is not 
at all bad as a break in a long journey. 
They would have tea together! 

It looked a most awfuily nice little 
tea-basket, too. And her snuff-colored 
frock was remarkably well-cut, and her 
veil had been put on by a skilful maid 
—who was possibly traveling second. 

With a sigh of relief, West felt his 
tie, folded his paper and—opened his 
window. “Same old game,’ he 
thought, and then, as he was about to 
express the usual hope that she did not 
mind an open window, she turned, and 
he sat down so suddenly that he gave 
quite a ridiculous bounce before the 
outraged springs of the seat settled into 
place. 

“You!” he gasped. 

“Me,” she returned, laughing a lit- 
tle, and frankly ungrammatical, as are 
so many English people in this point; 
“my good child—try to bear up under 
the blow!” 

West, who had really changed color 
—his heart was a bit weak, but the 
flushing and paling looked emotional, 
and was one of his charms—rose and 
sat down opposite her. 

“TI never was so surprised in my 
life,” he went on, pulling his mustache 
nervously. “To think of meeting you 
here! - How—how are you?” 

“Very fit, fhanks. You look pretty 
bobbish yourself. I am glad to see you, 
Captain West!” 

She was extremely pretty in a quaint 
way. Her perfect eyebrows gave dis- 
tinction to her well-modeled forehead, 
and her* rather large, thin-lipped and 
unusually red mouth turned up at the 
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corners and was flanked by a pair of 
bewitching dimples. Her eyes were 
full-lidded, and the lower lashes, in- 
stead of making, at, the outer corners, 
an ugly little curve upward, continued 
their almost straight line, compelling 
the upper lid to curve down to them. 

If you will observe, you will see how 
unusual this is. 

West looked at her eagerly. “You 
are—well, I suppose I mustn’t say it 
now,” he began, after a pause. 

“Oh, yes, do. I love compliments, 
you know. Am I looking well? I 
mean pretty. And not too old?” 

“Old!” he grunted, almost rudely. 
She laughed, showing crowded but de- 
lightfully white teeth. 

“T am nearly twenty-eight,” she said. 
“And you are twenty-eight. I always 
remember you on your birthday.” 

“Lily! Then you haven’t altogether 
forgotten ?” 

It is to be hoped that the athletic 
curate who was lunching at that mo- 
ment with Lady Surbiton and Miss 
Ogden proved efficacious as an anti- 
dote, for Captain West had forgotten 
his latest love. 

“You mustn’t call me Lily,” rebuked 
that lady, taking off her hat and putting 
on a cap that made her almost immoral- 
ly pretty. 

“Why mustn’t I? You don’t think I 
could call you by that man’s name, do 
you ?” 

She laughed. ‘‘No—because I’ll bet 
you a bath-bun and some sterilized milk 
that you have forgotten his name!” 

West flushed. “I have. Utterly. 
Why should I have tried to remember 
it? And as I don’t know your married 
name, I shall have to call you—Lily. 
My Christian name is Bob.” 

“No, it is Robert. Shall I,’ she went 
on mincingly, looking at him in a ri- 
diculous way, “call you—Robert?” 

They both burst out laughing. 

“You are a divil,” he remarked; “and 
you haven’t changed one bit.” 

“Yes, I have, Bob,” she answered, 
suddenly grave; “I have changed a lot 
in one thing.” 

“And that?” 

The very rain on the windows was 


delightful, and the shut-in feelitig most 
cozy. West leaned over. “What is 
that one thing, Lily?” 

She looked up, meeting his eyes. 

“You remember the—last time we 
met ?” 

“Do I remember! Well?” 

“T told you quite frankly why—lI 
said no.” 

West nodded. He had been in love 
with her, very much in love, but his 
ever asking her the crucial question 
had been more or less an accident, and 
he had frequently congratulated him- 
self on her prudence in refusing him. 

This thought was now slightly em- 
barrassing. 

“Yes, I remember,’ he murmured, 
very low, looking away from her. 

“Well, you know, then, that if it had 
been you who had had the money, I 
should have been ‘Mrs. Bob’ long ago.” 

She was lovely—far more lovely in 
her smart clothes than she had been in 
the old days. 

“Mrs. Bob,’” he repeated. 

“Yes. That was because—well, I did 
care for you, and now I—don’t. That’s 
how I’m changed.” 

“T’m not a fool, to expect any woman 
to be constant to a fellow for—years.” 

There was a slight tinge of bitterness 
in his voice, and she, who had spoken 
in perfect good faith, looked at him in 
surprise. 

“You certainly ought to have no such 
expectations,” she declared. “Fidelity 
never was your long suit. However, if 
you'll reach down that basket we'll 
brew some tea. Tea is a comiort on 
such a day.” 

West watched in silence while she 
arranged the spirit-lamp and took from 
their nooks the cups and plates. Her 
hands were white and well kept. They 
had improved. She wore a wedding 
ring and one other, a square sapphire. 

“There are sandwiches—foie gras— 
in this box, and little cakes in this one. 
Do you still love foie gras?” 

“Ah, yes, Lily. Do you remember 
our teas together in your rooms, and 
the time we set the table-cloth on fire ?” 

“Yes, and you put the fire out with 
your hands, and s 





“And you kissed my hands after- 
ward!” 

“Did I? What geese we were! 
it was—fun, wasn’t it?” 

She leaned back as she spoke, and 
folded her hands on her lap. The little 
blue flame swayed as the train rushed 
on 


But 


West sighed. ‘“Wasn’t it more than 
fun?” he asked dreamily, his eyes half 
closed. 

“Now, my dear man, for Heaven’s 
sake don’t try to get up a flirtation with 
me. I’m delighted to see you, and to 
give you a cup of tea, but——” 

“I’m not trying to get up a flirtation 
with you. But—I can’t help recalling 
the old days, Lily. And—thinking of 
the might-have-beens. Well, tell me 
about your life. You married—what’s- 
his-name. What is his name, by the 
way ?” 

“Baker—Adolphus Baker,” she an- 
swered, peering into the kettle. “He’s 
got a big plumbing business in Bays- 
water. Oh, we’re not swells, but we’ve 
plenty of money—just hold the tea- 
pot steady, will you?” 

West frowned. Adolphus 
And a plumber! 

She looked—she was a lady, though 
she had been a chorus-girl, and she had 
loved him. And he had loved her. . 

He drank his tea a little moodily, 
and as she watched him the merriment 
died from her eyes. 

“And you, Bob?” she asked at length, 
gently, when the basket was closed and 
he had sat down—beside her this time. 
“You have not married?” 

“No.” 

“But why?” 

“Why do you care? You are hap- 
py with your pl—husband,” he returned 
bitterly. “You forgot me _ quickly 
enough.” 

“T never forgot you. 
of the old times. They were good old 
times, too. And if we had married we 
would have been in the workhouse by 
this time!” 

West watched her nervously. All the 
charm of the old days seemed to live 
again, now that they were together. He 
remembered the very ripple in her hair 


Baker! 


I often think 
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over the ear, and the upward turn of 
her lip was exquisite. 

“In the workhouse? No. If you 
had not been so prudent I should have 
worked. I am no fool, and a man could 
conquer worlds for—you——” 

She turned away and looked out into 
the gray evening. 

“Lily, won’t you even look at me?” 

His voice vibrated with unmistakable 
feeling. 

“Oh, yes, I will look at you. Only— 
you are just being emotional; I know 
you. You didn’t ever care that much 
for me, and I don’t believe you have 
ever given me a thought for years. 
Don’t get melodramatic, Bob.” 

“I’m not melodramatic. Look here, 
Lily, the truth is just this. I’ve known 
hundreds of women since I saw you, 
and I’ve made love to several of them, 
but—I have never loved one of them. 
I have never loved any one but you. 
Now laugh at me if you like.” 

He had paled, and his handsome 
mouth quivered nervously as he ceased 
speaking. 

“You mean—you can’t mean that 
you—care now?” 

“Ido. I love you.” 

He leaned forward, and, catching 
her in his arms, kissed her with mueh 
fervor and a complete forgetfulness of 
the claims of Mr. Adolphus Baker. 

She was quiet in his arms for a mo- 
ment, and then, rising, went to the far 
window. 

“You—you had no right to do that,” 
she faltered, her face hidden. 

“IT had—the right of love! And you 
—you can’t love a—a plumber! Lily, 
look at me.” 

Then she turns, her head bent. 

“Bob, listen—I can tell you now. I 
—I do love you. I always have loved 
you, and at first to-day I did not tell 
you because I wanted to seem very 
happy, and I didn’t want you to know. 
Oh, Cob!” 

“Lily!” 

“Yes. Call me Lily. Your Lily. For 

Adolphus died four years ago.” 

As she spoke she hid her face shyly 
cn his arm. 

There was a long pause, and then 
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West asked slowly: “What did he die 
of ?” 

“Indigestion after eating eel 
Oh, Bob!” 

West kissed her. Then he stood as 
before, gazing over her head into the 
hurrying landscapes, now almost in- 
visible. 

“Eel pie,” he murmured. 
very sad!” 

The young widow tightened her hold 
of his arm. 

“T have so longed to see you,” she 
went on, her voice choked with emo- 
tion; “but I never dreamed you still 
cared. Oh, you are indeed my con- 
stant lover! Bob, do you remember 
repeating the words to me? Say them 
now.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve forgotten them— 
darling.” 

“On, nor” 

West repeated the words slowly, 
clearing his throat several times: 


pie. 


“How-— 


The constant lover loves alway; 

He dreams by night, he serves by day; 

And always in his heart doth say, 
“Hear, Love, I am thy lover!” 


When he had finished she drew away 


from him and sat down. “We'll be in 
in five minutes,” she said. “Thank you 
for saying the dear old words again. 
Will you come and dine with us?” 

“With us?” 

“Yes, my mother-in-law lives with 
me, and my two dear brothers-in-law. 
How proud I shall be of you!” 

She smiled up at him as she spoke, 
and he noticed for the first time that 
her mouth stretched terribly when she 
smiled. 

“T—I’m afraid I can’t come to dine 
to-night—dear,” he said. “I’ve got an 
engagement. I—I’ll come to-morrow.” 

She put on her gloves with a dreamy 
air. 

“To-morrow ?” 

“Yes. I—I hope you won’t mind, 
but I—I am on the point of exchang- 
ing into an Indian regiment. I want 
—that is, I think a chap needs some 
active service, and I a 

“Active service! Oh, Bob! But 
when? Can’t I come, too? It would 
be too dreadful to be separated from 


you just when we have found each 
other !” 

The train thundered into Euston as 
she spoke, and he rose and gathered 
together his belongings. 

“It is terrible,” he said hastily, “but 
I’ve as good as arranged to go out to 
India. I’m afraid you couldn’t go, as 
L shall be somewhere on the fron- 
tier 3 

She rose. 

“Oh, but darling, I will go; of course 
I will. Whither thou goest, you know! 
Oh, Bob, how wonderful it all is! 
Good-by until to-morrow. Samuel, my 
brother-in-law, is coming to meet me.” 

As she spoke she held up her face 
to be kissed, and as he bent to her a 
groan escaped West’s unwilling lips. 

“My God!” he muttered, wiping his 
forehead with his handkerchief. 

The train had stopped, and the door 
was flung open. 

West helped his fiancée down, and 
gave her her bag and the fatal tea- 
basket. 

Then she turned and, lookirrg at him, 
burst into a peal of slightly overloud 
but merry laughter. 

“Poor old Bob! Poor old chap! 
What an awful funk you were in! 
Well, it’s all a lie. I just did it to 
teach you a lesson, you ‘constant lover,’ 
you! And as to me--here’s my hus- 
band this minute come to meet me. 
Eel pie, indeed!” 

West stood staring stupidly at her 
mischievous face, while a large, rather 
handsome man came up and kissed it. 

Then: “Well, little wifey, how are 
you? Had a stoopid journey ?” 

She glanced at her traveling com- 
panion. 

“Awfully,” she answered. “Come 
on, let’s hurry. I’m tired to death.” 

She took his arm and they went off 
together. 

West wiped his forehead again. 

His relief was tremendous, and he 
trembled with the consciousness of his 
late terror, but it annoyed him to see 
a pretty woman, walking off happily 
with her husband, turn and call him, 
dumbly but quite comprehensibly, 
“Constant lover!” 
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4D noticed them signs 
1 when I went down to 
the shore after clams 
at six o'clock that 
mornin’, They was 
stuck up right acrost 
the path: “No tres- 
passin’ on these prem- 
ises,’ and “All persons are forbidden 
crossin’ this property, under penalty of 
the law.” But land! I'd used that 
short-cut ever sence I’d been in Bay- 
port—which was more’n a year—and 
old man Davidson and me was good 
friends, so I cal’lated the signs was in- 
tended for boys, and hove ahead with- 
out payin’ much attention to ’em. 
Course I knew that the old man—and, 
what was more important, the old lady 
—had gone abroad and that the son 
was expected down, but that didn’t 
come to me at the time, neither. 

[ was headin’ for home about eight, 
with two big dreeners full of clams, 
and had jest climbed the bluff and 
swung over the fence into the path, 
when somebody remarks: ‘Here, you!” 
{ jumped and turned round, and there, 
beatin’ across the field in my direction, 
was an exhibit which, it turned out 
later, was ticketed with the name of Al- 
pheus Vandergraff Parker Davidson— 
“Allie” for short. 

And Allie was a good deal of an ex- 
hibit, in his way. His togs were cut to 
fit his spars, and he carried ’*em well— 
no wrinkles at the peak or sag along the 
boom. His figurehead was more’n 
average reg’lar, and his hair was 
combed real nice—the part in the middle 
of it looked like it had been laid out 
with a plumb-line. Also, he had on 
white shoes and glory hallelujah stock- 
in’s. Altogether, he was alone wuth the 
price of admission, and what some folks, 
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I s’pose, would have called a handsome 
enough young feller. But I didn’t like 
his eyes; they looked kind of tired, as 
if they’d seen ’bout all there was to see 
of some kinds of life. Twenty-four 
year old eyes hadn’t ought to look that 
way. 

But I wasn’t interested in eyes jest 
then. All I could look at was teeth. 
There they was, a lovely set of ’em, in 
the mouth of the ugliest specimen of a 
bow-legged bulldog that ever tried to 
hang itself at the end of a chain. Allie 
was holdin’ t’other end of the chain with 
both hands, and they were full, at that. 
The dog stood up on his hind legs and 
pawed the air with his front ones, and 
his tongue hung out and dripped. You 
could see he was yearnin’, jest dyin’, to 
taste of a middle-aged longshoreman by 
the name of Obed Nickerson. I stared 
at the dog, and he stared at me. I don’t 
know which of us was the most inter- 
ested. 

“Here, you!” says Allie again. “What 
are you crossin’ this field for?” 

I heard him, but I was too busy 
countin’ teeth to pay much attention. 
“You ought to feed that dog,” I says, 
absent-minded like. ‘“He’s hungry.” 

“Humph!” says he. “Well, maybe 
he’ll be fed in a minute. Did you see 
those signs ?” 

“Yes,” says I; “I saw ’em. They’re 
real neat and pretty.” 

“Pretty!” He fairly choked, he was 
so mad. “Why, you cheeky, long- 
legged jay,” he says, ‘“I’ll——- What 
are you crossin’ this field for?” 

“So’s to git to t’other side of it, I 
guess,” says I. I was rilin’ up a bit 
myself. You see, when a feller’s been 
mate of a schooner, like I’ve been in my 
day, it don’t come easy to be called 
names. It looked for a minute as if 
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Allie was goin’ to have a fit, but he 
choked it down. 

“Look here!” he says. “I know who 
you are. Jest because the gov’ner has 
been soft enough to let you country- 
men walk all over him, it don’t foller 
that I’m goin’ to be. I’m boss here for 
this summer. My name’s——” He 
told me his name, and how his dad had 
turned the place over to him for the sea- 
son, and alot more. “I put those signs 
up,” he says, “to keep jest such fellers 
as you are off my property. They mean 
that you ain’t to cross the field. Under- 
stand ?” ; 

I understood. I was mad clean 
through, but I’m law-abidin’, gin’rally 
speakin’. “All right,” I says, pickin’ 
up my dreeners and startin’ for the 
farther fence; “I won't cross it again.” 

“You won’t cross it now,” says he. 
“Go back where you come from.” 

That was a grain too much. I told 
him a few things. He didn’t wait for 
‘the benediction. ‘Take him, Prince!” 


he says, droppin’ the chain. 


Prince was willin’. He fetched a 
kind of combination hurrah and growl 
and let out for me full-tilt. I don’t feed 
good fresh clams to dogs as a usual 
thing, but that mouth had to be filled. 
I waited till he was almost on me, and 
then I let drive with one of the dreeners. 
Prince and a couple of pecks of clams 
went up in the air like a busted bomb- 
shell, and I broke for the fence I’d 
started for. I hung on to the other 
dreener, though, jest out of principle. 

But I had to let go of it, after all. 
The dog come out of the collision lookin’ 
like a plate of scrambled eggs, and took 
after me harder’n ever, sheddin’ shells 
and clam juice somethin’ scandalous. 
When he was right at my heels I turned 
and fired the second dreener. And, by 
Judas, I missed him! 

Well, principle’s all right, but there’s 
times when even the best of us has to 
hedge. I simply couldn’t reach the far- 
ther fence, so I made a quick jibe and 
put for the one behind me. 
couldn’t make that, either. Prince was 
takin’ mouthfuls of my overalls jest for 
appetizers. There was a little pine-tree 
in the lot, and I give one jump and 


And I 


landed in the middle of it. I went up 
the rest of the way like I’d forgot some- 
thin’, and then I clung onto the top 
of that tree and panted and swung 
round in circles, while the dog hopped 
up and down on his hind legs and fairly 
sobbed with disapp’intment. 

Allie was rollin’ on the grass. “Oh, 
dear me!” says he, between spasms. 
“That was the funniest thing I ever 
saw.” 

I'd seen lots funnier things myself, 
but ‘twa’n’t wuth while to argue. Be- 
sides, I was busy hangin’ onto that tree. 
*Twas an awful little pine and the bendi- 
est one I ever climbed. Allie rolled 
around a while longer, and then he gits 
up and comes over, 

“Well, Reuben,” says he, lookin’ up 
at me on the roost, “you’re a good deal 
handsomer up there than you are on 
the ground. I guess I'll let you stay 
there for a while as a lesson to you. 
Watch him, Prince.” And off he walks. 

“You everlastin’ clothes-pole,” I yells 
after him, “if it wa’n’t for that dog of 
yours I'd ‘“ 

He turns around kind of lazy and 
says he: “Oh, you’ve got no kick com- 
in’,” he says. “I allow you to—er— 
ornament my tree, and ’tain’t every hay- 
seed I’d let do that.” 

And away he goes; and for an hour 
that had no less’n sixty thousand min- 
utes in it I clung to that tree like a 
green apple, with Prince settin’ open- 
mouthed underneath waitin’ for me to 
get ripe and drop. 

Jest as I was figgerin’ that I was 
growin’ fast to the limb, I heard some- 
body callin’ my name. I unglued my 
eyes from the dog and looked up, and 
there, lookin’ over the fence that I'd 
tried so hard to reach, was Barbara 
Saunders, Cap’n Eben Saunders’ girl, 
who lived in the house next door to 
mine, 

Barbara was always a pretty girl, 
and that mornin’ she looked prettier 
than ever, with her black hair blowin’ 
every which way and’ her black eyes 
snappin’ full of laugh. Barbara Saun- 
ders in a white shirt-waist and an old, 
mended skirt could give ten lengths in 
a beauty race to any craft in silks and 
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satins that ever J see, and beat ’em 
hull down at that. 

“Why, Mr. Nickerson!” she calls. 
“What are you doin’ up in that tree?” 

That was kind of a puzzler to answer 
offhand, and I don’t know what I'd 
have said if friend Allie hadn’t hove in 
sight jest then and saved me the trouble. 
He come strollin’ out of the woods with 
a cigarette in his mouth, and when he 
saw Barbara he stopped short and jest 
looked and looked at her. And for a 
minute she looked at him, and the red 
come up in her cheeks like a sunrise. 

“Beg pardon, I’m sure,” says Allie, 
tossin’ away the cigarette. “May I ask 
if that—er—-deep-sea gentleman in my 
tree is a friend of yours?” 

Barbara kind of laughed and dropped 
her eyes, and said why, yes, I was. 

‘By Jove! he’s luckier than I 
thought,” says Allie, never takin’ his 
eyes from her face. “And what do they 
call him, please, when they want him to 
answer ?” That’s what he asked, 
though, mind you, he’d said he knew 
who I was when he fust saw me. 

“Tt’s Mr. Nickerson,” says Barbara. 
“He lives in that house there. The one 
this side of ours.” 

“Oh, a neighbor! That’s different. 
Awfully sorry, ’m sure. Prince, come 
here. Er—Nickerson, for the lady’s 
sake we'll call it off. You may—er— 
vacate the perch.” 

I waited till he’d got a clove-hitch 
onto Prince. He had to give him one 
or two welts over the head ‘fore he 
could do it; the dog acted like he’d been 
cheated. Then I pried myself loose 
from that blessed limb and_ shinned 
down to solid ground. My! but I was 
b’ilin’ inside. ’Tain’t pleasant to be 
made a show afore folks, but ’twas the 
feller’s condescendin’ what-excuse-you- 
got-for-livin’ manners that riled me 
most. 

I picked up what was left of the 
dreeners and walked over to the fence. 
That field was just sowed, as you might 
say, with clams. If they ever sprouted 
’twould make a tip-top codfish pasture. 

“You see,” says Allie, talkin’ to Bar- 
bara; “the gov’nor told me he’d been 
plagued with trespassers, so I thought 


I'd give ’em a lesson. But neighbors, 
when they’re scarce as ours are, ought 
to be friends. Don’t you think so, Miss 
? Er—Nickerson,” says he, “in- 
troduce me to our other neighbor.” 

So I had to do it, though I didn’t 
want to. He turned loose some soft 
soap about not realizin’ afore what a 
beautiful place the Cape was. I thought 
twas time to go. 

“But Miss Saunders hasn’t answered 
my question yit,” says Allie. “Don’t 
you think neighbors ought to be friends, 
Miss Saunders?” 

Barbara blushed and laughed and 
said she guessed they had. Then she 
walked away. I started to follow, but 
Allie stopped me. 

“Look here, Nickerson,” says he. ‘I 
let you off this time, but don’t try it 
again; do you hear?” 

“I hear,’ says I. “You and that 
hyena of yours have had all the fun 
this mornin’. Some day, maybe, the 
boot’ll be on t’other leg.” 

3arbara was waitin’ for me. We 
walked on together without speakin’ 
for a minute. Then I says, to myself 
like: “So that’s old man Davidson’s 
son, is it? Well, he’s the prize peach in 
the crate, he is!” 

Barbara was thinkin’, too. “He’s 
very nice lookin’, isn’t he?” says she. 
*Twas what you'd expect a girl to say, 
but I hated to hear her say it. I went 
home and marked a big chalk-mark on 
the inside of my shanty door, signifyin’ 
that I had a debt to pay some time or 
other. 

So that’s how I got acquainted with 
Allie V. P. Davidson. And, what’s full 
as important, that’s how he got ac- 
quainted with Barbara Saunders. 

Shuttin’ an innocent canary-bird up 
in the same room with a healthy cat is a 
more or less risky proposition for the 
bird. Same way, if you take a pretty 
country girl who’s been to sea with her 
dad most of the time and tied to the 
apron-strings of a deef old aunt in a 
house three miles from nowhere—you 
take that girl, I say, and then fetch 
along, as next-door neighbor, a good- 
lookin’ young shark like Allie, with a 
hogshead of money and a blame sight 
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too much experience, and that’s a risky 
proposition for the girl. 

Allie played his cards well; he’d set 
into a good many sim’lar games afore, 
I jedge. He begun by doin’ little fa- 
vors for Phoebe Ann—she was the deef 
aunt I mentioned—and ’twa’n’t long 
afore he was as solid with the old lady 
as a kedge-anchor. He had a way of 
droppin’ into the Saunders house for a 
drink of water or a slab of “that de- 
licious apple-pie,” and with every drop 
he got better acquainted with Barbara. 
Cap’n Eben was on a v’yage to Buenos 
Ayres and wouldn’t be home till fall, 
‘twa’n’t likely. 

I didn’t see a great deal of what was 
goin’ on, bein’ too busy with my fish- 
weirs and clammin’ to notice. West 
Bayport, where my shanty and the big 
Davidson summer place and the Saun- 
ders house was, used to be called Punk- 
hassett—which is Injun for “The last 
place God made”—and if you’ve read 
the circulars of the land company that’s 
boomin’ Punkhassett this year you'll re- 
member that the principal attraction of 
them diggin’s is the “magnificent water 
privileges.” Twas the water privileges 
that had hooked me. Clams was thick 
on the flats at low tide, and fish was 
middlin’ plenty in the bay. I had two 
weirs set; one a deep-water weir, a ha’f 
mile beyond the bar, and t’other jest in- 
side of it that I could drive out to at 
low water. A two-mile drive ’twas, 
too; the tide goes out a long ways on 
the inside of the Cape. I had a power- 
boat—seven and a ha’f power gasoline 
—that I kept anchored back of my 
nighest-in weir in deep water, and a 
little skiff on shore to row off to her in. 

Allie and me wa’n’t exactly David 
and Jonathan, owin’, I jedge, to our in- 
formal introduction to each other. But 
I used to see him scootin’ ’round in his 
launch—twenty-five foot, she was, with 
a little mahogany cabin and the land 
knows what—and the servants at the 





big house told me yarns about his own- 
in’ a big steam-yacht, with a sailin’-mas- 
ter and crew, which was cruisin’ round 
Newport somewheres. 

But, busy as I was, I see enough to 
There was a good 


make me worried. 


deal of whisp’in’ over the Saunders 
back gate after supper, and once, when 
I come up over the bluff from the shore 
sudden, they was sittin’ together on a 
rock and he had his arm round her 
waist. I dropped a hint to Phoebe Ann, 
but she shut me up quicker’n a snap- 
hinge match-box. Allie had charmed 
“auntie,” all right. And so it drifted 
along till September. 

One Monday evenin’ about the middle 
of the month I went over to Phcebe 
Ann’s to borrow some matches. Bar- 
bara wasn’t in—gone out to lock up the 
hens, or some such fool excuse. But 
Phoebe was bustin’ full of joy. Cap’n 
Eben had arrived in New York a good 
deal sooner’n was expected and would 
be home on Thursday mornin’. 

“He’s goin’ from Boston to Province- 
town on the steamer, Wednesday,” says 
Phoebe. ‘He’s got some business over 
there. Then he’s comin’ home from 
Provincetown on the early trairi. Ain’t 
that splendid ?” 

I thought ’twas splendid for more 
reasons than one, and I went out feelin’ 
good. But as I come round the corner 
of the house there was somebody by 
the back gate, and I heard a girl’s voice 
sayin’: “Oh,no,no! Ican’t! I can’t!” 

If I hadn’t trod on a stick maybe I’d 
have heard more, but the racket broke 
up the party. Barbara come hurryin’ 
past me into the house, and by the light 
from the back door I see her face. 
*Twas white as a clam-shell, and she 
looked frightened to death. 

Thinks I: “That’s funny! 
providence Eben’s comin’ 
soon.” 

And the next day I saw her again, 
and she was jest as white and wouldn’t 
look me in the eye. Wednesday, though, 
I felt better, for the servants on the 
Davidson place told me that Allie had 
gone to Boston on the mornin’ train to 
be gone for good, and that they was 
goin’ to shut up the house and haul up 
the launch in a day or so. 

Early that afternoon, as T was com- 
in’ from my shanty to the bluff on my 
way to the shore after dinner, I no- 
ticed a steam-yacht at anchor two mile 
or so off the bar. She must have come 


It’s a 
home so 
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there sence I got in, and I wondered 
whose she was. Then I see a dingey 
with three men aboard rowin’ in, and I 
walked down the beach to meet ’em. 

Sometimes I think there is such 
things as what old Parson Danvers used 
to call “dispensations.” This was one 
of ’em. There was a feller in a uniform 
cap steerin’ the dingey, and, b’lieve it 
or not, I’ll be everlastin’ly keelhauled if 
he didn’t turn out to be Ben Henry, 
who was second mate with me on the 
old Seafoam. He was s’prised enough 
to see me, and glad, too, but he looked 
sort of worried. 

“Well, Ben,” says I, after we had 
shook hands and cussed some, out of 
pure joy, as you might say—‘‘well, 
Ben,” I says, “my shanty ain’t exactly 
the United States Hotel for gilt paint 
and bill of fare, but I have got eight or 
ten gallons of home-made cherry rum 
and some terbacker and an extry pipe. 
You fall into my wake.” 

“T’d like to, Obed,” he says; “I’d like 
to almighty well, but I’ve got to go up 
to the store, if there is such a thing in 
this metropolus, and buy some stuff that 
I forgot to git in Newport. You see, 
we got orders to sail in a tearin’ hurry, 
and———” 

“Send one of them fo’mast hands to 
the store,’ says I. ‘You got to come 
with me.” 

He hemmed and hawed a while, but 
he was dry, and I shook the cherry-rum 
jug at him, figuratively speakin’, so 
fin'lly he give in. 

“You buy so and so,” says he to his 
men, passin’ *em a ten-dollar bill. “And 
mind, you don’t know nothin’. If any- 
body asks, remember that yacht’s the 
Mermaid — M-U-R-M-A-D-E,” he 
says, “and she belongs to Mr. Jones, of 
Mobile, Georgia.” 

So the men went away, and me and 
Ben headed for my shanty, where we 
moored abreast of each other at the 
table, with a jug between us for a buoy, 
so’s to speak. We talked old times and 
spun yarns, and the tide went out in the 
jug consider’ble sight faster than ’twas 
ebbin’ on the flats. After a spell I 
asked him about the man that owned 
the yacht. 


“Who? Oh—er—Brown?” he says. 
“Why, he’s . 

“Brown?” says I. “Thought you said 
‘twas Jones?” 

Well, that kind of upset him, and he 
took some cherry rum to grease his 
memory. Then I asked more questions 
and he tried to answer ’em, and got 
wuss tangled than ever. Fin’lly I had 
to laugh. 





“Look here, Ben,” says I. “You 
can’t fetch port on that tack. The 
truth’s ten mile astern of you. Who 


does own that yacht, anyway ?” 

He looked at me mighty solemn— 
cherry-rum solemn. “Obed,” he says, 
“you're a good feller. Don’t you give 
me away, now, or I'll lose my berth. 
The man that owns that yacht’s named 
Davidson, and he’s got a summer place 
right in this town.” 

“Davidson!” says I. “Davidson? 
Not young Allie Davidson ?” 

“That’s him,” says he. “And he’s 
the blankety blankest meanest low- 
down cub on earth. There! I feel 
some better. Give me another drink to 
take the taste of him out of my mouth.” 

“But young Davidson’s gone to Bos- 
ton,” I says. ‘‘Went this mornin’.” 

“That be hanged!” says Ben. “All I 
know is that I got a despatch from him 
at Newport on Monday afternoon, tell- 
in’ me to have the yacht abreast this 
town at twelve o’clock to-night, ’cause 
he was comin’ off to her then in his 
launch with a friend. Friend!” And 
he laughed and winked his starboard 
eye. 

I didn’t say much, bein’ too busy 
thinkin’, but Ben went on tellin’ about 
other cruises with “friends.” Oh, a 
steam-yacht can be a fust-class imitation 
of hell if the right imp owns her. Henry 
got speakin’ of one time down along the 
Maine coast. 

“But,” says I, referrin’ to what he 
was tellin’, “if she was such a nice girl 





and come from such nice folks, 
how g 
“How do I know?” says he. “Prom- 


ises to marry and such kind of lies, I 
s’pose. And the plain fact is that he’s 
really engaged to marry a swell girl in 
Newport.” 
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He told me her name and a lot more 
about her. I tried to remember the 
most of it, but my head was whirlin’— 
and not from cherry run, neither. All 
I could think was: “Obed, it’s up to 
you! You've got to do somethin’.” 

I was mighty glad when the sailors 
hailed from the shore and Ben had to 
go. He ’most cried when he said good- 
by, and went away steppin’ high and 
bringin’ his heels down hard. I watched 
the dingey row off—the tide was out, 
so there was barely water for her to git 
clear—and then I went back home to 
think. And I thought all the after- 
noon, 

Two and two made four, any way I 
could add it up, but ‘twas all suspicion 
and no real proof, that was the dickens 
of it. I couldn’t speak to Phcebe Ann; 
she wouldn’t b’lieve me if I did. I 


couldn’t telegraph Cap’n Eben at Prov- 
incetown to come home that night; I'd - 
have to tell him the whole thing and I 
knew his temper, so, for Barbara’s sake, 


‘twouldn’t do. I couldn’t be at the shore 
to stop the launch leavin’. What right 
had I to stop another man’s launch, 
even 

No, ‘twas up to me, and I thought 
and thought till after supper-time. And 
then I had a plan—a risky chance; but a 
chance, jest the same. I went up to the 
store and bought four feet of medium- 
size rubber hose and some rubber tape, 
same as they sell to bicycle fellers in the 
summer. ’Twas almost dark when I got 
back in sight of my shanty, and instead 
of goin’ to it I jumped that board fence 
that me and Prince had negotiated for, 
hustled along the path past the notice 
boards, and went down the bluff on 
t’other side of Davidson’s p’int. And 
there in the deep hole by the end of the 
little pier, out of sight of the house on 
shore, was Allie’s launch. By what lit- 
tle light there was left I could see the 
brass rails shinin’. 

But I didn’t stop to admire ’em. I 
give one look around. Nobody was in 
sight. Then I ran down the pier and 
jumped aboard. Almost the first thing 
I put my hand on was what I was look- 
in’ for—the bilge-pump. ’Twas a small 
affair, that you could lug around in one 


hand, but mighty handy for keepin’ a 
boat of that kind dry. 

I fitted one end of my hose to the 
lower end of that pump and wrapped 
rubber tape around the j'int till she 
sucked when I tried her over the side. 
Then I turned on the cocks in the gaso- 
line pipes fore and aft, and noticed that 
the carbureter feed cup was chock full. 
Then I was ready for business. 

I went for’ard, climbin’ over the lit- 
tle low cabin that was jest big enough 
for a man to crawl into, till I reached 
the brass cap in the deck over the gaso- 
line-tank. Then I unscrewed the cap, 
run my hose down into the tank, and 
commenced to pump good fourteen- 
cents-a-gallon gasoline overboard to 
beat the cars. ’Twas a thirty-gallon 
tank, and full up. I begun to think I'd 
never git her empty, but I did, fin’lly. 
I pumped her dry. Then I screwed 
the cap on again and went home, takin’ 
Allie’s bilge-pump with me, for I 
couldn’t stop to unship the hose. The 
tide was comin’ in fast. 

At nine o’clock that night I was in 
my skiff, rowin’ off to where my power- 
boat laid in deep water back of the bar. 
When I reached her I made the skiff 
fast astern, lit a lantern, which I put 
in a locker under a thwart, and set still 
in the pitch-dark, smokin’ and waitin’. . 

’Twas a long, wearisome wait. There 
was a no’thwest wind comin’ up, and 
the waves were runnin’ pretty choppy 
on the bar. All I could think of was 
that gasoline. Was there enough in the 
pipes and the feed cup on that launch 
to carry her out to where I was? Or 
was there too much, and would she 
make the yacht, after all? 

It got to be eleven o'clock. Tide was 
full at twelve. I was a pretty good can- 
didate for the crazy house by this time. 
I’d listened till my ear-drums felt slack, 
like they needed reefin’. And then at 
last I heard her comin’—chuff-chuff ! 
chuff-chuff! chuff-chuff ! 

And how she did come! She walked 
up abreast of me, went past me, a hun- 
dred yards or so off. Thinks I: “It’s 
all up. He’s goin’ to make it.” 

And then, all at once, the “chuff- 
chuff-in’” stopped. Started up and 
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stopped again. I gave a hurrah, in my 
mind, pulled the skiff up alongside and 
jumped into her, takin’ the lantern with 
me, under my coat. Then I set the light 
between my feet, picked up the oars and 
started rowin’, 

I rowed quiet as I could, but he heard 
me ’fore I got tohim. I heard a scram- 
blin’ noise off ahead, and then a shaky 
voice hollers: “Hello! who’s that?” 

“Tt’s me,” says I, rowin’ harder’n 
ever. “Who are you? What’s the 
row ?” 

There was more scramblin’ and a 
slam, like a door shuttin’. In another 
two minutes I was alongside the launch 
and held up my lantern. Allie was 
there, fussin’ with his engine. And he 
was all alone. 

Alone he was, I say, fur’s a body 
could see, but he was mighty shaky and 
frightened. Also, ’side of him, on the 
cushions, was a girl’s jacket, and I 
thought I’d seen that jacket afore. 

“Hello!” says I. “Is that you, Mr. 
Davidson? 
Boston ?” 

“Changed my mind,” he says. 
any gasoline?” 

“What you doin’ off here this time of 
night?” I says. 

“Goin’ out to my——” He stopped. 
I s’pose the truth choked him. “I was 
goin’ to Provincetown,” he went on. 
“Got any gasoline?’ 

“What in the nation you startin’ to 
Provincetown in the middle of the night 
for?” I asks, innocent as could be. 

“Oh, thunder! I had business there, 
that’s all. Got any gasoline?” 

I made my skiff’s painter fast to a 
cleat on the launch and climbed aboard. 
“Gasoline?” says I. “Gasoline? Why, 
yes; I’ve got some gasoline over on my 
power-boat out yonder. Has yours give 
out? I should think you’d filled your 
tank ’fore you left home on such a trip 
as Provincetown. Maybe the pipe’s 
plugged or somethin’. Have you 
looked?” And I caught hold of the 
handle of the cabin-door. 

He jumped and grabbed me by the 
arm. “’Tain’t plugged,” he yells, sharp. 
“The tank’s empty, I tell you.” 


Thought you’d gone to 


“Got 


He kept pullin’ me away from the 
cabin, but I hung onto the handle. 

“You can’t be too sure,” I says. ‘“This 
door’s locked. Give me the key.” 

“T—I left the key at home,” he says. 
“Don’t waste time. Go over to your 
boat and fetch me some gasoline. I'll 
pay you well for it.” 

Then I was sartin of what I suspi- 
cioned. The cabin was locked, but not 
with the key. That was in the keyhole. 
The door was bolted on the inside. 

“All right,” says I. “I'll sell you the 
gasoline, but you'll have to go with me 
in the skiff to git it. Get your anchor 
over or this craft’ll drift to Eastham. 
Hurry up.” 

He didn’t like the idee of leavin’ the 
launch, but I wouldn’t hear of anything 
else. While he was heavin’ the anchor 
I commenced to talk to him. 

“T didn’t know but what you'd started 
for furrin parts to meet that Newport 
girl you’re goin’ to marry,” I says, and 
I spoke good and loud. 

He jumped so I thought he’d fail 
overboard. 

“What’s that?” he shouts. 

“Why, that girl you’re engaged to,” 
says I, “Miss——” and I yelled her 
name, and how she’d gone abroad with 
his folks, and all. 

“Shut up!” he whispers, wavin’ his 
hands, frantic. “Don't stop to lie. 
Hurry up!” 

“°*Tain’t a lie. Oh, I know about it!” 
I hollers, as if he was deef. I meant to 
be heard—by him and anybody else that 
might be interested. I give a whole lot 
more partic’lars, too. He fairly shoved 
me into the skiff, after a spell. 

“Now,” he says, so mad he could 
hardly speak, “stop your lyin’ and row, 
will you!” 

I was willin’ to row then. I cal’- 
lated I’d done some missionary work 
by this time. Allie’s guns was spiked, 
if I knew Barbara Saunders. I p’inted 
the skiff the way she’d ought to go and 
laid to the oars. 

My plan had been to git him aboard 
the skiff and row somewheres—ashore, 
if I could. But ‘twas otherwise laid 
out for me. The wind was blowin’ 
pretty fresh, and the skiff was down by 
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the stern, so’s the waves kept knockin’ 
her nose round. ’Twas darker’n a nig- 
ger’s pocket, too. I couldn’t tell where 
I was goin’. 

Allie got more fidgety every minute. 
“Ain’t we ’most there?” he asks. And 
then he gives a screech. “What’s that 
ahead ?” 

I turned to see, and jest as I done it 
the skiff’s bow slid up on somethin’. I 
give an awful yank at the port oar; she 
slewed and tilted; a wave caught her 
underneath, and the next thing I knew 
me and Allie and the skiff was under 
water, bound for the bottom. We’d run 
acrost one of the guy-ropes of my fish- 
weir. 

This wa’n’t in the program. I hit 
sand with a bump and pawed up for 
air. When I got my head out I see a 
water-wheel doin’ business close along- 
side of me. It was Allie. 

“Help!” he howls. “Help! 
drownin’ !” 

I got him by the collar, took one 


I’m 


stroke and bumped against the weir- 


nets. You know what a fish-weir’s like 
—a kind of pound, made of nets hung 
on ropes between poles. 

“Help!” yells Allie, clawin’ the nets. 
“T can’t swim in rough water!” 

You might have known he couldn't. 
It looked sort of dubious for a jiffy. 
Then I had an idee. I dragged him to 
the nighest weir-pole. “Climb!” I hol- 
lers in his ear. “Climb that pole.” 

He done it, somehow, diggin’ his toes 
into the net and goin’ up like a cat up 
a tree. When he got to the top he 
hung acrost the rope and shook. 

“Hang on there!” says I. “I’m go- 
in’ after the boat.” And I struck out. 
He yelled to me not to leave him, but 
the weir had give me my bearin’s, and 
I was bound for my power-boat. *Twas 
a tough swim, but I made it, and 
climbed aboard, not feelin’ any too 
happy. Losin’ a good skiff was more’n 
I’d figgered on. 

Soon’s I got some breath I hauled 
anchor, started up my engine and 
headed back for the weir. I run along- 
side of it, keepin’ a good lookout for 
guy-ropes, and when I got abreast of 
that partic’lar pole I looked for Allie. 


He was settin’ on the rope, a-straddle 
of the pole, and hangin’ onto the top 
of it like it owed him money. He 
looked a good deal more comfortable 
than I was when he and Prince had 
treed me. And the remembrance of 
that time come back to me, and one of 
them things they call an inspiration 
come with it. He was four feet above 
water, twas full tide then, and if he 
set still he was safe as a church. 

So instead of runnin’ in after him, 
I slowed ’way down and backed off. 

“Come here!” he yells. “Come here, 
you fool, and take me aboard.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” says I. “You’re 
safe there, and, even if the yacht folks 
don’t come huntin’ for you by and by— 
which I cal’late they will—the tide’ll be 
low enough in five hours or so, so’s you 
can walk ashore.” 

“What—what do you mean?” he says. 
“Ain't you goin’ to take me off?” 

“I was,” says I, “but I’ve changed my 
plans. And, Mr. Allie Vander-what’s- 
your-name Davidson, there’s other 
things—cussed, low-down, mean things 
—planned for this night that ain’t goin’ 
to come off, either. Understand that, 
do you?” 

He understood, I guess. He didn’t 
answer at all. Only gurgled, like he’d 
swallered somethin’ the wrong way. 

Then the beautiful tit for tat of the 
whole business come to me, and I 
couldn’t help rubbin’ it in a little. “As a 
sartin acquaintance of mine once said 
to me,” I says, “you look a good deal 
handsomer up there than you do in a 
boat.” 

“You—you—etcetery and so forth, 
continued in our next!” says he, or 
words to that effect. 

“That’s all right,’ says I, puttin’ on 
the power. “You've got no kick 
comin’. I allow you to—er—ornament 
my weir-pole, and ’tain’t every dude I’d 
let do that.” 

And I went away and, as the Fifth 
Reader used to say, “left him alone in 
his glory.” 

I went back to the launch, pulled up 
her anchor and took her in tow. I 
towed her in to her pier, made her fast 
and then left her for a while. When I 
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come back the little cabin-door was open 
and the girl’s jacket was gone. 

Then I walked up the path to the 
Saunders house and it done me good to 
see a light in Barbara’s window. I set 
on the steps of that house until mornin’ 
keepin’ watch. And in the mornin’ the 
yacht was gone and the weir-pole was 
vacant, and Cap’n Eben Saunders come 
on the fust train. 

So’s that’s all there is of it. Allie 
hasn’t come back to Bayport sence, and 
the last I heard he’d married that New- 














port girl; she has my sympathy, if that’s 
any comfort to her. 

And Barbara? Well, for a long time 
she’d turn white every time I met her. 
But, of course, I kept my mouth shut, 
and she went to sea next v’yage with her 
dad. And now I hear she’s engaged to 
a nice feller up to Boston. 

Oh, yes—one thing more. When I 
got back to my shanty that mornin’ I 
wiped the chalk-mark off the door. I 
kind of figgered that I’d paid that debt, 
with back interest added. 
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A SARABAND 


ND then she trod a subtle saraband, 

She who was grace’s lithe embodiment, 
Holding within her eyes, where brooded night, 
The glow and glamour of some orient land; 
And weaving with a wafture of her hand 
A sense-ensnaring spell wherein were blent 

Ah witcheries of delight. 


Strange lights and shadows hid within her hair 

Wherethrough was shot a tiny shaft of gold; 

Her feet were sandaled as with Psyche’s wings ; 

And to a haunting, yet evasive, air 

She glided here, poised, dipped and darted there, 

Recoiled, and waved one gold and gauzy fold 
With tender languishings. 


Then failed she like blown vapor, or a star 
Plucked from the midnight’s purple mysteries 
And cast into the outer void afar ; 
And while methought I still could hear her sighs 
I stumbled out of dream, and there were you 
Smiling upon me, real and fond and true, 

With your all-loving eyes! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 














Wee: 7 HE street slopes down 
PAS from the _ lych-gate 
? ae under the church elms 

at the fork of the 
ways, where, at its 
widest span, a fort- 
nightly market used 
to be held; past the 
half-dozen square-fronted houses of 
stolid Guelph respectability, to the “‘low- 
er town’—cottages thatched and cot- 
tages healed with stone, three-score in 
all, maybe; four publics, seven shops, a 
tannery silent in disuse, and a forge— 
businesses once, but moribund to-day, 
all asleep. 

Market Eynsham, to be confounded 
at your peril with Upton Eynsham and 
Eynsham Ferrers, has been upon the 
down-grade for four centuries. Once 
a center of the wool trade with the Low 
Countries, it had its chance with the 
rest; square-faced Flemings attended 
its fair, their Burgundian florin was 
legal tender—a handsome, well-struck 
piece it was; later the busy little thorp 
went into the. manufacture itself, its 
women span what its yeomen clipped; 
their menfolk wove the yarn into broad- 
cloths, which kept out all but the worst 
of weathers. Eynsham Naps were 
known as far afield as Basel. 

Then befell circumstances over which 
our burgesses had no control, and the 
general dislocation of that quaint, busy 
middle age. Thus a certain magnificent 
but impolitic prince named Charles the 
Bold got himself knocked o’ the head in 
a frozen ditch outside Nancy, and, his 
dominions being parted, his ducats 
ceased to circulate in East Loamshire. 
Moreover, the extreme extortion of the 
Turk strangled the Aleppo trade-route 
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and drove men to fetch their silks and 
cinnamons around the Cape. Lisbon— 
where men do not need Eynsham Naps 
—grew up, and the Rhine Towns de- 
cayed, and Eynsham with them. The 
hearts of stapler and weaver weakened, 
their trade went elsewhere, the wheels 
were stopped, and went in the fulness 
of time to Wardour Street and to Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; the looms were 
broken up for kindling, the weaving- 
sheds and cloth-hall fell or were pulled 
down. Finis was writ to the tale of its 
greatness, but albeit this least satisfac- 
tory of colophons was inscribed cen- 
turies since, the place long a-dying is 
not wholly dead yet. 

It presents all the signs of an ad- 
vanced senility—the small-paned fronts 
of its dark little shops are seldom 
painted ; never, one had almost said, but 
that the white of one of them is speck- 
less. ‘‘Tuke” is the name upon the 
board above the glass, more of ad- 
vertisement is none nor is needed, the 
well-kept window displaying samples 
of choice confectionery laid upon cloths 
clean from the press. Elder folk than 
the children flattening rosy noses 
against the lower pane would be 
tempted to taste those wares. 

Such is Market Eynsham, such was 
it upon a certain day in November, a 
day which began well, tempered sun- 
shine, clear enough and mild for the 
season, which silvered and_ chilled 
about noon before the up-creep of a 
slow-moving easterly wind, a wind too 
gentle and slow to harmonize the evi- 
dence of the four church vanes boxing 
the compass upon their angle-finials, 
but cold enough to bid middle-aged 
householders close the glass and most 
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of the shopkeepers to shut the lower 
halves of their doors. 

Have I said that one goes up three 
steps to the cook shop? Brick steps, 
well-ochred weekly, are they, and upon 
the topmost was standing that after- 
noon a little person of uncertain age, 
old in the eyes of the children there 
below her, middle-aged to the judg- 
ment of middle-age, girlish in her 
own. An only child, she had lost her 
parents in infancy, had been adopted 
by the aunt with whom she had lived 
ever since; she had never quarreled, had 
never been sought in marriage; her 
life had expanded to its fortieth autumn 
untouched by romance, unshaken by 
adventure or loss, a Dutch landscape 
under sunshine; nothing had ever hap- 
pened to landmark its placid levels of 
cheerful usefulness. She did not go 
about expecting things to happen; she 
helped others, and did not think about 
herself, and therefore it was ordained 
that no happier woman should exist in 
the three kingdoms ruled over by his 
majesty, King Edward the Seventh. 
She stood at her shop-door that early 
afternoon enjoying the last of the sun- 
shine, for the day was dimming. She 
sniffed delicately, for there was a 
something in the air; also the lady lis- 
tened, her little pink ear was cocked 
to windward, catching from behind the 
church, and from beyond the tall church 
elms and the stone park wall between 
the churchyard and the chase, a recur- 
rent pop, pop, which would slow down 
for a few minutes, all but die out, in 
fact, and anon from single and distant 
detonations swell up and ‘gather pace 
and volume, a storm of distant gun- 
nery. 

From her post she could see over the 
tops of the yard gates of the disused 
tannery across the street, and in the 
half-disk between their cresting spikes 
and the curve of the arch beheld Tom 
Byles the Unsatisfactory stealthily ap- 
proaching Civilization and Respectabil- 
ity from the rear. Thomas is normally 
a lean fellow, as is but meet considering 
his indisposition to honest labor, but 
Miss Rachel perceived that. the figure 
in the tanmer’s yard was of robust, not 


to say aldermanic, proportions, the 
hare-pockets of his worn and discol- 
ored pea-jacket bulged at the hips, and 
there were abdominal developments 
needing support from both Tom’s dis- 
honest hands. From the frayed lower 
hem of the garment protruded some- 
thing dark, slender, and pliant; some- 
thing brown, barred with black; the 
tail of a cock-pheasant. Into one of the 
empty stables slunk the predacious 
Thomas; Miss Rachel saw him disap- 
pear, saw him anon emerge a slen- 
dered figure, and shook her gentle head 
sadly, for the lady wished to believe 
well of all her neighbors. 
Pop-pop-op-op-op-op-pop-op-op-opo- 
! 


pop! 

“Rachel dear, has thee——-? What 
is it?” With an aged voice preceding 
a slow step, an older woman approached 
the doorway from within. The chil- 
dren below glanced up in some awe of 
the lady; no one was afraid of Miss 
Rachel, but there was something about 
her aunt, Miss Priscilla, that inspired 
a ceremonious respect. To begin with, 
the lady was the oldest inhabitant and 
of a venerable appearance; within the 
circle of her net cap her cheeks, still 
touched with faded pink, were shaded 
by pendant loops smooth and white 
with the peculiar whiteness and luster 
of well-kept aged hair. Over her drab 
stuff dress she was wearing a white 
muslin pinafore, with: slip-on muslin 
sleeves and knitted mittens, her cap- 
strings met beneath her chin in the 
neatest of bows, above them the lips 
reposed in a quiet line. 

“They seem to be driving the poor 
creatures against the wind; the guns 
come from Cranmer’s Piece,” said Miss 
Rachel ; “and, oh, that naughty, naughty 
Thomas Byles! I’ve just seen is 
and the younger lady related what she 
had seen. Miss Priscilla Tuke listened 
tolerantly; such things should not be, 
but will be while game is over-pre- 
served and beaters are needed at month- 
ly intervals only. The genealogy of 
Thomas Byles is obscure, his heraldic 
cognizance—if any—a cross potence, 
and his family stirp the gallows-tree; 
his forefathers wastrels and masterless 
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men; poachers all since the framing of 
the first forest law. Miss Priscilla 
sighed. 

“Alfred started with the muffins in 
good time? And thee remembered 
those Sally Lunns?” 

Miss Rachel reassured her aunt, the 
“boy”—a grown man long since—must 
have reached Spottiswoode Place half- 
an-hour since. 

“Thee thinks so? One hopes so. I 
should grieve to disappoint the earl, 
especially at a time when he has great 
company, as I think I did hear was to 
be the case to-day.” 

“Dear me, how cool it has come 
over!’’ remarked the younger lady, in- 
dulging in a little shudder. “Thee’d 
best keep within, aunt, with thy 
throat. The wind must have changed 
or we should hear the shooters better. 
What can that be?” A clear but dis- 
tant whistle sounded. “Is it possible? 


We rarely hear the trains so well in 
the daytime. 


How dusk it grows! 
What can this be?” 

“This” was the first of a fog, the 
like has seldom been known in Market 
Eynsham. For the begetting of such a 
visitation certain conditions are neces- 
sary—to wit, a hundred thousand 
chimneys, more or less, situated in a 
wide. river valley opening east and 
west, hard by saltings and flats, where 
the mist can hang globing each tiny 
aqueous sphericule with its proper 
envelope of soot, gathering and thick- 
ening, because the low glass forbids the 
filthiness to arise and dissipate, until a 
weak, cold, continuous in-draft from 
the German Ocean pushes the whole 
nastiness torpidly before it across half- 
a-dozen choking counties, until distant 
hamlets among the Chilterns and the 
wooded hollows of East Loamshire are 
polluted by a London Particular. 

Market. Eynsham rubbed smarting 
eyes, and woke up batlike in the gath- 
ering dusk and put out heads to see; 
the landlady of The Jolly Weavers, her 
hands upon her ample hips, exchanged 
reminiscences of worse weathers with 
mine host of The Spottiswoode Arms, 
at whose appearance the ladies Tuke 
withdrew within doors; they bore ill 


will to no living soul, but if there were 
one neighbor whom these gentle spirits 
found antipathetic, it was this mottle- 
faced dispenser of strong waters. 
Darkness swiftly fell in successive 
folds, like the letting down of a stage 
curtain, reef after reef. The guns had 
stopped, but another sound came, 
borne upon the invading flow of fog— 
a faint coughing, rapid and continu- 


“ous; it was a sound new to the ear of 


Miss Rachel listening over the latched 
half-door of her shop; versed in all the 
noises of that countryside, she could 
give no name to this; mechanical it 
was, but not the hum of the threshing- 
machine, nor the whir and clank of the 
road-engine hauling the steam-cultivator 
from work completed to work await- 
ing, nor was it the distant and seldom 
audible shocks of shunting at the sid- 
ing miles and miles away beyond the 
hill behind Eynsham Ferrers. “What 
can it be?” mused the little lady, con- 
sulting with herself in vain. “Ten 
minutes since, I seemed to hear it from 
the direction of Spottiswoode Lodges, 
and now it comes from the other side of 
the Horseshoes.” 

The sounds pulsed off into space, 
and a country silence settled upon the 
street, broken occasionally by the cackle 
of neighbors tasting the fog and finding 
it smoky upon the palate. 

Later, say twenty minutes later, Miss 
Rachel at the back heard the far-away 
yelp of the Up Express, its starting 
signal upon leaving the junction. Pres- 
ently she was aware of the same singu- 
lar pulsations coming from somewhere 
amid the tangle of dark, stony lanes, 
which link up the “Town” and Upton 
Eynsham; louder and nearer sounded 
the “whuff, whuff—ferr-ummph! whuff, 
whuff—ferr-ummph!”’ 

“Dear me! it is a menagerie sort of 
sound, as one might say, and might al- 
most be a runaway elephant,” remarked 
Miss. Rachel, bethinking herself of her 
favorite book of missionary adventure. 
“A wounded rogue elephant—how hor- 
ribly delightful! A huge tusker broken 
doose from some caravan or show and 
gone must! Auntie, can thee hear 
what is coming? It will be near the 
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market-place by this. I am just going 
through to peep out in front.” 

“Thee’d best clear the window, 
Rachel, and close; we shall in all*prob- 
ability do no more business to-night.” 

Thus at times are the wisest and 
whitest of heads mistaken; but to my 
tale. 

“Yes, auntie,” chirruped Miss 
Rachel. Closing the bake-house door, 
shutting out the fog at the back, and 
pattering lightly over the passage 
tiles, she trotted throvgh the little 
house from back to front, peeping in 
as she passed at the old lady at her tat- 
ting in the tiny parlor, smallest and 
quaintest of living-rooms, capable of 
holding four,’or, let us say, five at 
a pinch; no, I will not put it at six—I 
never exaggerate. 

A single candle in its stick of bur- 
nished Sheffield plate lit the room. The 
bright copper kettle sang upon a still 
brighter brass trivet—a little square of 
white linen covered the table—all was 


a-making ready for the ladies’ evening 
meal. 

“Are thee coming, Rachel? 
are letting the fog in somewhat, and 
thee’ve nothing over thy shoulders.” 


Thee 


The younger lady laughed. “Com- 
ing, dear, coming. It is curiously thick 
—yes, and cold, too. Does it boil yet, 
dost thee think? Don’t try to lift it 
thyself, now—coming !” 

“Whupp!—whupp!—ferr-ummph!” 
Through the double-banked Egyptian 
darkness of night and fog two enor- 
mous radiances were slowly descending 
the street from the market-place, round 
and ominous as the up-sliding lights of 
an express, or as the “fiery eyes of Pau- 
Guk, glaring on us from the darkness” ; 
too bright for oil, they had the aching 
brilliance of arcs, of which Miss Rachel 
had some recollections—-she knew noth- 
ing of acetylene. With them as part 
and parcel, but behind them, a massive, 
low-sitting bulk let itself with softly 
jarring slitherings and half-stops from 
one descent of greasy cobble to the next 
—it passed slowly, the heart within it 
thumping; it uttered warning snorts— 
a machine of some novel and appalling 
character. Beyond the furnace glare 


of the lensed headlights she saw noth- 
ing; they passed, the fog took the rest. 
She heard the thing brought to a stop 
a few doors be:ow, for strong shudder- 
ings shrilled from the same place and 
grew no fainter. This, then, must be 
ene of those new motors, the first to 
visit Market Eynsham. 

“wo, §& Welt... Bes 
can’t . . .” It was the voice of 
him, the objectionable, the mulberry- 
visaged, mine host of the Spottiswoode 
Arms, huskily querulous, as are the 
voices of the overnourished; the man 
was declining some inaudible sugges- 
tion. 

“No, gem’men, can’t say as I do. 
Fac’ is, my premises is old an’ dry, and 
mainly timmer-built, but such as they 
be they suits my business, an’ I don’t 
want ’em burnt down, thanky. Lost yer 
train? Well, there’s nother in hour- 
an’-narf. Let the thing stand in the 
street. If yer wantin’ anythink in the 
way o’ refreshment, most happy r 
the voice faded off into the inner re- 
cesses of the tavern. 

Miss Rachel from the pitched side- 
walk arose on tiptoe to disengage the 
shutter-hasp, a duty pertaining to Al- 
fred, the “boy,” still absent upon special 
service. Her little person was not tall 
enough; she tripped in for her aunt’s 
walking-stick, and was out again in a 
trice, but paused at the top of the steps, 
for an accession of darkness, a pall of 
fog such as she had never seen, had 
fallen and hung across the doorway, 
making cumbrous advances, as if hesi- 
tating to enter. The shutter must wait, 
the little lady closed the lower half- 
door, and had raised her hand to close 
the upper, when voices close at hand, 
just below her, clear and low, but sin- 
gularly audible in the thick opacity, ar- 
rested her. 

“Most uninviting ; pipe-ash and rings 
of spirit all over the table—and the 
smoke !”’ 

“Yes, I bar stale smoke, even at sea. 
Where are you? Let me give you an 
arm; we must keep touch.” 

“Coming, my boy; ‘Kin creeps where 
it canna go,’ you know;; there’s Deeside 
for you.” 
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“This is worse than a Channel fog. 
We shall be into something if we don’t 
mind. Let me precede you for once; 
you'll be coming a cropper over some 
step or scraper. It must be about here. 
Tuke, did the waitress say ?” 

“Our name is Tuke; is there any- 
thing I can do for thee?” Miss Rachel 
had thrown open the half-door while 
speaking, divining that these were the 
strangers who had failed of entertain- 
ment elsewhere. 

Two soft laughs sounded from the 
street below her, expressing the gentle, 
well-bred amusement and _ satisfaction 
of the unseen. 

“We are obliged to you; 
we ?” the speaker stumbled. 

“Please mind the steps—three up.” 
The lady spoke timely, and retreated 
into the shelter of the shop before the 
on-coming of two male figures more 
wonderfully arrayed than any in her 
limited experience; remember, I pray 
you, reader, your own first impression 
of the cap, goggles and furs since 
grown familiar. 

“We were told,” began the one who 
had entered first, slightly lifting 
peaked head-gear from a bald forehead 
—‘‘we understood that we might possi- 
bly get shelter here for an hour, and 
light refreshment—tea, perhaps 
The speaker’s self-possessed eye took 
in everything; noticed the slight hesi- 
tancy which preluded reply, and waited 
unhopefully. Market Eynsham has al- 
tered very little during the last hundred 
years—the stocks and whipping-post 
have decayed, but the habits of our 
fathers are still our habits; beer is our 
single luxury, its abuse our habitual 
vice. What alternative have we? Cof- 
fee-stall or restaurant is none; we have 
yet to learn the A B C of temperance 
victualing. Lying clear of the main 
road, and having nothing to attract the 
tourist, we have never felt the need of 
a place of clean and sober entertain- 
ment. 

Something of this was present to the 
mind of Miss Rachel; these poor peo- 
ple—as she classed her visitors—had 
nowhere to go; hospitable instincts 
leaped within her bosom, admirably 


may 


prompt, considering how seldom the 
little lady was called upon for swift 
decisions, 

“Oh, please, will you come in? This 
is no night at all to be abroad,” she re- 
sponded, with an accent of fluttered 
good-will, and while speaking made 
room by retiring into the gangway at 
the end of the counter. “I am afraid 
we cannot offer you a room—that is to 
say, a room by yourselves—this house 
is, oh, so small, you don’t know! But 
if you don’t mind squeezing into our 
little parlor and—sharing our tea—it is 
just making—you will be most wel- 
come.” The stranger’s eyebrows rose 
with pleased surprise. 

“If you are quite sure that we shall 
not be in your way we will very gladly 
accept, but it is too kind of you, too 
kind——” 

As the man spoke the lady was aware 
of a certain undefinable quality in her 
visitors. They had entered the shop, 
despite the stumble upon the lowest 
step, with a serious and graceful pre- 
cision, allowing herself and one another 
ample room and time for movement. 
The instinctive, half-checked impulse 
to uncover was strange to her experi- 
ence; neither the rector upon his rare 
calls, nor any one of the neighboring 
gentry, if business brought them be- 
yond the lower step, ever had lifted 
a hat. The “squire” manner is apt to 
be somewhat abrupt and loud in its in- 
tercourse with what the landed class 
call “queer fish”—1. ¢., social inferiors 
to whom one cannot offer a gratuity. 
This form of shyness is no more agree- 
able than any other. 

“Wilt thou please to go through? 
Auntie, here are two gentlemen who 
will join us. My aunt, sir—Miss Pris- 
cilla Tuke.” 

The gentlemen, caps in hand, paused 
at the low doorway, in momentary sur- 
prise at the smallness of a living-room 
which seemed hardly more roomy than 
an ordinary first-class compartment. 

“This is most kind, but we have not 
the slightest right to trespass upon 
your hospitality in this unceremonious 
fashion. We have evidently been mis- 
directed,” began the leader, addressing 
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the venerable figure, which arose from 
its seat at his approach. Miss Pris- 
cilla’s beautiful smile reassured him. 
“But we shall inconvenience you sad- 
ly——” 

“Not in the least, I do assure thee. 
Will thee please come in? I am glad 
to see thee—to see you both. It is not 
weather to be abroad in without shelter; 
will you be seated ?” 

The men’s eyes glistened, they looked 
one upon another; here was comfort, 
clean and warm, an apartment such as 
neither had entered before in the course 
of his life; petite, quaint, its walls hung 
with eighteenth-century _ bric-a-brac 
which drew the eye, its table promis- 
ing creature comforts grateful to the 
senses. This was clover. Murmuring 


thanks, they sought and obtained per- 
mission to put their heavier wraps upon 
the counter without—“Let me help you, 
father”—in a whisper—“this will do. 
What an old darling!” 

Seated on either side of the small 
they 


hearth, watched Miss Priscilla 
measure out from the tortoise-shell cad- 
dy, with a shell-pattern silver spoon, a 
portion of leaf for each participant, and 
one “for the pot,” while Miss Rachel 
replaced the cups in use upon hooks in 
a hanging corner cupboard, substituting 
four others of a finer ware, which the 
elder guest regarded knowingly. 

“We arrived at a fortunate mo- 
ment,” he remarked; a bald, grizzled 
man, bearded, wholesomely thick-set, 
with a most winning smile. Miss 
Rachel, relaying the table, glanced at 
the speaker, for the accent was new to 
her. In our complex nationality one 
frequently finds the English of society 
superimposed upon a_ bed-rock of 
Northumbrian or West Saxon; or yet 
fainter evidences that one of the speak- 
er’s parents was Irish or Scotch, of the 
Celtic Fringe, let me say. A man may 
have drawn his first breath in Mayfair, 
been educated at Harrow, taken a “spe- 
cial” beside the Cam, and ridden the 
Northern Circuit, yet his speech to a 
York jury shall leave no doubt in the 
mind of an experienced listener that his 
father was a Frenchman. 

Fre ym whatever source 


the elder 
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guest drew his curiously thick intona- 
tion, his graceful bonhomie was Eng- 
lish of the best; nothing could be bet- 
ter than the kindly address with which 
he accommodated himself to close quar- 
ters and homely arrangements. 

“Are thee ready, auntie? It boils.” 
Miss Rachel had designs upon the ket- 
tle, but was forestalled by the younger 
guest, who smilingly obtained posses- 
sion of the little square, wool-worked 
holder, fitted it to the shining handle, 
lifted and poured. The old lady 
thanked him, wetted the bottom of each 
cup in its turn, crossed her mittened 
hands in her lap, and glanced around 
her. 

“And now, perhaps, we might ‘sit 
still.’’”’ The ladies bent their heads for 
a brief space with closed eyes, watched 
curiously by the men, to whom the 
unspoken “grace” of the Quakers was 
a new experience in the way of relig- 
ious exercises. 

“You will be hungry; you have come 
from a distance”—pouring. 

“Yes, thank you; we are hungry; my 
son here is, I make no doubt, and I 
myself am pleasantly sharp set. In a 
way, we are bona-fide travelers, and yet 
in actual distance we have not come 
far; our chauffeur considered that he 
had plenty of time, but the fog, and the 
abundance of Eynshams——!” The 
speaker laughed. 

“Three,” remarked the elder lady. 

“No more? I should have thought 
there must have been half-a-dozen”— 
his eye twinkled. “How many times 
did we ask our way?” he appealed to 
his son. 

“Something under a dozen, but the 
man was out of his course from the 
first. No wind, no lights but our own, 
it was a case for the compass and a 
dead-reckoning.” 

“So. We must pat the fellow upon 
the back before releasing him. He will 
be reproaching himself needlessly. 
Leave that to me.” Then, louder: 
. ‘These are delicious little things; may 
I ask what you call them? Rusks ?—but 
they seem more tender and flaky, and 
less trying to the teeth, than any rusks 
of my acquaintance.” 
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“My great-aunt’s recipe, who had it 
from her grandmother, so thou sees it 
has been in the family more than a 
hundred years. We are known for 
our rusks; the grandees up at Spottis- 
woode Place have them twice a week 
when they are at home.” 

“I thought so,” murmured the 
younger guest, with a quick glance at 
his father. “I should dearly like to 
scoff one for mother,” he remarked, 
thinking aloud, and came as near to 
aclieving a blush as healthy sun-and- 
wind burn will permit. “Our lady-folk 
are connoisseurs in the matter of & 
he began, but Miss Rachel had already 
risen smiling, and in a moment was in 
the doorway with a well-filled paper 
bag, which she tossed lightly between 
her hands to twist the ears to the req- 
uisite security. “I will put it with your 
wraps,” she said. 

“Kinder than kind!” murmured the 
elder guest, touched by the promptitude 
of the gentle attention, and accepting 
it with equal courtesy; there was some- 
thing about the pair which breathed of 
a savoir faire not easily abashed by any 
incident of life, high or low. 

“Thee are very welcome,” remarked 
the lady; and the visitors judged her 
sweet gravity and kindly self-possession 
the perfection of manner. 

Excellent trenchermen and_ unaf- 
fectedly interested, the men applied 
themselves to the matter in hand with 
energy and despatch, watched by their 
hostesses; Miss Priscilla serenely con- 
tent, Miss Rachel with solicitude deft 
and unobtrusive, the momentary want 
foreseen and made good without ap- 
parent haste. “Service, this!” was the 
mental comment of the ~ connoisseur. 
“Why do we employ large-handed, 
thirteen-stone men for what is so plain- 
ly woman’s métier?” 

The son caught his father’s eve and 
stirred in his seat, quoting some Odys- 
sean tag as to men “who had satisfied 
the desire for eating and drinking”; 
both, smiling urbanely upon the ladies, 
made consenting movements as if to 
rise. These exclaimed against it gen- 
tly, pleading that if, as they supposed, 
their guests were driving, such has‘e 
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was needless. “You cannot lose your 
way from here; the waiting-room at the 
junction is comfortless.” 

“But, indeed, we have no further 
excuse for imposing ourselves up-_ 
on ” 

“Oh, but you are not in the least 
in our way,” laughed Miss Rachel— 
the younger guest had murmured the 
suggestion. The men, who at heart 
were glad to enjoy their quarters as 
long as they might, resettled themselves 
with profuse thanks, the younger chat- 
ting easily with Miss Rachel, the elder 
scrutinizing his teacup with the touch 
and eye of a collector. 

“Would you think me rude if I 
peeped at the bottom of this? It is a 
good period, I can see, and the pattern 
is somehow familiar to me—ah, and the 
mark! Not in Chaffers, I think, yet I 
recollect this. Derby, of course, but— 
I had fancied there was none of this 
about. It is most uncommon. I had 
supposed it unique;”’ he was obviously 
referring to something else: 

“It is said to be one of the early 
marks. In my mother’s time the set 
was perfect, but—we had a visitation, 
and have never seen the teapot since.” 

‘Broken ?” 

“It was seized—with other things— 
for a church rate.” 

The younger man’s eyes opened 
widely, he grew grave. ‘What a—van- 
dalism! Could you not have bought it 
in at the sale?” 

“We could not have done so con- 
scientiously, thou sees.” 

“A case of principle? Yes, I think I 
understand. An early instance of 
passive resistance,” said the father aside 
to his son, whose look of puzzled in- 
quiry amused Miss Rachel. “And vou 
never attempted to trace the pot?’— 
with a meaning glance to his comnan- 
ion. Miss Priscilla believed the china 
had been bought by a broker with the 
rest of the spoil for a few shillings and 
sent up to London. ‘The lid had been 
cracked and was riveted, as I remem- 
ber,” she added, “although I have not 
seen it for fifty years,” she added with 
a little smile, begotten of old memories. 

The eyes of the younger man danced ; 
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those of his father twinkled with a 
kindly light. “You would like to seé 
that teapot again, I suspect, for rea- 
sons quite apart from its value as an 
antique.” 

“It was my mother’s,” said the old 
lady simply, and recommenced, after a 
pause: “If thou art interested in china 
there is a pretty piece upon the wall 
behind thee—a Lowestoft side-dish; the 
one beside the picture.” 

The guest arose, turning as he got to 
his feet, but it was not at the dish in 
its copper-wire suspender that he gazed ; 
the picture beside it was a mid-century 
steel-engraving of a lady in widow’s 
weeds and cap, the face sternly sad, re- 
signed to lonely endurance, weighted 
with the perplexities, responsibilities 
and cares of half the world—the 
countenance of the Great Queen. 

Silence fell in the little room as the 
stranger looked long and hard upon 
that face. 

“As I saw her once,” remarked the 
older hostess. 

“How I should have loved to see 
her!’ exclaimed Miss Rachel. “Did 
thee ever have that happiness?” she 
asked, turning to her younger compan- 
ion. 

“Yes, I saw the late queen 
eral occasions.” 

“What a privilege! You, who live, 
as I suppose, nearer to London——” 
her voice dropped, her aunt was speak- 
ing. 

“Truly she was a great woman, and 
womanhood owes much to her. She 
raised the status of her sex; showed us 
and the world what was possible for a 
woman to do. Each of us, in our de- 
grees, can attempt to live up to her 
standard. It was a high one, I have 
always understood; it entailed  self- 
denial.” 

“So I, too, have understood,” mur- 
mured the elder guest, still poring into 
the little dark-framed engraving. “TI 
doubt if her subjects altogether realized 
what her life was. She was a woman 
of business—I have been told of hours 
of desk work. And what she laid upon 
herself—needlessly, as some thought— 
was astonishing—a dailv lesson in Hin- 


on Sev- 


dustani from her Munshi after lunch, 
for instance; “how many women of 
seventy will take up a new language?” 

“It was doubtless her sense of duty 
toward the dark subject races that im- 
pelled her,” remarked the lady. “No 
wonder she looks weighed down; the 
cares of three hundred millions of us 
must be no light burden. Her people 
might well pray for her!” 

“In your communion you have, I 
think, no formal liturgy? Yet, may I 
take it that you do, at times, remember 
the sovereign in your devotions?” 
There was a curious tremor in the 
thick voice. 

“We do, at times, but not formally, 
nor regularly; more often in private 
than in public, I believe,” replied the 
old lady. 

“He needs it all, poor fellow!” re- 
marked the guest with conviction, his 
face still turned to the print. “And 
now, madam, I believe we should be 
going. This has been a charming lit- 
tle time; never shall we forget your 
hospitality—never!” Both men were 
upon their feet, their faces shining 
with feeling and lit with smiles. 

“Nay, what is a dish of tea? Your 
company has been a pleasure to my 
aunt—she sees so few,” rejoined Miss 
Rachel, a little breathlessly, holding the 
heavy furred overcoat for the elder. 
More last words, more graceful com- 
monplaces, warnings as to the steps, 
the thickness without, the way-marks 
of the route to the junction. Their ex- 
tended hands were offered to and taken 
by each lady in turn, and then the 
guests of an hour were gone. Miss 
Rachel, hanging over the half-door, 
watched them disappear, their footfalls, 
cautiously set, pattered off and ceased; 
they had stopped—were they in need of 
guidance? The lady hesitated, was 
about to follow, when the voice of the 
younger man, singularly close and dis- 
tinct, as is sometimes the way of voices 
in a fog, reached her: 

“What delightful creatures! Did 
you ever come across such women in 
your life? It is like—what shall one 
say ?—cowslip wine, or sheets that have 
lain in lavender; I wouldn’t have be- 
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lieved there were such people left in 
the world! 
we are?’ 

“Not for anything!—they would die 
of fright.” 


Shall we just tell them who 


Moving in a mental mist, the lady 
returned to her aunt. Light broke as 
she saw the face of her companion. 
“And thee knew them all the time? 
Aunt! Oh, what did I say? Can I 
have behaved properly? How exces- 
sively good of them!” 


A week passed, and then by special 
messenger, a grave and courteous per- 
son of mature age, who took a signa- 
ture for the safe delivery of what he 


left, a stout, small box, admirably 
packed, was laid upon the counter of 
the little shop. No, there was no mes- 
sage, no reply, nor could the messen- 
ger say from whom the parcel came. 
He bade the ladies good day, and took 
himself off in the same fly in which he 
had come. The air of resolute mys- 
tery which the bringer maintained was 
heightened by the weight of the parcel, 
its cordage, its wrappings, and, when 
opened, by the firmness and softness of 
its elaborate packing. “Whatever can 
it be? A present?” 

“T think not, dear; no one sends pres- 
ents to women of eighty, Rachel.” 

But Miss Priscilla was mistaken. 
Embedded in cotton wool lay the tea- 
pot of her mother. 


ING it away, 
Fling it away, 
Laugh it away, 
Quaff it away! 
Let not blear-eyed Sorrow sit 


At thy hearth-stone: 


Throttle it! 


Drive it away, 


Shrive it away, 
Shout it away, 


Rout it away! 
Come, thou virgin Joy and be 
Life and love and light to me. 


Robert LovEMAN. 





T was in the miserable pe- 
riod when winter takes 
reluctant leave of New 
York that Mr. Charter was 
moved to refer to my 
changed manner. He had 
acquiesced in it without protest from 
the first, and had evidently been in- 
formed by his brother-in-law of the 
conversation which caused it. This 
particular day, however, the spirit of 
rebellion seemed born in him. I had 
gathered from the remarks which 
floated about the office—although, in- 
deed, I tried to close my ears to them, 
finding them anything but amusing— 
that the winter had been far from a 
wholesome one for him. His face, I 
thought, showed this, also. His gaiety 
seemed rather a habit than the expres- 
sion of a state of mind, and the half- 
reckless, daring air that was his great- 
est ym had changed from something 
youthful and buoyant into something 
hard and bitter. This day he had 
paused at my desk to say: “You're as 
refreshing as a west wind across a clear 
country, Miss Berwick.” 

“I’m feeling very well, if that’s what 
you mean,” I answered with exagger- 
ated downrightness. 

“That wasn’t exactly what I meant,’ 
he answered, lounging in a chair be- 
side me. “You were not used to be dull 
of comprehension in the days when you 
were good enough to let me see you oc- 
casionally.” 

“They were so few,” I replied, “that 
you scarcely had an opportunity to 
learn whether I was dull or not.” 

“They were all too few for me, I 
grant vou that,” he said, laughing. Then 
he grew grave and leaned toward me. 
When Mr. Archibald Charter conde- 
scended to seriousness there was some- 
thing very winning about him. 


“Child,” 
“don’t you 


he said kindly, 
think that you 
were a little unkind? What 
harm did it do you some- 
times to see and talk with 
me, though I am the black- 
est of black sheep? You 
didn’t find me determined to 
poison your mind, did you? Oh, I 
know all about it. I know that George 
warned you against me—he told me so. 
But what was the harm? It did you no 


injury at all—I am even vain enough 
to think it may have brightened a home- 
sick evening or two for you; and to me 
Why couldn’t 


it was a positive boon. 
it go on?” 

When I blush it is a very painful 
process; it fairly hurts. My face was 
crimson now, I knew, and my voice 
stuck in my throat. Finally I drove it 
to my lips and began: “Mr. Char- 
ter——”’ But he interrupted me. 

. “I know what you are going to say,’ 
he declared. “You’re going to remind 
me that I am married, that you haven’t 
met Mrs. Charter, and thatin Agonquitt, 
Maine, it is not the custom for charm- 
ing young ladies to go about with mar- 
ried men. And I am going to tell you 
that it is not the custom in Agonquitt, 
Maine, for people to be kind and 
friendly, and that I had hoped for some- 
thing a little more generous than con- 
ventionality from you. You see, you 
don’t look like a conventional New 
England damsel; you look—you hate 
compliments, don’t you 2—you look like 
youth and kindness and faith and bra- 
very and honesty all rolled into one 
compact person. Why couldn’t you let 
me feel a little of your influence? I 
think it might have kept me from worse 
things this winter. As for my being 
married, how many women of Mrs. 
Charter’s own set, do you suppose, Hold 
that against me, when I offer them 
trifling attentions? Do you suppose that 
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nowadays, in New York, husbands and 
wives are invariable companion-pieces ? 
That form of savagery has gone out, 
thank Heaven! So if it’s merely be- 
cause I am married that you have cut 
my acquaintance so markedly, you are 
about the only survivor of an ancient 
faith in the city. Of course, if it is 
because I’m a hopelessly bad lot-——-” 

I collected my wits. 

“You see, I am not in Mrs. Char- 
ter’s set,” I reminded him. “I am the 
stenographer of your partner, and so 
some of the conventions of that period 
of savagery whose end you rejoice in 
cling to me. What is the good of talk- 
ing about it? You know, in spite of 
sophistry, that it would be undignified 
to the last degree if I— Oh, I won’t 
talk about it any more. It’s absurd 
and horrid.” 

He nodded. “Yes,” he said, “it’s ab- 
surd and horrid to be natural or gen- 
erous or unquestioning or brave. Well, 
I dare say you’re right, Miss Berwick. 
But I’m a selfish beast, and I did want 
the chance to bore you with a few of 
my troubles.” He looked at me inquir- 
ingly, evidently not considering the sub- 
ject closed. I smiled and shook my 
head. “All right,” he finished. ‘“Un- 
doubtedly you’re very wise. Good 
night.” 

He left the room, and I went home 
in something of a turmoil. After all, 
what he said was perfectly true. If I 
had been in society, if I had not really 
needed companionship and amusement, 
I could have had them without ques- 
tioning or criticism. It was too bad, I 
reasoned rebelliously, that only the 
hardships of conventionality were im- 
posed upon working-women, that they 
had none of the advantages of it. 

My room @ured or helped to cure 
this dangerous state of mind in me. I 
flung myself into it rather tempestu- 
ously, and closed the door, as though 
my thoughts were intruders dogging 
my footsteps whom I might keep out. 
And, indeed, I found that the ideas 
which had troubled me vanished in the 
serenity and order of my abode. It oc- 
curs to me now that one’s surroundings 
have much to do with one’s ability to 


face one’s temptations. It is some- 
thing subtler than the immediate influ- 
ence of brightness or dinginess, of har- 
mony or discord. Here, for example, 
was my room, a comfortable, pretty and 
peaceful abiding-place; now it became 
a veritable sanctuary, an asylum from 
unworthy envies and ambitions. There 
were reminders of my own home and 
my own people there; there were the 
books which stood’ for my honorable 
ambitions ; my very work-basket was a 
bond between me and the good, es- 
tablished order of things. No memory 
of bygone recklessness dwelt there. All 
this did not occur to me then, but now, 
remembering the turbulent mood in 
which I crossed the threshold, and its 
swift subsidence among my familiar 
belongings, I am inclined to lay a great 
emphasis upon the influence of her 
abode upon the working-woman. 

Only the idle are ever bored, I told 
myself, as the old standards gradually 
reestablished themselves in my mind. 
I was idle, in spite of my strenuous day 
down-town. My hours at the office 
were generally easy. I had part of the 
afternoon and the long winter evenings 
to get rid of. It was in the disposal of 
these that I found myself feverishly 
bored and restless. Now I decided that 
I would study, read, go on with my 
abandoned college work. I would go 
to church, I would connect myself with 
its activities in some way. I would 
make myself a useful member of the 
community in which I dwelt. I would 
no longer be a social stray. 

The next day was Sunday, and I 
sought a church of my own denom- 
ination. Up to this time I had gone 
wherever the will-o’-the-wisp of pulpit 
eloquence led. St.  Uriel’s-on-the- 
Square was one which boasted this lure, 
among many others. It was not too far 
from my own house, and its congrega- 
tion was a mixed one. There were mag- 
nates of the most virulently attacked 
types on its vestry, and the humblest 
of tenement-dwellers were among its 
communicants. Its sittings were free, 
and its music extremely good. Alto- 
gether, when I decided to become a dig- 
nified member of New York society, 
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St. Uriel’s-on-the-Square appealed to 
me as offering an admirable first round 
of the ladder of ascent. 

The first Sunday morning I sub- 
scribed to the envelope system by which 
the church was supported. In the early 
afternoon I availed myself of the pas- 
tor’s invitation and sought his study in 
the church building. The others who 
also accepted this invitation seemed to 
have more personal and emotional busi- 
ness to discuss than I had. They came 
from their brief conferences, some- 
times weeping, sometimes rapt and ec- 
static in expression. When I realized 
that most of them took their spiritual 
woes to the broad shoulders of Dr. 
Silvertongue during that hour, I felt 
that my errand was rather trivial. I 
told him merely that I wanted to do 
some church work. 

We briefly discussed my fitness for 
various church activities, and it was 
finally decided that I would shine most 
in the sphere of the volunteer parish 
visitor. I was told to come to the 
meeting of parish visitors at four o’clock 
the next afternoon in the parish house, 
and I made way quickly for the next 
seeker after pastoral advice or con- 
solation. When I went out I felt that 
I was really on the road to usefulness, 
respectability and delightful compan- 
ionship at last. Of course all the parish 
visitors would be good, kindly folk, and 
my acquaintance with them was bound 
to be a source of delight. In imagina- 
tion I saw myself at the rectory tea- 
table a month or two hence, and a fre- 
quent visitor in the homes of my fellow 
workers. It may have been ignoble, but 
I am not the first, I imagine, to hope 
for social advancement by way of the 
church. And in Agonquitt church and 
society had been one. 

The meeting in the parish house the 
next afternoon began my disillusion- 
ment. At four o’clock there were three 
persons present—a rosy deaconess, a 
pale little woman in shabby clothes, and 
myself. By a quarter-past four two 
giggling young women had been de- 
posited from a coupé with a coat of 
arms upon its panel, on the sidewalk 
outside. They entered the meeting and 


diffused an odor of violets and a swish 
of silk through it. They patronized the 
rosy deaconess very sweetly, and told 
her they hoped the meeting would not 
be late, for they were obliged to go to 
three at-homes before six. Then they 
stared at the other shabby woman and 
at me. After that they ignored us all, 
and laughed and gossiped for ten min- 
utes. Then the rector, very much 
rushed and breathless, with a young 
curate in tow, dashed into the meeting. 
He greeted us with one inclusive “How 
do you do?” asked the deaconess if 
Mrs. Ripton had not arrived, and 
brought the meeting to order by a hur- 
ried prayer. It was interrupted in the 
middle by the arrival of Mrs. Ripton’s 
footman with the information that his 
mistress would not be able to appear 
that afternoon. Then Dr. Silver- 
tongue hurried away as breathlessly as 
he had come in, and the mild young 
curate began the actual business of the 
hour. 

The two young ladies who had three 
teas to make before six o’clock regret- 
fully informed us that they had not had 
time to visit their parish charges dur- 
ing the past week. The shabby woman 
reported the material and moral con- 
dition of six families on her list—I af- 
terward learned that she was a paid 
worker. The deaconess also had a fair- 
ly full report to make. Then three fam- 
ilies were assigned to me, the deaconess 
was requested by the mild young curate 
to give me instructions on the subject 
of district visiting, and the meeting ad- 
journed after about twenty minutes of 
real work. 

I am afraid I was not much of a 
success as a district visitor. I was en- 
tirely unable to pray with the old 
couple who lived on Avenue B, and 
who seemed to have received more 
spiritual than financial aid from the so- 
ciety. I sympathized deeply with the 
widow on Avenue C, who informed 
me that she simply could not keep track 
of the church visitor ladies, since a new 
one was thrust upon her almost every 
week. For the third family I was able 
to do something, as the mother of it 
was engaged in the laundry business; 
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I immediately transferred my weekly 
bundle to her. Just what intrinsic dif- 
ference it made whether I was helping 
support a family on East Seventeenth 
Street or one on Jones Street, I wasn’t 
able to tell, but it soothed my sense of 
incompetence to be able to do anything 
for any of the families which I visited. 
As for the intimacy with my fellow 
workers, the only one who ever recog- 
nized me on the street when we met was 
the rosy deaconess. 

Neither did I ever attain tea at the 
rectory. The nearest approach I made 
to that was when one of the curates 
called on me late one afternoon. We 
sat in mutual embarrassment in Dr. 
Lyons’ drawing-room. He inquired, in 
a pastoral manner, about my occupa- 
tion. It seemed to me that he was a 
little inclined to be patronizing when 
he heard what it was, and as he was 
no older, if any, than I, and apparently 
no wiser, no more familiar with life, 
books, art or anything else, I did not 
enjoy his patronage, and did not, in- 
deed, permit it. When I responded to 
it by assuming rather a grand manner 
and leading the conversation into realms 
of which he was ignorant, he became 
flurried. The climax of our discom- 
fort was reached when he dragged the 
talk forcibly back to his own special- 
ties, and asked if I were a member of 
the Girls’ Friendly Society; for, having 
learned that I was not, he was unable 
to decide whether I should be asked 
to be an actual member or an associate 
member—and between these two there 
is a great social gulf fixed. My occu- 
pation suggested the lower grade as 
fitting, but Dr. Lyons’ Colonial furni- 
ture complicated his judgment. By and 
by he left, and when the door closed 
upon him, it closed upon the last hu- 
man intercourse which my connection 
with St. Uriel’s-on-the-Square  fur- 
nished me. 

Occasionally during the winter Ther- 
esa Putnam gave me cards to art ex- 
hibits at clubs or galleries, and once 
or twice she took me to musicales with 
her. Lester Franklin also forgave, if, 
indeed, she had ever noticed, my defec- 
tion from the Bohemian ranks, and oc- 


casionafly went on mild “bats” with me. 
But these sporadic gaieties were about 
the only ones that I had. I studied 
my Latin and German, and read the 
books I had listed for reading. I 
mended my clothes and wrote my let- 
ters home, I fretted at Robert 
Matthews’ absence, and I was generally 
a rather forlorn young person. 

One morning there came up with my 
breakfast tray not only the customary 
letter from mother, but a thick, square, 
creamy envelope which seemed to de- 
note some festivity. I was hopeless of 
gaiety by that time, however, and feared 
that it would be nothing more exciting 
than a wedding announcement. It 
proved to be an invitation to Mrs. 
George Hennen’s at-home on the Thurs- 
day ten days removed. 

It is the fashion, I know, to despise 
at-homes and to groan over the num- 
ber which one is forced to attend. But 
I was not aware of this fact then, and 
the square of pasteboard seemed to 
me the passport to delightful possibili- 
ties of entertainment and even of friend- 
ship. I planned for that occasion as if 
it had been my coming-out party. I 
went to unheard-of lengths in extrava- 
gance because of it. A diligent perusal 
of the advertising section of the Sun- 
day papers had led me to believe that 
the most sumptuous apparel could be 
bought for a song or less. I went 
among the stores trying on ready-made 
crépes and silks and voiles. It was a 
black crépe which finally parted me and 
a large section of my bank-account—a 
black crépe with a distinguished length 
of train and a fascinating application 
of lace and lavender embroidery about 
the neck. The amount which that frock 
would have cost early in the season 
was, according to the saleswoman, al- 
most enough to provide a thrifty young 
woman with a college education ; never 
had such a bargain been heard of in 
New York. But cheapness is, after all, 
distinctly comparative, and I felt a 
thrill of guilt as I left the shop pledged 
to that confection. 

The good-natured Miss Franklin, al- 
ways easily interested in other people’s 
affairs, devoted two whole evenings to 
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the manufacture of a suitable hat for 
me. She had a certain daring and 
bizarre taste and skill, and she bent my 
black tulle into a rakish three-cornered 
affair, added a bunch of black ostrich 
tips, borrowed for the occasion from 
her own best hat, and did: remarkable 
things with bunches of violets, until the 
result had certainly, as she claimed, an 
“air.” Theresa Putnam, coming up one 
evening while the millinery task was in 
progress, and learning for what august 
occasion it was intended, promptly sub- 
scribed her own black lynx furs to the 
cause, so that when the eventful Thurs- 
day came, I walked up Fifth Avenue 
full of pride in my appearance. If only 
I could have had a large bunch of 
violets surrounding a single gardenia, 
as the mode was that winter, and if 
only I could have driven in a hansom 
and saved myself the trouble of clutch- 
ing at my long skirt, my satisfaction 
would have been entire. 

Misgivings first assailed me as I 
passed under the awning that enclosed 
Mrs. Hennen’s stairway. There was 
such a whirl of carriages without, such 
a crush of furs and velvets on the 
steps, that I began to see my own mod- 
est finery utterly overshadowed, and felt 
that I should be lucky if my person- 
ality were not equally insignificant. In 
the wake of a gorgeous dame in pe- 
tunia-colored chiffon velvet and a chin- 
chilla coat, I made my way to the dress- 
ing-room at the head of the first flight 
of stairs in the house. Here I found 
that many coats had been laid aside, 
but apparently few furs. Evidently it 
was the fashion to flaunt these: latter 
more or less. A maid helped me with 
my goloshes—they seemed frightfully 
plebeian—and removed my Melton 
jacket. I loosened Theresa Putnam’s 
stole and let it slip upon my shoulders 
so that the effect of the lace and em- 
broidery should not be entirely lost, and 
then I followed down-stairs. 

It was all commonplace enough, I 
dare say, but to me it was a bewildering 
fairyland. There were flowers every- 
where, flowers in the most lavish pro- 
fusion, lilies-of-the-valley and roses, hy- 
acinths and violets. All the lights were 


shaded rosily, some by wonderful con- 
trivances of favrile glass, and some by 
silken shades. There was an undertone 
of music from the great green con- 
servatory visible at the end of the suite 
of rooms in which the reception was 
held. Under a central decoration of 
delicate lights and roses the elder Mrs. 
Hennen stood, kind and good-natured 
as when she had decreed my fate at 
Agonquitt. Even my ignorant eyes 
could not fail to appraise the value of 
the laces with which her lilac brocade 
was half covered. Beside her stood a 
woman whom I knew at once for Mrs. 
George Hennen. She looked so like her 
brother, Archibald Charter, that it was 
impossible to mistake her—tall, grace- 
ful, vigorous, cordial, witty—oh, I saw 
a multitude of familiar charms in her. 
Near her was Mrs. Charter. Again I 
recognized the blonde lady whom I had 
seen in the box the other night. 

I do not know how I made my way, 
trailing after much regal magnificence 
of attire, to Mrs. Hennen’s presence. 
She looked at me with her usual little 
air of bewilderment. About her lips 
was a stereotyped smile that sat oddly 
on her kind old face. She extended 
her hand and murmured an enthusiastic 
greeting. I felt a cold chill travel up 
my spine—a chill which, curiously 
enough, made my face very hot. For it 
was perfectly evident that she hadn’t 
the faintest recollection of me in the _ 
world. 

“You’ve forgotten me, Mrs. Hen- 
nen,’ I murmured—“Ellen Berwick— 
Agonquitt m 

“My dear child!”—she seized my 
hand again in both of hers and kept it. 
“My dear child, it’s true. I didn’t 
recognize you. I don’t know a quarter 
of these people, anyway, and I wasn’t 
thinking, and—haven’t you grown pret- 
tier?” 

I laughed. 
I answered. 


“Hardly that, I’m afraid,” 
“But the last time you 
saw me I think I had on a sunbonnet 


and garden gloves. 
difference.” 

I was conscious that a crowd was 
surging behind me, and that I should 
move on. But Mrs. Hennen still held 


That may make a 
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my hand, and I was only too glad not 
to be thrust at once into the tumultuous 
sea of unfamiliar faces, of heaving vel- 
vets and silks, of flowers and furs, be- 
yond her. 

“And how do you like it down in 
George’s office, my dear?” she asked in 
penetrating tones. I was conscious of 
a swift turning of Mrs. Charter’s head 
in our direction. Indeed, it seemed to 
me that I was suddenly an object of 
interest to many ladies in my neighbor- 
hood. 

“Oh,” I murmured, embarrassed, “it 
is very pleasant. It——” 

“He doesn’t work you too hard, does 
he, my dear?” the old lady pursued. 

It seemed to me that I heard a titter 
from somewhere near by. Mrs. George 
Hennen swiftly interposed between me 
and the well-meant solicitude of her 
mother-in-law. 

“Mother,” she said, “if that is Miss 
Berwick, I want to be introduced to her 
at once. Miss Berwick, don’t you feel 
since you’ve been in New York that 
whenever you see an Agonquitt face 
you’ve had a real boon bestowed upon 
you? Isn’t it the loveliest spot on 

arth? I get so homesick for it in the 

middle of ‘winter that I’m scarcely able 
to bear waiting until July. I tell 
George that we must surely stay there 
six weeks this summer. Adelaide,” she 
added, turning toward her sister-in-law, 
“IT want you to meet Miss Berwick. 
Miss Berwick knows Agonquitt better 
than any of us.” 

So her kindly volubility saved me 
from giving a detailed report of the of- 
fice to her mother-in-law, and so, with- 
out seeming to, she pushed me along 
the line. Before Mrs. Charter’s frigid 
bow and faint repetition of my name 
had quite finished, I heard Mrs. George 
Hennen’s pleasant voice in intimate 
grecting to the next comer. And when 
Mrs. Charter had managed to get me 
past her, I stood practically resource- 
less in the brilliant assemblage. I did 
not realize that “introductions had gone 
out,” and I felt rather insulted. 

People to right of me, people to left 
of me, and no one to speak to. Every 
one else there had friends. It was a 


perfect Babel of conversation. The 
interchange of gossip went on on all 
sides. No one, I suppose, paid particu- 
lar attention to the waif stranded in 
their midst, but to my mind my loneli- 
ness was the most conspicuous fact in 
the house. It seemed to me more no- 
ticeable than the jewels or laces of the 
guests, than the presence of the win- 
ter’s most famous beauty, than the 
laugh of the French actress which was 
heard in the adjoining room, than the 
meeting between the woman who had 
achieved two divorces and three hus- 
bands, and her last husband but one— 
than anything in the place, as I have 
said. 

I gulped and tried to make up my 
mind how to get back to the dressing- 
room for my rubbers and coat. In the 
room beyond I knew there were punch 
and bouillon, salad and ices, but I had 
no appetite for any of them. I had 
turned and was wondering if I could 
elbow my way through the crowd, when 
I heard Mrs, Archibald Charter’s voice, 
high and light and cruel. 

“Oh, the girl in half-mourning?” 
she said. “She’s a young person from 
the office, I believe—George Hennen’s 
typewriter. I’m told she was a brief 
flame of Archibald’s, also, before the 
season really opened.” She ended with 
a disagreeable laugh, and her interro- 
gator also laughed. Ice and fire con- 
tended in my veins. For a second I 
was blinded with rage and_ shame. 
Then Mrs. George Hennen’s voice fell 
upon my ears, delicate and soothing. 

“Oh, Adelaide, I think you must be 
mistaken,” she said. “Miss Berwick 
seems to have both character and breed- 
ing, and those, you know, are qualities 
that Archibald has never cared for. Oh, 
I say it with all shame, for I’m his sis- 
ter, after all.” 

The kind intention of that remark 
filled my eyes with tears as I tried to 
force my way along. My passage was 
persistently blocked—had been for the 
space of the conversation behind me— 
by one figure. I made this out now to 
be a man’s, and I raised my glance to- 
ward his face to see why he so obsti- 
nately stood in one place. It was 
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Robert, and he was looking down at 
me, half smiling, half hurt. 

“I wondered if you were never go- 
ing to look up,” he said. 

“Oh, Robert!” I cried, forgetting my 
pique against him, forgetting even to be 
ashamed lest he had overheard Mrs. 
Charter’s remark, in my joy at seeing 
a familiar face, an Agonquitt face, in 
that crowd. “Oh, Robert, have you 
just come? Are you just going? 
Please take me out of here. It’s a hor- 
rible——”’ 

“’Ssh!” Robert warned me. “I have 
just come, and I am just going. Get 
your coat on and we'll make our way 
out of here.” Then he hesitated awk- 
wardly. “Don’t mind what that—that 
woman said,’ he added. “Every one 
knows she’s an old cat.” 

I don’t know why this description of 
Mrs. Archibald Charter should have 
sounded like the sweetest music in my 
ears. It did, however, and I found my- 
self almost grabbing Robert’s arm 
while I said: “You didn’t—oh, you 
didn’t—Robert——” 


“Believe her?” he said. “Don’t be 


a little goose, Ellen. Haven’t I known 
you since you went around in a peram- 
bulator ?” 

I went up-stairs almost crying with 
the relief and the sense of friendliness. 
Half-an-hour later he and I were seated 
in great comfort over a table in the 
palmiest of all tea-rooms, and he was ex- 
plaining how he had been superintend- 
ing the construction of a prize build- 
ing in Toledo for the past month. 

“You might have let me know,” I 
said. 

“You never seemed interested,” he 
replied. 

Then we looked at each other for a 
full minute and began to laugh, idly and 
happily. When I went home that night 
I had my bunch of violets, and New 
York seemed suddenly and inexplica- 
bly a very nice place. It was no long- 
er cold, unfriendly, absorbed and brutal. 
Not even the panic head-lines in the 
newspaper which lay folded on the 
hall-table could disturb my feelings of 
comfort and security. For the time 
being I was not the Wall Street hired 


WHICH ONE? 


NE loves me for what I have done 
And little trophies I have won: 
Another loves me, loves me true, 
For the great things she bids me do; 
Another loves me, so she swore, 


Just for myself, and nothing more; 
Which one of these, pray, would you choose? 


Which two refuse? 


LEE FAIRCHILD. 





(Madame Duquetin, Paris, to Madame Anclozac, 
Bordeaux.) 


7 Y little Clotilde, you 
ask me what it is like 
to be divorced. Bon 
Dieu, my angel, I can 
compare it to nothing 
so much as_ those 
voyages which we 

make in early spring 
to the Midi. For a month before we 
leave, what have we not to do? Toilets 
to be designed and fitted, hair freshly 
tinted, the chandeliers of the drawing- 
room to be swathed in cheese-cloth, 
trunks to be packed and good-by said 
to a half thousand of friends. If each 
moment of the day were stretched into 
two, one would still lose one’s health 
and one’s complexion, rushing from 
dentist to five-o’clock, from five-o’clock 
to a farewell rendezvous with one’s 
latest love. Then one steps on the 
train, one arrives at the Azure Shore, 
and what, at the end of all this turmoil, 
is there to do? 

Nothing! 

The same way, my dear, with di- 
vorce. 

For the past year, as you know, you 
have complained that you heard but 
little from me. The wonder is, my 
friend, that you have heard at all! For, 
see, to demand a divorce—it is, I as- 
sure you, a profession in itself. First, 
to make your case against your abom- 
inable wretch of a husband; for that 
you need special agents, a bureau of 
secret correspondence—how do _ I 
know? Then an attorney, a lawyer, a 
court, a president; papers to sign, stair- 
cases to climb, hours upon hours to 
wait in antechambers, studying the tips 





of one’s shoes. And then the long ser- 
mons, the efforts at conciliation—bah, 
I mocked myself not badly of their ef- 
forts at conciliation, and the soft eyes 
which my perfidious wretch of a hus- 
band was not ashamed to make at me! 
Nevertheless, all these proceedings took 
time and strength. A woman of less 
firm principle than I would, I am sure, 
have succumbed long before the final 
day to the malign influences all about 
her, and have returned meekly to the 
conjugal domicile. But, thanks to the 


unbending principles of the Harvilles 
—of*which, I think 1 may- say, I have 


my share!—and to the grace of our 
dear patroness, St. Veronica—as you 
know, I never forget my religion !—I 
was able to preserve my heart from any 
contemptible softening, and at last, 
after how many hundred stormy days 
and sleepless nights, I received my pa- 
pers from the hand of the president 
and turned my back on the Court of 
Assizes a free woman. 

But, after all, what was there for 
me to do with my freedom? 

Nothing! 

At first, I grant you, it was suffi- 
ciently amusing to make a business of 
doing all those things that I had never 
been allowed to do during the years of 
my married life. I used red lip-salve, 
I went to the Opéra Bouffe, I bought 
a little dog and led him on a ribbon 
every afternoon when I went walking 
down the boulevards. And every night, 
as I curled my hair in the ringlets that 
my husband detested, I said to my- 
self: ‘No more rules, no more duties. 
I am free to do exactly as I please to- 
morrow !’ 

3ut it is curious, when there are no 
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rules to evade and no duties to snap 
one’s fingers at, how little there is to do 
that one pleases! 

So after a week or two I became 
quite blue. It was, moreover, Septem- 
ber, and none of my friends had re- 
turned to Paris from their villas. 
Finally one day as I sat in my window 
watching the crowd go by, and trying 
not to yawn, I was struck with a sud- 
den inspiration. I said to myself: “I 
will go and spend a month with my 
dear brother Dominique and his wife, 
at Saint-Germain !” 

Dominique is, as you know, a captain 
of cavalry in the Two Hundred and 
Forty-fifth Regiment of Chasseurs, 
just now stationed at Saint-Germain. 
Though not quite so firm and so tena- 
cious of principle as I could sometimes 
wish, he is, nevertheless, a charming 
fellow. The resemblance between us 
is, indeed, a striking one; and as for 
our attachment to each other, it is no 
less remarkable. My poor brother! 
How he has always adored me! From 
childhood he never had any will but 
mine; and when he hesitated about ta- 
king the course that I advised, it was 
always enough for me to raise my voice 
a little and stamp my foot, and crac! 
what I wanted was done. Until—until, 
I own, his marriage. 

Poor Dominique! The only time he 
ever disobeyed me, and the only mis- 
take he ever made! 

I had, as you know, planned a most 
desirable match for him with a little 
friend of mine, by the name of 
Clotilde. However, in the exile of a 
provincial garrison, he chose for him- 
self—and what a choice! Are they not 
stupid, the men, hein? 

You have never seen her, my sister- 
in-law. She is not, I own, without a 
certain allowance of good looks, but 
as for her claims as a beauty—bah, ab- 
surd! Imagine a great, tall monster, 
almost as tall as her husband, with 
shoulders like an American girl, and 
cheeks like a peasant; but for the rest, 
spiritless, silent, and shy like a child of 
sixteen. At a joking remark from her 
husband or from mte—as you know, 
we Harvilles are famous for our sense 
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of humor—I have seen those red cheeks 
flush to a most unbecoming crimson, 
and her eyes fill like two saucers put 
out to catch the rain. It is a pity, in- 
deed, that she has no more self-con- 
trol, because of all the women in the 
world she offers the most tempting 
target for witticisms. Her house, my 
dear, always with dust in the corners, 
and her table served with burned 
chicken, raw artichokes, and salad with 
the oil left out; while the mistress is off 
somewhere writing poetry, or listening 
to the music upon the terrace. She is 
romantic, it appears! Then finally, 


‘when my poor brother loses patience 


and dashes his plate upon the floor in 
a rage—a trick of our family’s for sev- 
eral generations—there is a scene— 
tears, sulks, silence, all in the true ro- 
mantic style. Even before my efforts 
to improve her—and I have made 
many, for my poor Dominique’s sake— 
even to my sisterly advice and warn- 
ings, she shows the same stubbornness. 
A very unpleasant temper, this Marie- 
Louise! 

Enfin! 
my arrival, and the next afternoon, 
with my trunks and my hat-boxes, I 
made the little trip from Paris to Saint- 
Germain. Dominique and Marie-Louise 
were at the station to meet me and 
conduct me to their little apartment in 
the New Street of the Old Watering- 
Trough. : 

At the first glance I saw that there 
was trouble between them. 


I sent a letter announcing 


II. 


“But I assure you, my dear Suz,” in- 
sisted Dominique, “he is charming, our 
little American! To-morrow night he 
is to dine with us, and then—you shall 
see!” 

“I shall see—what? An Anglo- 
Saxon!” I cried reproachfully; “a 
creature with padded shoulders and a 
ha-ha like the whistle of a steam-en- 
gine. For myself, I have more loyalty 
to my ancient Latin race than to know 
these barbarians, or to learn their vil- 
lainous language; and if I were presi- 
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dent of the republic, I would not even 
allow them to enter France!” 

Marie-Louise smiled in a faintly su- 
perior fashion. She knows English, or 
thinks she does; and vain enough she 
is of the accomplishment. As for her 
husband, he regarded me _ placidly. 
“Wait till you meet our little redskin,” 
he observed, “and hear him talk—or if 
that does not convert you, wait till you 
eat one of his dinners!” He paused 
and smiled as at some agreeable mem- 
ory. “I dined with him,” he said, “last 
night. It was, I believe, a_ typical 
American dinner!” 

“Roast dog and fire-water?” I in- 
quired. 

“Roast turkey and cokitails, my sis- 
ter! He has brought his own servants 
with him from America, this Monsieur 
Thompson, and everything was quite 
according to rule. What they call doo- 
nuts, what they call pump-keen pie. 
Ah, you would question it, my dear 
Suz, this vaunted superiority of our 
French cooking, if you could once taste 
pump-keen pie!” 

“It amazes me, my dear brother,” I 
replied sweetly, “that any one who has 
the privilege of living in a household 
conducted by our dear Marie-Louise, 
and eating every night one of her fa- 
mous dinners, should question the su- 
periority of the French kitchen to every 
other in the world!” 

This was, you will own, a fair hit. 
Dominique roared out laughing—a 
laugh that trailed off into a groan. 
“Our dinners!” he cried, with bitter 
glee. “Ah, our dinners! Mon Dieu!” 

His wife, however, did not so much 
as raise her eyes. All through our con- 
versation she had sat sullen, immov- 
able, like a piece of dough behind the 
pantry door. Suddenly a suspicion 
darted into my mind—a_ suspicion 
acute, animating, delightful. The third 
member of the family—the friend of 
the household! Is it, in the usual case, 
for nothing that a husband lavishes his 
trust and affection upon some friend; 
is it, generally speaking, for nothing 
that a lady is elaborately indifferent at 
the mention of a certain name? 

“And Marie-Louise,” I observed 
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blandly, “who shares every sentiment 
of your heart, she partakes also of the 
admiration with which you regard this 
amiable little barbarian?” 

But Dominique, buckling on _ his 
sword-belt and rubbing on his gloves, 
did not hear this remark. Marie- 
Louise’s changing color, however, 
showed that she understood me; then, 
recovering herself with a visible effort, 
she raised her melarrcholy eyes to meet 
my merry gaze. For a moment our 
glances clashed and encountered. ‘ 

In that instant war was declared be- 
tween us, and the prize of the conflict 
was the head of Dominique Harville, 
captain of chasseurs! 

A few moments later I was walking 
with that gentleman upon the terrace— 
for Marie-Louise had, in a fit of hardly 
concealed temper, refused to accom- 
pany us. Was it delicious upon the 
terrace! Under the electric light that 
glittered among the trees, there prom- 
enaded all around us a gay crowd of 
perfectly dressed ladies and gentlemen 
—officers and their wives, fashionable 
Parisians; how do I know? In the 
band-stand the clarionets and bugles 
made the most charming, thrilling 
music, that rustled the chestnut leaves 
and set the little wretches of poor chil- 
dren to waltzing about our feet. Far 
below, at the foot of the terrace, the 
wide valley of the Seine stretched away 
to Paris, black and mistv like the sea, 
with all its lights, that glittered like the 
lamps of a fleet at anchor. You laugh 
at my enthusiasm, my Clo! I am, I 
own it, moved almost to poetry at times 
by the view of a scene at once romantic 
and perfectly chic. And as I walked 
there with my brother, listening to the 
music and bowing to his brother of- 
ficers—whose ladies, I can assure you, 
took good notes of my Irish-point coat 
and the arrangement of my hair—as I 
promenaded there beside the splendor 
of monsieur the captain, with his shi- 
ning cavalry boots and his bands of sil- 
ver lace, I began to feel how well it 
suited me, the military life of a chic 
regiment! 

The five-o’clocks, the balls, the gen- 
eral to be coaxed and placated, the 
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young lieutenants to be educated and 
amused—lI felt myself capable of it all! 
And slowly my heart filled itself with 
the glow of a fixed and animating pur- 
pose. Here at last was another cause 
worthy of my energy and my powers— 
to rid the family of Harville from a 
connection that I had always abhorred, 
and free my poor brother from a 
bondage that was grinding the life from 
his digestion and from his career. The 
burden of my brother’s little establish- 
ment I could, of course, take upon my 
own more competent shoulders; and as 
for the road toward his desired free- 
dom, it was—as I had proved in my 
own case—though difficult, not impos- 
sible. Thanks to my own penetration 
and to the grace of our dear patroness, 
St. Veronica, I could not doubt that all 
the necessary material lay ready to my 
hand. It would be my own fault in- 


deed if in the next month I could not 
find her out, this Marie-Louise, with 
her silent, superior ways, and her ro- 
mance—and her little American! 
Suddenly, as though by telepathy, 


my brother turned the conversation in 
the very direction of my thoughts. 

“Eh bien, my sister, and how do you 
like divorce ?” 

I uttered a little shriek of rapture. 
“Ah, my little Dominique—ask your 
friend Dreyfus how he likes to be done 
with the Isle of Devils! Ask Liane de 
Pougy if she is glad that she was 
brought back to life and the King of 
the Belgians! There are some ques- 
tions, my friend, that answer them- 
selves !” 

My brother’s jaw, as he confronted 
me beneath the electric light, dropped 
in amazement at my vehemence. 

“My Suz! Iam ravished to find you 
so content with your lot. But I con- 
fess’”—he hesitated for a moment— 
“though, of course, an unsuccessful 
marriage is felt as a burden from which 
relief would only be too gladly wel- 
comed—still, I own, I had not thought 
it so—exhilarating to be divorced !” 

“Hadn’t you, my angel? Then why 
don’t you try it for yourself and find 
out !” 

To this retort of mine my brother 
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made no answer, but I thought I heard 
him sigh. So I let his thoughts work 
undisturbed as we strolled over to the 
Pavilion Henry IV. for our refresh- 
ment, and took our seats at one of the 
little tables that dotted the brightly lit 
lawn. Dominique sighed again. I felt 
the appeal of his silence, and rallied my 
best forces to my eloquence. 

“See, my brother, this is the way it 
is with marriage! You step into a train 
blindfold, knowing nothing of where it 
will take you, or how far. Eh bien! 
suppose, after all, the journey is not 
to your taste—can there be any opinion 
but one of a device which unlocks the 
door of your compartment and permifs 
you to alight at any time you please 
along the route? Mon Dieu, my 
brother, when I think of my married 
life—of my husband’s stupidity, his 
wearisome affection, of the innumer- 
able times that I had to sacrifice my 
comfort to what he called our common 
interests—and when I consider the 
simplicity of the machine which freed 
me from so much vexation, I feel as 
though I had invented it—-divorce! Or 
at least, like Henriette in the play, I 
believe that it was invented expressly 
for me—and for my family !” 

Dominique tapped his sword-belt 
with the finger of his white military 
glove. Poor Dominique! 

“Tt is strange, is it not, my sister?” 
he replied, with a little laugh of 
thoughtfulness. “When we realize how 
easily it is obtained, this delicious free- 
dom of which you speak, it is mar- 
velous that anybody in France remains 
married !” 

“Exactly, my Dominique! For who, 
if he had sufficient spirit to grasp it, 
would not desire the pleasures of 
celibacy without the inexperience which 
makes us unconscious of them?—the 
delights of widowhood without the doc- 
tor’s bills, the immortelles, and the vis- 
its to Pére-la-Chaise !” 

The waiter put down our bocks on 
the table before us. I lifted mine, smi- 
ling, to touch the foaming glass mug 
in my brother’s hand. 

“My well-loved little one,” T said, “a 
toast! Come—to divorce!” 
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Dominique started violently, with the 
shamefaced terror of one who sudden- 
ly finds his secret thoughts translated 
into words. “What, what?” he cried, 
in confusion. “To divorce? That is, 
to your divorce, my dear Suz, if you 
like. To your divorce, of course. Ah!” 
And he sighed again. 


Ill. 


The next day the affair continued 
to march. 

At eleven o’clock, when my brother 
came home from his morning duty at 
the barracks, Marie-Louise and I were 
Sitting together in the salon, very 
peaceable and sisterly. I had just fin- 
ished explaining to her that the maid 
had not brought me my coffee prompt- 
ly when I rang, and that the cream 
supplied me for my face massage was 
sour—when crac! the door opened and 
in rushed Dominique. 

“Marie-Louise!” he cried. “Su- 
zanne! Sad news, my children! The 
colonel has received his orders from 
the minister of war. We march to- 
morrow!” 

“Upon Berlin?” I asked. 

“No, my _ little innocent, upon 
Poitiers, to join the Grand Army of 
the West. Annual maneuvers, sa- 
pristi! A game stupid as dried beans, 
but what would you? War is war.” 

Marie-Louise rose to her feet. She 
looked startled, even a little troubled. 

“And when, my friend,” she asked, 
“do you leave Saint-Germain ?” 

“At four o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, my treasure. And that reminds 
me. On my way home I stopped and 
telephoned to our friend, Monsieur 
Thompson, to eat a farewell dinner 
with us to-night.” 

At the mention of the American’s 
name, I fixed my eyes firmly upon the 
transparent face of my sister-in-law. 
Yes, there was no doubt of it; a scarlet 
flush crept up upon her cheek, and her 
lip quivered with embarrassment. 
Then, turning suddenly to meet my 
gaze, she made a desperate effort to 
account for her visible emotion. 

“Your last night! I should riot have 


‘me, Suzanne?” she cried. 
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thought, my friend, that you would 
have wanted company.” 

Bah! I wanted to shake her for her 
clumsiness. When a woman offers 
such excuses as that, there is small 
glory in crossing swords with her! My 
poor Dominique, however, saw noth- 
ing, and he laughed unsuspiciously as 
he replied: 

“Sing your little romance, my angel! 
But for myself, I own to an excellent 
appetite. You will see that Armandine 
gives us something that we can eat to- 
night, will you not?” 

Marie-Louise nodded in silence, her 
hand upon her lips. Her trouble was 
so evident that it seemed impossible to 
me that any one—even a husband— 
should fail to-notice it. But Dominique, 
cheerful and unobservant, continued to 
talk of the expedition before him. 
“We shall be gone, I suppose,” said 
he, “fifteen days.” 

“No wonder 


you are sad, my 


brother,” I observed affectionately— 
though, indeed, he seemed in the best 
of spirits—‘to leave behind you this 


delicious interior, and this charming 
little wife to a two weeks’ widowhood! 
But be comforted—remember that you 
leave her to the care of two loving 
friends—to your sister Suz and to your 
good comrade, Monsieur Thompson!” 

Dominique nodded gratefully, but 
his wife turned around with an ex- 
pression of discomfiture so evident as 
to be ludicrous. “You rest here, with 
“T had not 
thought. To be sure,” she added, 
hastily correcting herself, “you are very 
welcome, always, but I had not under- 
stood ss 

Aha! I will warrant that she had 
not understood! Her two weeks of 
liberty were not, then, to be so agree- 
able as she had planned; so, forgiving 
her rudeness, I smiled sweetly in her 
downcast face as I replied: 

“You thought, my treasure, that you 
were going to be left to the care of this 
good little American, all alone! But 
consider, my dear, are we not sisters, 
and do you think that your sister 
would hesitate at any sacrifice in order 
to stay and bear you company? It is 
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settled, I write to-day canceling all my 
engagements for the next two weeks.” 
(Not that I had any engagements—but 
you know, my Clo, one must always 
put a certain value on oneself!) “Say 
nothing of it, my dear! It is settled.” 
Ah, but it was droll, I give you my 
word, to see madame, my sister-in-law, 
trying to be polite, and echo her hus- 
band’s joy in the acceptance of my of- 
fer! As for myself, my heart glowed 
in agreeable anticipation. With my 
acute eye, sharpened by sisterly affec- 
tion, I could. hardly fail to gather in 
the next two weeks all the signs and 
evidences which I needed in order to 
restore my dear Dominique to the free- 
dom which I myself now enjoyed. 
Indeed, that very afternoon there 
were not lacking to me signs that I was 
already on the right track. For Marie- 
Louise, the languid, the romantic, spent 
the whole afternoon in the kitchen with 
her maid—the first time in my ac- 
quaintance with her that I had known 
her even to enter that portion of the 
apartment. And the explanation? Re- 


. + 
member who it was, my angel, that she 


expected to dinner. Love, the poets 
tell us, works wonders! 

And when, at dinner, I finally met 
this dangerous conqueror, this eater 
of hearts—what, you ask me, did I see? 

My dear, an American, quite simply! 
One of those tall, hulking creatures, 
who stand up like the Eiffel Tower, and 
whose muscles one can see slipping 
about beneath their coats as they move. 
He had a pink skin, that turned pinker 
when one spoke to him, and eyes that 
fixed themselves in perfectly undis- 
guised admiration upon Marie-Louise 
when she came trailing into the room 
in a strange, dowdy dress of pale gray 
mull—all pale gray, I give you my 
word, from tip to toe, not a touch of 
color anywhere! And that, my angel, 
you may take as the keynote of the fes- 
tivities which followed—very pale 
gray indeed! 

The conversation? All in English, 
for the sake of the Anglo-Saxon—who, 
it appears, is shy about committing him- 
self in a foreign tongue. Scraps of his 
discourse were indeed translated for 
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my benefit, when the hostess attempted 
to conduct the conversation in a labori- 
ous interpretation which should exhibit 
her accomplishments. 

Mon Dieu! as though I cared the 
tail of a dead rabbit for. what his ob- 
servations were. One small .sample of 
his stupidities I will give you—and 
from that your wit, my Clo, may piece 
out the rest. I had inquired, through 
Dominique, how he found Paris, how 
he liked our places of amusement, our 
ancient French monuments, etc. But 
when he owned that he had walked out 
of a performance at the Comédie at the 
end of the second act, and that he did 
not admire the tomb of Napoleon, I 
will own that I lost patience. 

“What is the matter with it, then, the 
emperor’s tomb?” I inquired sharply. 

He hesitated. Dominique,. transla- 
ting his reply, roared with laughter. 
“He says, my Suz, he does not find that 
one could sleep well beneath such a 
weight of marble and gold. For him- 
self, he says, ‘Give him a tree and a 
couple of little birds!’ ” 

“See, my dear, how savage taste 
betrays iself! But listen—here is the 
point of my anecdote. For, as Domi- 
nique and I screamed with laughter, 
my sister-in-law flung up her head with 
the air of a duchess of romance. “You 
are amused,” she cried, “but as for me 
—I own I would rather share that 
grave than the finest mausoleum in the 
Louvre!” 

A candid admission, hein? 

But as for my poor brother, he per- 
ceived nothing; and he laughed again 
as he observed: 

“You have some one to agree with 
you at last, my dear, in your romances- 
at-fifteen-sous. But as for me, at this 
moment I am more interested in this 
sacred loin of veal!” 

Yes, we were interested in the veal, 
we also—until we perceived that it was 
cold, stringy and burned to a crisp. 
Then the vegetable, pickled with salt; 
the wilted salad; the souffé, which ap- 
peared nothing but a brown and cur- 
dled whey. As Dominique and I 
pushed away dish after dish of per- 
fectly uneatable curiosities, Marie- 
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Louise bit her lip, and Armandine, the 
heavy-footed Norman servant, snuffled 
and breathed hard behind my chair. 
The American, however, cleared 
plate after plate with a dogged and 
perfectly obvious devotion to his 
hostess that could not but amuse me. 
But the miserable fare had cast a blight 
upon the evening from which it could 
not recover—or was it that they found 
my brother and me in their way, the 
affectionate pair? In spite of my gay- 
est stories, my most elaborate witti- 
cisms, we sat in the salon like four 
weepers at a funeral in the Midi, until 
at last the guest, pleading an engage- 
ment, made his good-bys and departed 
to catch the early express for Paris. 
My poor brother, fumbling uneasily, 
turned to his wife. “My dear,” he 
said, “I hate, as you know, to find 
fault, and I realize the circumstances 
in which we are placed by this miser- 
able genteel poverty of ours. But, my 


dear, if you could manage, in the 
future, not to place our table in so 


ridiculous a 
night 4 

My poor brother! So innocent, so 
blind to any deeper meaning attached 
to his own words. Even this slight re- 
proof, however, was too much for the 
temper of his wife. Her only reply to 
his words, and to the sigh which I 
could not make inaudible, were a wild 
stare, a shower of tears, and a tem- 
pestuous departure from the room. In 
a moment we heard the slam of her 
chamber-door, and the click of her key 
in the lock. 

I laid my hand upon Dominique’s 
arm. He turned toward me a face full 
of trouble. “It’s been this way,” he 
said helplessly, “this past year!” 

I did not answer, but looked my sym- 
pathy. “I own,” he added, “I cannot 
understand her. We were never meant 
to spend our lives together, my poor 
Marie-Louise and I!” 


light as you did to- 


Ah, there were the words for which 


I had been waiting, to remove all 
doubt from my determination. “Trust 
your sister,” I cried tenderly. “She 
will find a way for you out of your 
troubles, never fear!” 
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He shook his head with a sigh. 
“There’s no way out,” he said slowly; 
“in a case like this, you see, my dear, 
there’s no way out!” 

Poor little Dominique. It was lucky 
for him, was it not, that he had a sis- 
ter Suz? 


IV. 


The next morning, before dawn, with 
a great clattering of hoofs and sound- 
ing of trumpets, the Two Hundred and 
Forty-fifth Chasseurs set off on their 
march to Poitiers; and that day, and 
many succeeding, Marie-Louise and I 
spent together alone. Was the house 
silent without him, my merry Domi- 
nique? And was your poor Suzanne 
weary of her days, bored like a little 
crust of bread behind a trunk? Had it 
not been for my principles, and the 
animating purpose which upheld me, | 
really do not think I could have lived 
through them, those two weeks of my 
brother’s absence—especially as, in 
spite of the earnest and conscientious 
watch. which I kept upon my sister-in- 
law’s actions, I could find nothing— 
nothing which placed me any nearer to 
the aim which I had at heart. 

That is, until the end of the second 
week began to draw near! 

It was, I remember, a fine, bright 
afternoon, when Marie-Louise and I 
put on our hats and ruffs, and went out 
for a walk together on the terrace—a 
terrace rendered sadly lonely by the 
departure of the officers, but still suf- 
ficiently lively with all the visitors from 
Paris and the chic world of Saint- 
Germain. What an afternoon, my dear, 
with the beautiful toilets promena- 
ding all about us, the music at Henry 
IV., the wind tumbling the ripe chest- 
nuts down to our feet, the sunlight 
streaming across the wide, green plains 
below us and gilding the far-away 
dome of Montmartre! It was deli- 
cious; my spirits rose, and I said to 
myself: “This exquisite day is, I am 
sure, an omen of my success!” 

And, stire enough, no sooner were 
we joined by the colonel’s wife and her 
friend, the Comtesse Lainére, a fat old 
lady in a beaded cloak, than crac! 








from out behind one of the trees of the 
parterre pops the American! 

He joined us, and made his compli- 
ments, I must own, with a sufficient 
grace. Marie-Louise blushed, as her 
habit is, and smiled. I breathed a 
prayer to St. Veronica for the oppor- 
tunity thus granted me, when, oh, pro- 
voking! I found myself pinioned se- 
curely between the two old ladies, who 
overwhelmed me with accounts of a 
church bazaar which they were about 
to conduct; while Marie-Louise fol- 
lowed with her friend, laughing to- 
gether and talking English! 

Ah, it worked to admiration, her 
little trick, I can assure you! Though 
it did not seem to occur to her that the 
very maneuver itself would be to me 
a confirmation of my suspicions, no less 
than the whispers and the confidential 
laughter that I heard behind me. I 
smiled at the two fat old ladies at my 
side. “Is it not admirable,” I ob- 
served, “with what fortitude my dear 
sister-in-law supports my _brother’s 
absence!” They smiled back at me, 
with a faintly knowing sparkle in their 
faded eyes. Yes, decidedly the affair 
was beginning to march! 

In the Place Thiers, where we all 
said good-by, and Monsieur Thompson 
departed very demurely to take his 
train for Paris—better still! Marie- 
Louise’s cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
were shining. On the way home, down 
the New Street of the Old Watering- 
Trough, she danced along like a child, 
lit and laughing with the secret flame 
of some fierce inward joy. I wanted to 
shake her! And yet at the same time 
I recognized the causes given me for 
gratitude by this shameless lack of self- 
control. All the evening she laughed 
and sang, and played her merriest 
music. I give you my word, she even 
refused to add a line when I sat down 
to write my daily billet to our beloved 
soldier! ‘He will be home,” she said, 
“day after to-morrow. And for the 
rest, I find that your letters leave mine 
superfluous, my dear Suzanne!” So 
she ran off laughing to bed, with—no 
doubt—the picture of her lover be- 
neath her pillow. As for me, I looked 
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forward in serene confidence to the 
morrow. 

The sun rose, we drank our coffee, 
we met according to custom in the 
salon, with “Good morning, my dear 
sister; did you sleep well?” And crac! 
I soon perceived that like a problem 
in Euclid—over which you and I, my 
Clo, used to ruin our pretty eyes in 
tears at the dear Convent of St. 
Veronica !—everything was working 
out rapidly, surely, toward “The In- 
evitable,” as says our dear romancer, 
Monsieur Paul Bourget. Marie- 
Louise, retreating soon to her cham- 
ber, emerged therefrom just in time 
for breakfast—dressed, I give you my 
word, for a trip to town! Her gray 
tailor-made, her new hat, with the long 
white chiffon veil, her purse, all com- 
plete. I held my breath. A _ rendez- 
vous at last, and she really believed I 
would not know! 

I cast down my eyes, lest she should 
see too plainly the triumph shining in 
them. “A trip to Paris, my dear sis- 
ter?” I inquired; and from beneath my 
lashes I beheld her start and flush un- 
easily as she replied: “Yes, a few er- 
rands, a few visits to pay.” Ah, the 
good farce! 

She departed by the one-twenty 
train. With hands that trembled so 
that I could hardly curl my hair or 
darken my eyebrows in a straight line, 
I made myself ready to follow her. A 
hasty ransacking of my brother’s desk 
—hers was locked, the artful creature! 
—supplied me the address that I de- 
sired; and the two-o’clock train final- 
ly landed me in Paris, an hour later 
than the fugitive that I was seeking— 
but alert, self-confident, full of resource. 
Never, since that triumphant evening 
when I had discovered my husband in 
the pink domino at the Boulier Ball, 
had I felt myself so alive, so filled with 
the consciousness and joy of living! 

“No. 103, Rue de la Tremouille.” 
This was the direction that I called 
to the coachman as, pulling my veil 
across my face, I stepped into a fiacre 
and whipped across the city. Finally 
I arrested him at the corner of the old 
street which winds its way between 
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apartment houses and tall hotels behind 
the Champs Elysées. I smiled to my- 
self—the very heart of the American 
quarter ! 

At No. 103 I paused and greeted 
the concierge with my sweetest smiles. 
I was looking, I said, for my sister, 
whom I was to meet in the Rue Tre- 
mouille—the number, I believed, 103! 
Had she by any chance entered—a 
short lady in a gray tailor-made, with 
a green veil? Ah, no, name of a rab- 
bit! no lady had entered but a tall lady 
in a gray tailor-made, with a white veil, 
seeking monsieur the American, on the 
first floor. That could not be, by haz- 
ard, the sister of madame? Ah, no, a 
thousand thanks. I had, doubtless, 
made a mistake. And I walked away, 
my hand upon my lip to keep my laugh- 
ter to myself. 

I suppose the mother who finds a 
capitalist for her son-in-law, the as- 
tronomer who snares a new star in 
space, knows something of the same 
sensation as I did when I turned away 


from the high-arched doorway of No. 


103. Even in my intoxication of suc- 
cess, however, I remembered that— 
with my friend the president of the 
Court of Assizes—moral certainty was 
not legal proof. I must behold her with 
my own eyes issuing from her lover’s 
house, my villainous little sister-in-law! 
So I walked into a plumber’s shop 
which happened to be directly opposite 
the nest of the turtle-doves—the only 
shop on the street, as though Heaven 
itself were aiding me!—and with one 
eye on the street, the other—you might 
say !—smiling sweetly at the attendant, 
I began to examine bath-tubs. Porce- 
lain, silver, aluminum—none, you may 
be sure, were exactly what I wanted. 
The clock struck four, and still nothing 
could be seen in the house across the 
road. I strained my eyes toward the 
first-floor windows—nothing ! 

“Tf madame is not pleased with any 
of these tubs, we could, of course, build 
her one to order.” Excellent notion! 
They would show me designs? “Ah, 
they were desolated, but their artist, 
who made a specialty of Pompeian and 
early Italian tubs, had been absent all 
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day to execute a commission for mon- 
sieur the Baron Rothschild.” 

I looked across the street—nothing! 
“Telephone for your arfist at once,” I 
commanded, “and I will wait. If I can- 
not give the orders for my new villa 
to-day I must go elsewhere!” 

So I sat back languidly in the chair 
offered me; and while they telephoned 
madly over the city for the unfortunate 
artist, I kept my gold eye-glass fixed 
with unflagging attention upon the 
guilty apartment across the street. 
Five o’clock struck; the city began to 
grow dark, one by one the lights flashed 
up along the street. “If madame will 
allow us to wait upon her to-mor- 
row zy 

“This evening, I tell you, or never!” 
I retorted desperately—and just at 
that moment the artist of tubs arrived, 
poor man! breathless and prostrating 
himself with apologies before the 
wealthy and water-loving lady with the 
new palace in the Bois du Boulogne. 
The designs he showed me, the orders 
that I gave, I still wake up in the night 
and laugh to think of them! Had they 
not yet had enough of gazing in the 
whites of each other’s eyes in the apart- 
ment opposite? “Yes, monsieur, this 
white lily design, with the gold leaves 
embossed. And this, with the wreaths 
of forget-me-nots——” 

Ah, mon Dicu! my heart sprang into 
my mouth. There was the concierge 
of No. 103, out upon the sidewalk, 
waving his lantern up and down as 
a signal for a fiacre! I moved toward 
the door. “A thousand thanks, mon- 
sieur.” The carriage with its quiv- 
ering lamps rattled down the narrow 
street, and drew up at the arched gate- 
way opposite. “Monsieur, your de- 
signs are charming. To-morrow I re- 
turn with my husband, to make defi- 
nite arrangement for the twenty tubs 
that I have ordered—all, remember, 
with silver plumbing. My name? 
Madame the Marquise Flaire, stopping 
at present at the Athéné.” 

A lady, accompanied by a gentleman, 
emerged suddenly from the darkness 
before me. Through the dim twilight 
I could recognize the floating white 
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veil; but, oh, provoking! was the en- 
croaching darkness to rob me of a 
sight of her face? I laid my hand 
upon the door. “Madame! Will not 
madame allow us to call her a fiacre?” 
“No, thanks, monsieur, my brougham 
is waiting for me at the corner!” And 
I escaped from the door just as the 
lady, turning to give her hand to the 
gentleman, brought her head within 
the flaring yellow rays of the carriage- 
lamps. 

And the face that I saw was the face 
of Marie-Louise. 


Vv. 

The next morning, closeted with my 
lawyers, I, received their compliments 
upon the astuteness with which I had 
conducted the affair. “Sapristi, ma- 
dame!” cried Master Le Pecq, regard- 
ing me with a respectful admiration 
that lit up the very wrinkles of his fat, 
yellow face. “After the faint-hearted, 


the weak, the forgiving natures with 
which we are constantly brought in 


contact, it is, I assure you, a delight to 
work with you once more—a pleasure 
which,” he added smiling, “we did not 
expect until madame should have had 
time to contract another little matri- 
monial entanglement of her own! But 
now, this little business of monsieur 
your brother’s—the case is excellent, 
complete !” 

“No, no, Master Le Pecq,” I cried; 
“for I have told you only what hap- 
pened yesterday. This morning there 
were new developments. Listen!” The 
two lawyers bent forward eagerly; 
while I, filled with a delicious con- 
sciousness of power, proceeded with 
my story: 

“This morning, after I had drunk my 
coffee, I went to my sister-in-law’s 
room to exchange our usual greetings. 
Perhaps I entered upon my knock a 
little more hastily than usual. There 
she sat at her desk, surrounded by un- 
counted leaves of correspondence, all 
in the same handwriting, the black, 
sprawling characters of an Anglo- 
Saxon hand—in short, of this Monsieur 
Thompson !” 
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Master Le Pecq rubbed his hands, 
while his partner, smiling, took notes 
of my discourse. ‘Did the lady show 
—er—-confusion at this exposure?” 

I had to laugh at the recollection. 
“Ah, gentlemen, if you had but seen 
her turn scarlet, and try to laugh, and 
sweep the whole mass of letters into her 
desk, and try to cover with her sleeve 
the billet which she herself was pen- 
ning!” 

“Ah! then she was writing—if we 
knew to whom!” 

“Patience, I am coming to that! In 
a half-hour I heard her call the maid 
and give her some letters to despatch 
by the post. I was prepared—as Ar- 
mandine left by the kitchen door I de- 
scended the front stairs. On the street 
I encountered her. “My good girl, you 
are walking in my direction?” “Yes, 
madame, to the post with a letter of 
madame’s.” Then in a moment: “Hold, 
my child, here is the ribbon of my shoe 
unfastened! Tie it for me, please. And 
here—I will hold your basket for you.” 
And there in the basket, gentlemen, be- 
neath the linen which I carelessly 
pushed to one side—there lay the secret 
letter, addressed in Madame Harville’s 
own hand, to Monsieur George Thomp- 
son, 103, Rue de la Tremouille!” 

Master Le Pecq, springing forward, 
seized my hand with enthusiasm. ‘Ma- 
dame, what a pleasure to work with an 
intelligence such as yours! And now 
see what you can do toward discover- 
ing the reply to the lady’s letter. To- 
morrow I will myself speak to the 
president of the Court of Assizes. The 
next day, you say, you will wait upon 
me with monsieur the captain—thanks 
to his sister, he will have a hundred, a 
thousand times his divorce!” 

Ah, my Clo, can you imagine any 
table more amusing in all France that 
day than that at which your Suz and 
her little wretch of a sister-in-law sat 
and smiled at each other? We dis- 
cussed Dominique’s return upon the 
morrow. “We must give a welcome 
to our soldier,” she observed, smiling; 
“and, by the way, to make his first 
dinner all the gayer, I am glad to say 
hat his friend, Monsieur Thompson, 
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has promised to eat with us to-morrow 
night.” 

He had promised—when? I longed 
to ask her! For, as I well knew, no 
answer had yet arrived to her letter 
of yesterday! 

However, as the grand fact remained 
that he was coming, I was not sur- 
prised to see her, immediately after 
coffee the next morning, seal herself 
in the kitchen with Armandine to pre- 
pare a dinner worthy of her love. I, 
you may be sure, watched the door! 
For the first post had brought nothing 
but a couple of milliner’s bills for me, 
and a letter from poor Dominique for 
Marie-Louise. The morning hours 
went by, breakfast-time drew near. In 
despair I flung open the door. My 
heart leaped—there was the postman, 
ascending the stairs! 

“Any letters for us? 
them—ah, thank you. 
monsieur !”” 


I will take 
Good morning, 
I stood still where he left 


me, at the top of the landing; for be- 
tween my hands I held a square gray 


envelope, addressed in an unmistakable 
black and Anglo-Saxon hand _ to 
Madame Dominique Harville, Saint- 
Germaine-en-Laye! 

I stood hesitating. The proof of her 
double-dealing, the visible crystalliza- 
tion of her treachery, here it was writ- 
ten for all to read—if one could but 
read it! So near, yet a thousand miles 
away. Suddenly my heart leaped in a 
sudden exaltation that almost took my 
breath. For, my dear, I perceived that 
with the accustomed carelessness of his 
race the American had not only 
omitted to secure the cover with a seal, 
but that the flap, only half-glued, ad- 
hered to its place by no more than a 
finger-nail’s breadth. 

For a moment I reflected. “For 
myself, no! But for my poor deceived 
brother—in the name of the law whose 
aid I have invoked, and whose agent I 
now am—I will dare to take the neces- 
sary action!” 

So, safe in my own room, the key 
turned to assure my privacy, I delicate- 
ly touched the frail and unsubstantial 
envelope with the point of a hat-pin. 
Presto, it sprang open to my hand! 
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With what emotion I drew the folded 
sheet of paper from its hiding-place 
need I tell you, my Clo—nor with what 
sickness of dismay my eyes fell upon 
the closely written sheets? For, con- 
ceive of the bad luck, my angel, the let- 
ter was written in English! 

I heard Armandine’s heavy, thump- 
ing feet in the next room, setting the 
table for breakfast. Indeed, there was 
little time to lose! With a sudden in- 
spiration, I remembered the English 
dictionary whiclt lay always upon the 
desk in my sister-in-law’s room. But 
what means to employ it? For I dared 
not take the letter with me into her 
very chamber, I dared not—for fear of 
attracting her suspicions—abstract the 
huge book from her desk for my own 
use. 

The gong sounded for breakfast. Eh 
bien! One means only remained—to 
memorize the opening words, letter by 
letter, and search them in the diction- 
ary when a moment’s occasion served 
me. Thus I should at least discover 
the tone of their secret correspondence, 
and the terms on which the lady and 
gentleman addressed each other. 

Breakfast passed with the most de- 
lightful harmony—that is, between the 
two ladies who shared it together. But 
as for the food—bah! “You must par- 
don us to-day, Armandine and me,” 
says the lady, smiling, “for, you see, we 
are saving all our resources for to- 
night!” 

Accordingly, after breakfast and her 
midday nap, she flew back to her ab- 
sorbing housewifely tasks. Later, it 
was arranged, we should walk together 
upon the terrace, to watch the march 
of the regiments home from Paris, so 
now, or never, was my opportunity. 
With another hasty glance at the let- 
ter, I concealed it in my bosom and tip- 
toed to my sister-in-law’s room. 

Now, my dear, comes the interest- 
ing moment. Unaccustomed to the use 
of such books, I turned the leaves slow- 
ly. The letter’s opening word! S— 
yes, I had it! I turned the page, I ran 
my finger down the column. 

S-w-e-e-t! Yes, here it was, and a 
heap of French equivalents following. 
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Swiftly my eye ran through them. “De- 
licious—a term of tenderness and en- 
dearment !” 

The next word? P—I turned the 
leaves again, my heart beating like that 
of a hound at the sight of the betray- 
ing antlers of his quarry. But oh, pro- 
voking! The kitchen-door opened, I 
heard a step. Silently as an avenging 
spirit, I vanished down the passage- 
way and saved myself in my room. 
Once there, I sealed the letter with dex- 
terity and elegance. I knew, indeed, 
all that I needed of its contents! And 
I give you my word—the human heart 
is strangely made!—tHat for the flash 
of a moment I almost sighed for pity, 
in the completeness of the proof which 
I held against this poor little, foolish 
creature, led astray from the path of 
duty by her incurable notions of ro- 
mance. However, I soon dismissed 
these weak and dangerous thoughts. 
My first duty was to my brother, and 
to the wounded honor of the Harvilles! 

An hour later I was walking with 
my sister-in-law—so soon, [ reflected, 
to be no longer sister-in-law of mine! 
Together we leaned over the iron balus- 
trade of the terrace, which threw its 
tall and lengthening shadow over the 
green plains at our feet. To my im- 
patient triumph, the time of waiting 
seemed endless. Finally, “Look!” cried 
Marie-Louise, with a _ well-assumed 
scream of joy, as she pointed with her 
white lace sunshade down to the road 
which cut the valley below us, stretch- 
ing out its length into the evening va- 
pors that hid the hills of the city from 
us. Far away, behind the dark line of 
poplars, a flash of polished metal struck 
the red sunlight back into our eyes. 

Ah, my Clo! They made a gallant 
sight, the troops of our dear France— 
those two chic regiments of cavalry 
thundering up to the battlements of 
Saint-Germain. The pale-blue_ uni- 
forms of the chasseurs, the glittering 
corselets of the cuirassiers, the tram- 
pling of a thousand horses, the singing 
of the trumpets in the evening air— 
you laugh at me, my Clo; but I own 
to you, when I reflected what I had 
done for the liberation of one of these 
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gallant defenders of our beloved coun- 
try, I felt myself not unworthy to be 
the sister of a soldier of France! 

So he calls her his Sweet, the Anglo- 
Saxon! Take care, the sword is hang- 
ing over your head, my little, Marie- 
Louise! 


VI. 


At dinner the affair continued to 
march—but to march on four paws! 
Dominique, all in an ecstasy to be once 
more at home, sat relatirig stories of the 
camp and smiling upon the treacherous 
pair before him. As for the American, 
his cold-blooded dissimulation was per- 
fect; and his Sweet, in a new white 
lace dress, did the honors of the table 
with a girlish flutter of gaiety. 

The dinner, I am bound to own it, 
was not bad—-though in every particu- 
lar it differed from every dinner that 
I have ever eaten before. First of 
all, we began with glasses of a fiery 
yellow liquid, each containing a cherry. 
Dominique’s eyes sparkled. “Excel- 
lent, my angel!” he cried, and Mon- 
sieur Thompson very demurely echoed 
the same sentiment. 

Then followed, my Clo, a strange 
medley of food—what you call—it ap- 
pears—a chowder; what you call a 
boarded-fish; a bifstek with roasted po- 
tatoes; a salad with a strange Dutch 
name, concocted of celery, apples and 
nuts. The two gentlemen ate enor- 
mously. “My angel,” cried Dominique, 
“Monsieur Georges declares that if he 
could but forget your delightful pres- 
ence, he might fancy himself once more 
on Broadway!” 

Then, my dear, the crowning triumph 
—a dish yellow, creamy, luscious. 
Even your Suz, I own, found as she 
tasted it some explanation of the Amer- 
ican’s raptures; and as for Dominique, 
he allowed his wife to help him to piece 
after piece, until I really thought he 
would have burst. Marie-Louise 
laughed, with one of her affected little 
nods. “Yes,” she cried, “it is the 
Stars-and-Stripes-Forever, it is the 
Pump-keen-pie!” 

Aha! Here, then, was the explana- 
tion—an American dinner, cooked un- 
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der my poor brother’s nose for the 
Western savage who had supplanted 
him! Proof piled itself upon proof, and 
I seemed to see already the fat and 
satisfied smile with which he would lis- 
ten to my brother and me in the morn- 
ing, my good Master Le Pecq! 

The rest of the evening passed agree- 
ably enough—though I own to you that 
to my impatient desire for retribution, 
the hours of conversation and of laugh- 
ter seemed intolerably slow. Marie- 
Louise played upon the piano—not her 
old nocturnes of Chopin, but new jigs 
and marches; from the rapture of her 
adorer, it appeared that these were the 
melodies of our dear Sister-Republic. 
The letter concealed within my fichu 
seemed to burn a hole in my bosom, and 
I laid a hand upon my throat to control 
the leaping of its cords. 

At last he rose to say good night, 
our smiling guest. He bowed over the 
hand of his hostess, over mine—did 
Dominique observe which hand it was 
that he kissed? Finally, with a profu- 


sion of thanks and good nights, he de- 

parted for his train, and his host with 

him. 
Marie-Louise 


turned toward the 
door. “I think,” she said, “that I will 
go to bed.” 

“Ah, no, my dear sister, again that 
delicious ragtime. Wait only one mo- 
ment, till our dear Dominique returns.” 

Thus urged, my sister-in-law re- 
turned to the piano; the red lamp-light 
falling upon her as she sat there in her 
white dress, touching the keys, seemed 
to dye her in the tint which is com- 
monly supposed to symbolize such ac- 
tions as hers. And I laughed to my- 
self as I heard the click of Dominique’s 
key. 

He entered tempestuously. “Ah, it 
is good to be at home!” But before he 
could embrace the smiling hypocrite 
who tiirned to greet him, “One moment, 
my brother!” I cried. 

He turned, laughing. Marie-Louise 
turned her large eyes upon me. “Dom- 
inique,” I said slowly, “Dominique, be- 
fore you embrace your wife, permit me 
to ask you—has she yet informed you 
that she spent yesterday afternoon, 
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from half-past two to quarter after five, 
alone with Monsieur Thompson in his 
little apartment in the Rue de la Tre- 
mouille ?” 

Ah, my Clo! If you had been there, 
to see the wide eyes of my poor 
brother; the flush and fury of Marie- 
Louise! “With Monsieur Thompson— 
Rue de la Tremouille,” he repeated 
slowly. Then the silence was broken 
by my voice, sounding clear and judicial 
in my own ears. 

“You do not answer,” I observed. 
nor, I notice, does she. And so, my 
poor brother, I have the pleasure of 
announcing to you your freedom, in 
the near future, from the ties which I 
have long seen to be nothing but a 
burden and a weariness to you. I spent 
-this morning in your behalf, with Mas- 
ter Le Pecq—who obtained my own 
divorce—and who declares your case 
complete.” 

Still Marie-Louise stood speechless. 
Irritated at her silence, and secured by 
the letter in my bosom against any ex- 
planation that she might have the au- 
dacity to offer, I turned to my poor 
brother. 

“Speak to her!” I cried with a laugh. 
“Ask for her excuses. Every lady, you 
know, has her excuses!” 

Still Marie-Louise stood by the piano, 
motionless like a marble statue. The 
stillness grew and gathered; then, with 
a ringing crash of bric-a-brac, Domi- 
nique pounded his fist upon the table. 

“Ask her?” he roared. ‘For what, 
then, do you take me? Name of a 
name! May I burn to eternity if I 
stoop so low as to ask her one single 
question upon the subject!” 

My brave brother, worthy of the 
name of the Harvilles! Here was 
spirit, here was self-respect! I was 
just about tO open my mouth and in- 
form him of the appointment which I 
had made for him on the morrow, to 
meet Master Le Pecq and monsieur the 
president of the Court of Assizes, 
when I started, I gasped, I rubbed my 
eyes! Marie-Louise had run across the 
room and flung herself into her hus- 
band’s arms. “That’s my own heart!” 
said she. “That’s my brave boy!” And 


ce 
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she turned defiantly, facing me, his arm 
around her shoulders and his eyes— 
yes, his eyes sparkling and glaring in 
a fury, straight at me! 

In spite of myself, I burst out laugh- 
ing. The affair was too absurd, too 
ridiculous. However, I was fairly 
launched in the business now, and for 
my own honor as well as for that of 
my poor brother I must see it to an 
end. “I notice,’ I remarked, “that my 
question is as yet unanswered!” 

Marie-Louise turned to her husband. 
I was interested, I own, to hear what 
she would say; and in a delicious an- 
ticipation of triumph I fingered the 
amorous billet concealed within my 
laces. “His sweet!” I whispered to my- 
self, and laughed again. 

“Dominique,” cried Marie-Louise, 
“you ask me for no explanation of my 
conduct; and so, with all the love and 
truth of my heart, I give it to you. I 
did not tell you where I went yester- 
day, because, you see, I wanted to give 
you a surprise.” She stopped and 
laughed. 

A surprise? Yes, truly! 

“T went yesterday to the Rue de la 
Tremouille,” she added, all in a rush, 
“to learn from the cook of our kind 
friend, Monsieur Thompson, how to 
prepare a real American dinner!” 

I twisted myself laughing. Mean- 


while Marie-Louise was speaking with ° 


the most religious earnestness. “I know, 
my beloved,” said she, “that I have al- 
ways been a poor wife to you—an idler 
and a dreamer. I have given you an 
untidy house, an indifferent table—I 
who brought you no dowry to supply a 
staff of competent servants. So when 
I heard you speak with delight of the 
American cooking, I resolved to apply 
myself heart and soul to the business 
of learning this much, at least, to give 
you pleasure! I took our good friend 
into my confidence—and why not you, 
you ask? My angel, you never meant 
to aurt my feelings, of course, but you 
know that you have always laughed a 
little at the foolish notions of your 
Marie-Louise. And this, I was re- 
solved, should be no romance-at-fifteen- 
sous!” 


does 
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Dominique clasped her hands. “It is 
true,” he murmured in the most con- 
scious-stricken way—the simpleton! “I 
have been a poor husband to you! 
I am only a rough soldier, dear. If I 
have not understood your romance, 
your poetry, your delicate feelings, it 
was only my stupidity, mignonnc. But 
in the future I will do better—now 
that I understand!” 

“We will both,” she breathed softly, 
“do better in the future! Was the din- 
ner to-night to your taste, my cab- 
bage ?” 

My brother’s reply? My dear, a kiss, 
full upon her perfidious lips. “You 
shall eat as well, I swear it to you,” 
smiled Marie-Louise, “every night for 
the rest of your life!” 

Ah, the good farce! It was well 
played on her part, was it not? So to 
bring the affair at once to a close, I 
drew from its hiding-place my invinci- 
ble knot of proof, the letter whose si- 
lent testimony her best ingenuity could 
not juggle or explain away. ‘Read 
that,” | commanded my brother briefly 
—‘“the letter which your wife received 
from her—friend!” 

Are they stupid, the men! Dominique 
took the incriminating document into 
his hand, glanced at the superscription, 
and—handed it over to his wife. In 
spite of myself, I felt the tears rise 
into my eyes. Was it to be made thus 
easy for her to elude me? 

But my glance, fixed upon her in a 
keen and pitiless clairvoyance, seemed 
to nerve her into recklessness. She 
handed the unopened envelope back to 
her husband. “Read it!” she ordered 
him imperiously; then, as he hesitated, 
“Open it and read!” she said again, 
with a stamp of her foot. 

Ah, Sweet! 

I waited, every nerve vibrating, for 
Dominique’s clumsy hands to tear open 
the letter—my glue had_ evidently 
sealed it well. I watched him draw 
the billet from its cover, unfold it, 
and—burst into a wild fit of laughter 
as he read. 

“And now,’ 
aloud! And 
not 


, 


cried his wife, “read it 
as our dear sister here 
understand English”—ah! 
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but I understand her!—“you may, my 
Dominique,” she concluded, “translate 
it, every word!” 

Dominique, hesitating and chuckling, 
applied himself to the task. 

““Sweet—potato—pie! Pastry of 
sugared earth apples!’ Would it inter- 
est you to hear how it is made, my sis- 
ter, or have you heard enough?” 

“So, you see, my friend,” added the 
lady, with a laugh, “had it not been for 
the intervention of our kind sister Suz, 
you should have had still another Amer- 
ican dainty for your dinner to-night.” 

“Sister Suz?” repeated my grateful 
wretch of a brother, while his voice rose 
to a sudden bass roar like the indignant 
villain in opera. “Sister Suz? If such 
a person was once my sister, I can as- 
sure you she is so no longer. From this 
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moment, I can promise you, it’s good- 
by to Suz!” 
’ And there, my Clo, was my reward. 

Of course, if he chose to believe his 
wife’s absurd and clumsily concocted 
story, it was none of my affair. So 
the next morning I washed my hands of 
the whole business, and returned to 
Paris. Unfortunately, however, ill luck 
seems to pursue me. The plumber of 
the Rue de la Tremouille, who traced 
me Heaven knows how! is dogging me 
for the fulfilment of my orders. And, 
worst of all, I find that I myself, I 
with my slender pittance of divorced 
wife!—I am liable to those heartless 
wretches, Master Le Pecq and his part- 
ner, for the retaining fee in the case 
of Harville vs. Harville! 

Adieu, chérie. 
































TO ONE IN A FAR COUNTRY 


ATE sealed my ears against the melody 
Of all your lovely songs; I knew they rang 
A faint vibration, but the words you sang 
Remained for long years wrapt in mystery. 
Fate closed my eyes, and so I could not see 
Your shadow moving always at my side, 


Whose watch, unswerving, time and change defied, 
And yet I felt your presence guarding me. 


To-night the spell is broken. 


Oh, my friend— 


Within a hand’s touch, yet so far away !— 
In mingled joy and sorrow of a blend 

Poignant and deep, I seek the word to say e 
That has no need to pass between us two, 
But speeds from my heart to the heart of you. 
ROSALIE ARTHUR. 




















TENATA was a pretty 
-4 little creature born in 
America of a French 
father and a Spanish 
mother, both of whom 
i? | died before she could 
le rd speak either their 
names or her own. 
She was sent across the water then to 
where her Huguenot grandmother 
drilled her most strictly for a few years, 
and then when the grandmother also 
departed this life friends carried her 
here and there, and inculcated their in- 
dividual ideas and ideals into the mis- 
cellany of her unformed mind, until at 
sixteen she was returned to America 
and immediately married for her money 
by her guardian to himself. No one 
could blame the guardian for his course 
of action in so doing, for Renata was 
very pretty and very rich; and no one 
blamed Renata—not even she herself in 
after years—for the guardian was a 
man and wanted to marry her, and at 
sixteen those two requisites are all that 
count in the choosing of a husband. 
Of course there might kave been 
many developments—tragic and dra- 
matic—of such a marriage, but in this 
case the whole subject was almost at 
once closed up by the guardian’s dying 
and leaving Renata not only her own 
fortune again, but all of his money, too. 
She put on crape and went back to 
France, and-when she returned, two 
years later, she was indeed Renata (re- 
born) in every sense of the word. The 
change was striking in the extreme; 
the girl was a woman, her pretty eyes 
had become deep and shadowy, her 
pretty curls a rope-like crown, her 
pretty smile a distracting curve of med- 
itative sweetness. 
She had acquired a manner whose 




















finality was a thing impossible to com- 
bat, and a taste for deep reading which 
caused the casual conversationalist to 
shake in his shoes. The result was that 
her friends, although glad to see her, 
yet felt that they hardly recognized their 
one-time acquaintance; and her hus- 
band’s relatives stood aghast and ap- 
palled even as they respectfully ten- 
dered dinners and receptions to the im- 
perial young better-half of the departed 
head of their house. 

Naturally, all the surprises did not 
come at first or at once. They came 
little by little and straight along. And 
then, about two months after her re- 
turn, the worst thunder-clap of all burst 
when a man who had fallen desperately 
in love with her learned—without prep- 
aration, leading-up, or warning of any 
description—about her second husband. 
It was a fearful shock to him, but it 
was a shock which he soon shared with 
many others, for, having once referred 
to the imaginary gentleman in ques- 
tion, Renata continued to refer to him, 
and that so freely that he became a fac- 
tor in every earthly happening with 
which she was concerned. He was no 
joke even at first, but he soon became 
the deepest kind of deadly earnest, and 
caused other women sober moments 
and other men that kind of rage which 
is especially awful because it is so es- 
pecially helpless. 

Renata’s second husband was a man 
of uncertain age and height, and his 
complexion varied according to whether 
she did or did not like her vis-a-vis at 
the moment when she referred to him. 
He was courteous and congenial, fond 
of the country, simple in his tastes, and 
always considerate of the rights of 
others. But the particularly salient 


point in his character was his care for* 
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that of his wife; no breath of scandal 
would ever be able to touch the fair 
name of the lady whom Renata’s sec- 
ond husband had to protect through life 
—no, surely not. Never was such 
punctilious regard exercised before. 
Renata needed no other chaperon, for 
her second husband never permitted her 
participation in any pleasure in which 
society by any chance includes a chap- 
eron at all. Wooded walks, shady 
drives, conservatories, etc., were abso- 
lutely tabooed, and that so thoroughly 
that the one man who did manage to 
propose was forced to do so on a trot- 
ting-horse, while the couple in front 
were galloping and the couple behind 
were tightening a girth. 

And then all the comfort that he had 
received was in learning that the sec- 
ond husband had a mustache, whereas 
he himself was smooth-faced ! 

He tried to think that she was making 
fun of him, but one glance at her big 
eyes and their quiet conviction faded all 
the humor out of that possibility. And 
he knew with a stab of cold heartache 
that to try to combat the strength of 
that second husband would be like 
fencing fiercely with a ghost. 

And as the first man felt, so others 
came also to feel as they came also to 
know and also to understand. They 
had no choice but to stand aside and 
bow their heads while Renata, young, 
rich, and beautiful, walked alone, strong 
in her reliance upon the protection, and 
gladly obedient to the limitless behests, 
of their proud and triumphant rival. 

It was very, very trying. Women 
who wanted Renata for supper parties 
had to learn that her second husband 
required her to be abed and asleep be- 
fore midnight, as she was not yet twen- 
ty and was still growing. Men who 
wanted anything or everything found 
the second husband balking them at all 
sides. They swore, but, gue voulez- 
vous? So it was. 

The winter passed in this sad fashion, 
and the spring, which thawed every- 
thing else, left the second husband’s rule 
as hard as ever. Renata went into Lent 
unfagged and not at all worn out, 
“thanks to the marital solicitude which 
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guarded her at every turn, and came 
out of Lent more beautiful than ever. 
But she needed all her new summer 
things as badly as any worldly lady 
might, and so when Mrs. Ward invited 
her to come and visit her for a month 
for the main purpose of shopping, she 
accepted the invitation and went. 

When it was known that she was 
gone and where she was gone, there was 
a nine davs’ wonder in the air, for Mrs. 
Ward had a favorite nephew, and 
Renata’s second husband never allowed 
her to stay in any house where there 
was a marriageable young man. The 
second husband must have become 
brain-softened, or Renata must for the 
nonce have ceased to regard his feel- 
ings, for Alleyne Ward was surely a 
reality, and she was as surely gone up 
to stay under the same roof with him. 
People wondered and gossiped and 
talked and laid their heads together, 
but all to no immediate avail. 

The truth was that when Renata and 
her trunks arrived at her friend’s 
house, almost the first thing that she 
learned was that Alleyne was away on 
business—perhaps for all summer. Mrs. 
Ward imparted the information as she 
gave her guest her tea, and the second 
husband would have been anything but 
flattered had he seen how little consola- 
tion he was to Renata in that moment. 
She looked helplessly at Mrs. Ward, 
and did not notice a query as to toast 
at all. For the instant life seemed 
strangely .empty; but then she pulled 
herself together and smiled and ate and 
drank with her usual placid happiness 
of spirit. 

That evening Mrs. Ward came into 
her room and sat down beside her and 
patted her hand and told her that she 
wanted to commend her for a wise little 
lady, since any older woman—like her- 
self—could see that what lay behind her 
resolute refusal of so many good partis 
was an innate unfitness for matrimony, 
and that God, in giving her money and 
freedom, had given her the ability to 
enjoy just the life for which she was 
meant, and that she ought never to al- 
low herself to be deluded into consider- 
ing any other. 





RENATA'S SECOND HUSBAND 


Renata, quite soft and pink and white 
and wide-eyed, absorbed this lecture 
with a curious thrusting pain in her 
heart, and the instant that Mrs. Ward 
had kissed her good night and left her 
alone she slipped out of bed, ran to 
the mirror, stared into her frightened 
face, wondered what was wrong with 
her, and felt a keen curiosity as to why 
she could not be married a second time 
as well as any one else. 

She did not sleep very well that 
night, and was conscious of an under- 
tow of woeful misgivings all the next 
day; and then in the afternoon, when 
Mrs. Ward had gone to her room with 
a violent attack of face-ache, who should 
return unexpectedly but Alleyne, who 
walked straight into the library and 
held her hand long and hard before she 
could gather her wits sufficiently to- 
gether to remember that her second 
husband would surely object to his so 
doing. 

“When did you come?” she asked 
gladly, feeling somehow unutterably re- 
assured, although trembly and uncer- 
tain. 

“Just now—and I’m going back to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Oh!” she said in startled comment, 
and then was silent and looked down 
at the book in her left hand and won- 
dered what did ail her, anyhow. 

“What are you reading?’ Alleyne 
asked, taking her left hand up in his 
so that he could see the title of the 
book. “ ‘The Science of the Emotions,’ 
eh? How comical! Why, you can’t 
understand it—you’ve never had emo- 
tions enough.” 

Renata looked up and looked vexed 
at that. 

“Where shall we 
briefly. 

“Oh, on the divan,” he said cheer- 
fully. “It’s quite eight feet long, so if 
we take opposite seats your second hus- 
band cannot fear our becoming hope- 
lessly mixed in any other than a literary 
way.” 

At that she was forced to smile, be- 
cause he was a clever man, and she 
liked clever men; so they sat down on 


sit?” she asked 


- your insignificance 
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the divan and spoke somewhat of Mrs. 
Ward and her face-ache, and then 

“Why do you say that I can’t under- 
stand this?” she asked. “I read Max 
Nordau and understood him.” 

Then Ward laughed outright. 

“Why, my dear child, what rot!” he 
exclaimed, ever so gaily. “You couldn’t 
possibly have understood Max Nordau, 
and you show it when you say it. It’s 
utter waste of time for a little girl of 
twenty——”’ 

“I’m not twenty 
Renata. 

“Of nineteen, then—to read such 
books at all. She can’t enjoy them, 
because no one can enjoy Max Nor- 
dau, and she only throws away that 
many of the sweet, bright moments of 
her life.” 

Renata bit her lips and was silent. 

“When you dive in among such au- 
thors,” Alleyne continued, “you do it 
simply as a pose. No human being of 
your age and caliber takes to that kind 
of books for any other reason.” 

“Oh, just think of all the college 
girls!” Renata cried out at that. 

“Pose, pose,’ laughed Alleyne, “the 
same as all the rest of the new-woman 
era. God never intended that women 
should wear men’s collars or live men’s 
lives.” 

“But I like to learn,’ said Renata 
earnestly. ‘I want to know as much 
as all the people who know more than 
I do.” 

At that her companion laughed aloud 
a second time. 

“Why, that’s impossible,” he said. 
“That’s absolutely impossible, accord- 
ing to all rules of grammar and all laws 
of nature.” 

Renata considered for a moment, and 
while she was considering the maid 
brought in the tea. 

“How jolly!” said Alleyne, jumping 
up and offering her his hand to assist 
her following suit. “Come on and let’s 
forget sciences. I don’t want to rub 
your mental insig- 
nificance only, mind you—too roughly 
into you. Let’s make the most of this 
cozy hour and be really happy for a little 


yet,” interrupted 
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bit. It’s so seldom that I’m really happy, 
and so more than seldom that I have a 
téte-d-téte with you. Indeed, I think 
that this is the first, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, ” said Renata, blushing deep- 
ly; “I’m never alone with any one. It’s 
an accident, you know.” 

Then she poured out the tea. 

“I’m glad of the accident,” said Al- 
leyne, biting his cake. “Of course I 
regret my aunt’s illness, but I do enjoy 
untrammeled freedom. I don’t mean 
anything especial in regard to yourself, 
you know,” he added quickly. “You 
needn’t appeal to your second husband 
on my account in this hour.” 

Renata looked at him over her tea- 
cup. 

“Why not?” 
it down. 

“Oh, because you’re so absolutely safe 
with me. You see, you’re not my style 
of woman.” 

She started a wee little bit, conscious 
of the same horribly disagreeable thrust 
which had assailed her when Mrs. Ward 
had commented on her unfitness for 
matrimony. 

“What is your style of woman?” she 
asked, trying not to care, but feeling 
miserably uncertain but that she did 
do so. 

“T like 


women ; 


she asked, when she set 


affectionate, 


dependent 
the kind one can treat half as 
a queen and half as a baby; the kind 
one always longs to take care of.” 


Renata considered with disturbed 
eyebrows. If she had ever thought any- 
thing about herself, she had certainly 
thought that she was exactly that kind 
of a.woman. She had found her sec- 
ond husband to be a vital necessity just 
because, without his warning power, 
every other man whom she met seemed 
desirous of assuming charge of her 
much along the lines laid down by her 
present interlocutor. 

She felt vaguely unhappy. 

“But I don’t see much of any kind 
of women,” Alleyne continued present- 
ly. “The kind I like and the kind I 
don’t like are both generally forbidden 
me. I’m always knocking from pillar 
to post—detailed here, stationed there, 
never anywhere long enough to get an 
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informal footing in society. It’s cruel, 
for I’m naturally domestic.” 

“Perhaps you’re not intended for 
matrimony,” Renata suggested. “Mrs. 
Ward says that I’m not.” 

Alleyne looked at her quickly. 

“Yes, I am,” he declared. ‘“What- 
ever you are or are not, I’m eminently 
intended for matrimony. I’m one of 
the few men specially constructed to 
run an establishment. Children, dogs, 
and servants always obey me without 
murmur, and I’m positive that I should 
make the right woman ideally happy— 
provided, of course, that I could find 
her.” 

Renata poured herself out some more 
tea. 

“That’s a dear little gown you have 
on,” her companion said, holding out 
his cup, too. “I’ve been devouring it 
ever since [ came in. Have you no- 
ticed ?” 

“No,” she said, looking down at her- 
self. “I designed it myself. I’m glad 
you like it.” 

“Designed it yourself!” he said in 
astonishment. “Can you design a 
gown? I supposed all your time went 
in studying the isnesses of the was- 
nesses, and such deep-sea problems! 
Do you know, if I was a woman, I 
should be much prouder of having de- 
signed a gown like that than of having 
read Max Nordau.” 

Renata’s face expressed a momentary 
conflict; then she leaned forward and 
smiled. 

“Please don’t tell any one,” 
fessed rosily, “but—I am.” 

Alleyne smiled back into her eyes. 

“That’s grand,” he said. “I feel as 
if the sun had burst through the clouds. 
I didn’t know that it was in you to 
design a gown, and I can’t control my 
joy at learning not only that fact, but 
also the further fact that you glory in 
owning up to it.” 

Renata felt a delightful bubbling of 
unknown spirits. 

“T can sew, too,” she told him, “and 
I can cut out the things myself. And 
I can cook soft-boiled eggs and toast, 
if some one else makes the fire.” 


she con- 


” 





RENATA'S SECOND HUSBAND 


Alleyne leaned back in his chair 
and wondered whether the moment had 
come or not. Then she looked at him 
again, and he felt almost sure that it 
had. 

“I’m afraid that I must take back 
what I said about your not being my 
style of woman,” he hazarded warily. 
“I’m half afraid now that you’re only 
too much my style of woman.” 

Renata gasped and started to her feet. 

“There—there isn’t any more hot 
water,” she protested helplessly. “I 
must—you must—we must ring. Oh, 
where ts the bell ?” 

“I'll help you look,” the man said 
readily. It was a large, irregular room, 
and they started around it in opposite 
directions. The bell proving elusive, 
they met by the divan on the other side 
just fifty seconds later. 

“T didn’t want more hot water,” said 
Alleyne; “did you? I thought that you 
didn’t take it.” 

“T—JI—don’t,” said Renata, strug- 
gling with her breath and also with 
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her caller, who was now holding her 
hands. 

“Then why ring?’ he inquired so- 
licitously. “It will only make the maid 
come, and I don’t want her any more 
than I want hot water; do you?” 

“Oh!” said Renata, in a most vague 
and non-committal tone, and felt her- 
self forthwith drawn into his arms, all 
struggling as she was. 

“What is the matter?’ Alleyne 
asked, feeling the rising rebellion but 
without any inclination to put it down. 
“You can’t pretend that this is unex- 
pected, you know. I never had a chance 
before.” 

Then Renata suddenly remembered, 
and gasped wildly: 

“Oh, my second husband!” 

It was a cry that echoed utter de- 
spair, and yet its hearer laughed at its 
burden. 

“Exactly so,” he exclaimed; “pre- 
cisely what I was about to suggest for 
myself.” 

And then he kissed her. 





DAWN 


IN THE CITY 


WATCHED the weary city stir and wake 
In the slow dawn that blossomed like a rose; 
I watched it come back to its old heartache, 
Even as we come after our brief repose. 


A monster unrefreshed, the great town moved 
With the first glimmering in the pale east, 

And all the hearts that hated or that loved 
Roused to those passions which have never ceased. 


The long, long streets—the city’s throbbing veins— 
Pulsed with the tide of traffic, as with blood; 

And once again life’s madnesses and pains 
Poured through the city’s heart in one vast flood. 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 
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By Poet E. Hac anaes 


AM as earnest a cit- 
izen, I fancy, as most 
healthy young men 
of thirty-five, but the 
summons back to 
town before August 
was half over, lop- 
ping the final fifth 
week of my vacation, put me in any- 
thing but an excellent humor. 

There was no way out of it, however. 
A succession of important committee 
meetings had been scheduled at the Cit- 
izens’ Club, to finally draw lines of bat- 
tle for the imminent municipal cam- 
paign, the council having been hastened 
a good fortnight beyond expectation 
because of certain things which, the let- 
ter forwarded to me at “Rough-House”’ 
remarked, would be described by the 
secretary in full session. 

A lawyer at the bottom of the rickety 
ladder of metropolitan practise may not 
treat with lightness a call from the Cit- 
izens’ Club, especially when tardiness 
will, perhaps, hint at a disinclination 
for sharing in work which he has un- 
dertaken to perform. So I packed and 
journeyed by water and train toward a 
town still half choked, I knew, in the 
grasp of a sullenly dying summer. I 
stumbled over Sherwood buying a chair 
at the ticket-window in Boston. He 
hailed me gloomily. 

“Hello!” said he. “T’m glad they’re 
calling in the other galley-slaves. I’ve 
left some criminally good fishing up 
there in the Muskoka Lake region.” 

“And I,” I remarked, 
extremely personal tone of his griev- 
ance, “have put behind me several and 
many matters, any one of which makes 
Muskoka fishing but a thing of incon- 
sequent film.” 

Sherwood relaxed into a quarter grin. 


resenting the. 
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“Don’t blame you for being sore,” he 
said. “After all, I suppose the lot of 
us are really needed. They say the fu- 
sion fuse is sputtering pretty badly and 
may go out if there isn’t some tall 
nursing of it done in the West Side 
districts. Let’s have luncheon.” 

There was need for all of us, as it 
turned out; and for a fortnight, in a 
town that at times rocked with the 
heat, there was plenty of occupation at 
hand—not the law, but first-hand ward- 
diplomacy, the diplomacy that fights for 
political suzerainty over the squalor of 
tenements and “gas-house” rookeries, 
where votes—often the deciding votes 
—abide and are to be had, by some for 
money, but also, by- the painstaking, 
for the alluring enlightenment of facts. 

For myself, I was minister plenipo- 
tentiary, with a primary Waterloo star- 
ing me in the face, in a zone as far re- 
moved from my favorite club-window 
as is Sahara—the dreary blocks 
wrapped-round with the reek of a dirty 
river, “Corcoran’s Roost” and “Hell’s 
Kitchen” for choice, stripped of much 
former sinfulness, it is true, but yet 
sufficiently vicious. 

And I worked. I did work. One 
morning I found in my breakfast mail 
the briefest of notes from “Rough- 
House.” 

“Dear Billy,” it said. 
the woods as I read. “The deer season 
begins Monday. I’m going into camp 
with your guide to-morrow. If you 
can induce any one to cook it for you, 
I’ll ship you some venison killed with 
your own rifle, for the loan of which 
same many thanks.” 

The thought of Rawlins Richardson 
off with Ammi Page, my own _ pet 
guide, whom I possessed when at Sac- 
andaga by divine right of first discov- 


I could smell 
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ery, and shooting deer with my own 
rifle, would have given me food for re- 
pining until my last cup of coffee, had 
there not been lying beside the opened 
letter another envelope, which decided- 
ly did not carry with it the bouquet of 
turning leaves. 

Criminal practise is not to my taste, 
but, like other beginners, I had served 
my apprenticeship with an occasional 
police-court case. And this envelope, 
as I poised it before opening, recalled 
to me Jefferson Market of a Moriday 
morning, with. the sticky benches, the 
stained railings before the magistrate, 
and the complaint-clerk, the bored po- 
licemen, and the shrinking, furtive line 
of derelicts stretching from the feet of 
the tobacco-chewing sergeant to the 
door of the prison-pen. Remembrance 
of the incongruity of the pure, Gothic 
lines of that most wonderfully built of 
all police-courts, shamefully blurred 


and disfigured by the dregs of humani- 
ty corralled within it, came to me like 
a whiff of foul air at sight of the 
smeared and scrawled envelope, neigh- 


bor to the note from the clean woods 
upon my breakfast linen. 

After the fashion of all such notes, 
of the Black Hand and Mafia variety, 
the communication was curt and very 
much to the point. It was anonymous, 
lacking, indeed, even the sign-manual 
of a gang. And from it I deduced 
the fact that I had incurred the enmity 
of certain Hell’s Kitchenites because I 
had been frequenting the streets and 
saloons of the district incog. 

The threats were not productive of 
any terror, but the fact that I had been 
discovered was disconcerting. I was 
not at all sure how my little private 
theatricals might be taken by my con- 
servative chiefs, should they be in- 
formed. For, frankly, I had been often 
upon the streets of my political baili- 
wick disguised. 

A faculty for character make-up, left 
over, I suppose, from college, had stood 
me in good stead. And had you met a 
certain blue-clad longshoreman in the 
Horse Collar saloon across the street 
from the “Pot” club, where my enemies 
oftenest took counsel; or encountered 


a “sport” of the district loafing along 
of a Saturday night, as if bent upon 
an appointment for the Coney Island 
boat, one or both of them, at different 
times, might have been I. 

And no one but I knew how many 
valuable things I had learned and was 
piling up to use to the confusion of 
my foes against primary day. Con- 
fessedly I was bent upon making a rec- 
ord, bent upon astonishing my chiefs, 
determined upon swinging things our 
way, in which event I knew I should 
be the gainer. And now my play-act- 
ing was likely to get me into trouble. 
For several days afterward I con- 
ducted my affairs as “William Man- 
ning, attorney-at-law”’; longshoreman 
and district swain not being conjured 
into existence. 

But caution vanished within the lapse 
of a week, and, the situation being then 
none too satisfactory for us good-gov- 
ernment folk, I hazarded a last excur- 
sion by night to the corner groggery 
across the way from the “Pot” club. 
With my constricted department-store 
flannel suit, my shining yellow shoes, 
my silver-headed partridge-wood walk- 
ing-stick, and a tie of sorts, I regarded 
myself with approval, and avoided the 
elevator boy as I slunk out of my apart- 
ments at an opportune moment. 

It was indeed a profitable night for 
good government and me in the Horse 
Collar. The approach of the primaries 
had made the intelligent voter talkative, 
and open to argument, verbal or etched 
on paper in green. A discreetly prof- 
fered glass of beer never failed to net 
a few pregnant sentences from the per- 
spiring person next you, as he pawed 
at the slippery bar railing or aimed 
ponderously and accurately at the bat- 
tered brass spittoons. 

From the Horse Collar to two or 
three other places I pilgrimaged, my 
spirits rising with every step. When I 
shuffled jauntily out of the last resort, 
my new shoes squeaking upon the pave- 
ment, it was all of eleven. I would to 
home, a bath and bed, thought I, with 
visions of my triumph upon the mor- 
row, when I should reveal, in all their 
cunning, the inmost details of “Butch” 
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McMackin’s plans to throw the district 
away from us hopelessly. 

“Fusion?” one of my _bar-railing 
neighbors had mouthed to me over his 
beer. ‘Fusion’s a dead duck this year. 
Butch says they tried it on onct, and 
what’d they git? Nothin’ but the dinkey 
dink. ‘Fusion and Fudge for this dis- 
trick,’ says Butch. How’s that?” And 
my companion had smitten the counter 
with his heavy, dirty hand, while those 
who heard growled approval. 

“H’m. That is good,” I muttered to 
myself as my yellow shoes carried me 
along. “‘Fusion and Fudge.’ They’ll 
laugh in committee when I tell them 
that. After all, the wit of the Horse 
Collar isn’t half bad.” 

With the dying away of that chuckle 
was born the sudden start of knowing 
that I was being followed. One on 
my side of the street, one on the other 
side, and—yes—softly falling as they 
were from behind, came the sound of 
steps keeping pace with me, also. I did 
not turn to see. It would have been 
foolish. As long as they did not know 
I knew, I was safe until the arrival of 
opportunity. 

Once, twice, as I sneaked onward, we 
passed policemen. Whether my escorts 
had divined the fact that I dared not 
appeal to an officer for protection, I was 
not sure. But full well I knew that I 
could not reveal myself in my true 
colors to a uniformed man in that pre- 
cinct, unless I wished to become the 
open target for the newspaper report- 
ers the next day. Captain Brogan was 
no friend of mine. 

So we walked on, my shadows and I, 
until we reached Ninth Avenue and the 
gloom of the elevated tracks, where I 
wheeled south, not knowing why, and 
crossed toward the east a block or two 
below, always with my attendants with- 
in hail. If they meant to close up they 
would close soon now.  Half-way 
through the block between the avenues, 
barely shown me by a draft-fluttered 
gas-lamp’s flame, I marked a brass plate 
fastened below the stoop-bell of one of 
those infrequent, old-fashioned dwell- 
ings that must have been mansions of 
the socially elect a generation gone. 
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The plate was blurred from lack of pol- 
ishing, and upon it, in letters that once 
had been black but which now retained 
only the outline, I read “Neighborhood 
House.” 

College settlements were not utterly 
strange to me, and with: the seeing I 
hailed a temporary refuge, safer by far 
to me then than the green lights of a 
police-station. It was an almost cow- 
ardly thing to do, I reflected, to propel 
myself*° with all my probably foolish 
alarms among a handful of women ten- 
ement workers and their charges. 

3ut self-preservation is strong even 
among those who champion the cause 
of good government, and a cab could 
be speedily telephoned for, I reasoned. 
So I was up the steps without looking 
behind me. My fingers closed upon the 
worn brass knob, and with my turn the 
door swung open as quickly as I swung 
it shut. I recall standing with my back 
pressed against the panels, my heart be- 
ginning to beat the faster for the first 
time, now that the chase had temporar- 
ily ended. Then I turned to double- 
lock and bolt the entrance, but did 
not, for—the hallway was quite dark— 
my fingers told me that Neighborhood 
House’s portal was not meant for shut- 
ting against the tenements. There was 
neither bolt nor lock, but, fumbling in 
the nearest corner, I came upon a metal 
umbrella-stand, and this I lifted where 
the slightest inswine would tilt it over. 

Then I listened for the sound of feet 
upon the steps. There was none. “Af- 
ter all, why should there be?” I thought. 
Neighborhood House should be a sanc- 
tuary, even in Hell’s Kitchen. 

At that moment a faint gleam of 
yellow streaked the farther end of the 
hall, and with it was the sound of a 
girl’s voice, singing. It was an odd 
thing to listen thus, my back against 
a strange door, two or three thugs 
awaiting me on the other side of the 
wood. But iisten I did, and this is 
what the girl—it was a girl, not a 
woman, I knew—was singing: 


Oh, Judy Flanagan, 
_ Here’s Micky Hannigan. 
Luk at me brannigan, 
Got fer yer sake. 
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Help me ter stan’ agen, 

I'll be a man agen, 

Swate Judy Flanagan, 
My heart ye’ll break. 


The Irish ditty had inoculated the 
entire town that summer, a Broadway 
roof-garden having disseminated the 
initial infection. Even in Neighborhood 
House, then, they had been touched by 
its ravages. I smiled in the semi-dark- 
ness, and, tiptoeing softly as I might 
upon my screeching shoes, I knocked 
upon the half-open door and pushed it 
fully ajar. 

“Oh!” said the girl. “You fright- 
ened me. You should always ring the 
bell, you know.” 

She was standing in the center of 
what I took to be a combination club 
and living-room, for there were some 
good pictures hanging and several bits 
of brass and copper upon shelves near 
a fireplace. A slender, brown-haired 
wisp of a maid she was, a dust-cloth in 
her hand, the apron and wide white 
collar against her black waist and skirt 
telling me she was a servant, even if 
I had not recognized the hue of Irish 
health in her cheeks and the firm 
muscling of the bared arms, sleeves 
rolled above the elbow as she had been 
working away. 

With the vanishing of her startled 
moment she spoke again, more severe- 
ly this time. 

“If you’ve come to see the sick Sul- 
livan boy, you can’t until to-morrow. 
They ought to have told you that.” 

“The Sullivan child?” I stared, not 
understandingly, at her, until the red in 
her cheek deepened and swept over her 
face in a flood, even the white arms 
taking on a companion tint. Then, as 
I chanced to move, the creak of my 
foot-gear disturbed me, and I was en- 
lightened. 

She saw in me only what had en- 
abled me to hobnob with the stevedores 
and abattoir laborers in the Horse Col- 
lar. I was, to this settlement servant, 
one of her own people, one of the Kitch- 
en-folk, a brother or cousin of some 
shrunken waif that the Neighborhood 
angels were doubtless nursing back to 
health up-stairs. 


“T’ll come to-morrow,” I said. “And 
I didn’t mean to frighten you. I found 
the door open and I came in. I want 
to see your superintendent.” 

Lamely enough I uttered all this, for 
I felt keenly at a disadvantage. I re- 
sented knowing that she had not taken 
me for other than my clothes pro- 
claimed me to be. It came over me al- 
most angrily that I should very much 
like to have her put down the dust- 
cloth and receive me with the deference 
she would have shown me perforce, had 
I come in my garb of ordinary living. 

“The head-worker isn’t in, if that’s 
what you mean,” she replied. ‘“There’s 
no one in the house except me and the 
children on the third floor, and not 
many of them, because most of us are 
still out at ‘Next-to-Heaven.’” 

“Next-to-Heaven?” The amazement 
in my eyes must have been plain. 

“Next-to-Heaven. That’s our sum- 
mer place down on Long Island. One 
of the children in the first party we took 
there last year called it that when we 
drove in from the train. It’s been 
called Next-to-Heaven ever since.” 

“That’s a very pretty child’s idea,” I 
remarked. “And, of course, if you are 
sure that I can’t see Mrs.—Mrs. i 

“Mrs. Trainor”’—the girl supplied the 
word quickly. ‘‘No, she won’t be here 
until day after to-morrow.” 

“You don’t mean to say that they 
leave you here alone, with a houseful 
of children and an unfastened front 
door?” I was thinking of those who 
were waiting for me outside, and my 
horror showed through my words. 

The girl eyed me quite calmly. “Why 
not?” she asked. “This is Neighbor- 
hood House, and the Kitchen knows it. 
Why, the children we have up-stairs 
are all Kitchen kids. There isn’t any- 
thing to harm them or us.” 

“Of course. That was a stupid re- 
mark,” I said. “If you'll tell me your 
name, I think I should like to tell Mrs, 
Trainor how kind you have been, when 
I call again.” 

“My name is Norah,” said the girl. 
“T’ll hold the door open so that you 
can have light down the hall. We al- 
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ways turn out the hall gas at half after 
nine.” 

“If you please, Norah,” I said, “I'd 
like to telephone for a cab before I go.” 

“A cab?” The girl eyed me suspi- 
ciously. And I, who had again for- 
gotten my cheap attire, groaned to think 
of the uneasy spectacle I must be afford- 
ing. 

“Yes, there’s a reason,” I went on. 

I did not know why I should be 
stammering before this Irish settlement 
maid. But there was something proud- 
ly cold in her look that made me lose 
my grip upon myself. I went over to 
her. I think I should have taken hold 
of her arm had she not drawn herself 
away. 

“Listen, Norah,” I said. “I came in 
here because I had to, because I was 
being followed by men who wish to do 
me hurt. I had no idea then that I 
might be bringing danger to a girl and 
a roomful of sleeping children. I meant 
to ask only for the chance to telephone 
for a cab. I shouldn’t have come in. I 
can’t explain to you why I didn’t dare 
stop a policeman. I passed two of 
them. But I am going out again, and 
when I go I want you to push some- 
thing against the front door—some- 
thing heavy—do you hear?” 

This time it was she who stepped to- 
ward me, and I felt her touch upon my 
sleeve. 

“Are they outside there now?” she 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” I made answer. 
“They were when I came in.” 

“You’ve been fighting? The Kitchen 
gangs have been out again?” 

“No,” I said; “nothing like that, girl. 
I can’t explain things to you. But it 
means more to me to-night than get- 
ting physically hurt. I’ve been playing 


fire against fire, and it wouldn’t look” 


pretty if it got into the newspapers that 
I’d turned mucker to do it.” 

The girl nodded. “I’m just begin- 
ning to see,” she said. “You don’t be- 
long to the Kitchen, after all, do you?” 

“No, Norah,” said T. 

“And you haven’t got anything to 
fight with?” 

“Nothing but my hands.” 
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“Then you'll have to stay until they 
go.” 
“I can’t, girl. I ought never to have 
come in. It was cowardly.” 

“Oh, listen!” she whispered, drawing 
the room door softly shut. I heard 
what she heard—the fumbling of a 
latch, and then with a clatter the um- 
brella-stand was overturned, and I 
knew the enemy was over the breast- 
works. 

The girl sprang from the door and 
ran to me. She was trembling as I put 
my arm around her. 

“Are you afraid?” she whispered as 
she clung. 

“No,” I answered. And now that 
there was something other than myself 
to fight for, I wasn't. 

“Whatever happens, we must remem- 
ber the kids,” she said. Then I led her 
to the fireplace, putting the round table 
between us and the door. 

I knew that door would open in an- 
other moment, but I was not looking at 
it, but rather at the girl. She was 
taking little, catching breaths, but her 
eyes met mine steadily enough. 

“And you—are you afraid, Norah?” 
T asked. “And, even if you are, will 
you forgive me for coming?” 

“T was afraid until I knew you were 
different,” she answered. “You had a 
right to come. This is Neighborhood 
House.” 

They had the grace to knock before 
entering, two of them, and stepped into 
the lamplight a bit shamefacedly, pull- 
ing off their hats after I had called out 
that they might come. 

So far as I could tell, I had never 
seen them in the crowd around the 
Horse Collar bar; but they knew me 
readily enough, for the taller of the 
pair—they were typical products of the 
river, the stunted sort one may see loaf- 
ing away a summer evening on the 
stringpiece of a recreation pier— 
glanced at me and then at his fellow. 
“Tt’s him all right, Shorty,” he said. 

“Yes, that’s the Honorable Billy 


Manning, the Citizens’ Club’s Central 
Office man,” remarked Shorty, showing 
his teeth in an unamiable smile. “Why 
didn’t youse go straight home like a 














real good-government boy instead of 
sneakin’ into the settlement? We'd 
framed up a call for youse at home.” 

“Ain’t you wise?” said the other one. 
“Ain’t you wise, Shorty, that he’s 
mashed on a Neighborhood collection 
of skirts?” 

“Now that you’ve come in without 
being invited,” 1 began, trying hard to 
maintain my legal tone of voice, which 
more than once had served me in good 
stead with individuals like: Shorty and 
his pal, “may I ask what gives us the 
pleasure of your company ?” 

“Youse don’t need to ask, all right, 
all right,” said Shorty, laying his greasy 
derby upon a chair and fumbling in his 
pockets, while he puffed away at a 
vile cigar which up until now he had 
concealed somewhere in his hairy fist. 
“We'se willin’ to tell wit’out bein’ 
asked. Dere’s a bit of paper here dat 
it’s up to youse to put yer name to, and 
after dat we slopes—after dat, mind 
youse, not before. Butch says: ‘Wait 
till youse get him dead to rights. Den 
put it up ter him wid all the parlor 
trimmin’s, but if he ain’t immunable ter 
reason—Butch is a good kidder—soak 
him on de nut ter last until after de 
primaries.’ 

“Ter come down ter cases,” continued 
Shorty, unrolling a folded paper none 
the cleaner for its stay in his pockets, 
“‘youse puts yer name down here, which 
is ter say dat youse passes up usin’ 
any of de tricks of Butch McMackin’s 
and de machine dat youse inhaled while 
buying easy marks beer over the Horse 
Collar bar. Butch’ll take yer word for 
it. ‘Dey’re damned fools at de Citi- 
zens’ Club,’ he says, ‘but dey haven't 
cultivated lyin’ as a fine art.’” 

I picked up a handy brass poker from 
the stand by the fireplace. The girl had 
been looking at them and then at me, 
as if puzzled. 

“Now, Shorty and Shorty’s pal,” I 
said, moving around the center-table, 
“this is a place we like to keep free 
from noise and waterbugs. There are 
some children up-stairs who cry when 
they get awake in the dark. The lady 
will pardon you if you do not stop to 
say good night. Shorty may go first.” 
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I had miscalculated. It was not 
Shorty who had the pistol, but Shorty’s 
friend, and so I followed precisely the 
gently waving barrel as it indicated a 
chair by the table, upon which the grimy 
paper was laid. Once I glanced at the 
girl to see if she were about to scream, 
but she still wore the puzzled look she 
had shown in the beginning. 

“Norah,” I said, “go up-stairs and 
lock the nursery doors. When I have 
finished with these gentlemen I shall 
call.” 

“Not wishin’ ter butt in,” said Shorty, 
with an attempt at waterfront cour- 
tesy, “Miss Norah’ll find it healthier 
down-stairs.” 

Then he turned to me with a snarl. 
“Now, curse youse fer a spyin’ dude, 
put yer name down in pen and ink, and 
then we'll swear youse on a Bible ter 
make it stay glued. There wouldn’t 
have been any takin’ de oath if youse 
hadn’t double-crossed us wit’ dat poker.” 

“Got de last edition of de good book, 
miss?” asked Shorty’s companion. 

The girl walked over to the table, 
regarding us three as if we had been 
something interesting, nothing more. 

“Does that paper have anything to do 
with what you told me?” she asked. 

“Everything,” I said. 

“And are you the person they say 
you are?” 

“Dis is de Honorable Billy Manning, 
miss,’ volunteered Shorty. 

“They’re telling the truth. I’m Billy 
Manning,” I said. 

“Do you know what I’d do if I were 
you, then, Billy Manning?” she asked. 

“T’d like to know,” said I, thinking 
that this was truly the strangest play- 
acting I had ever participated in. 

“T wouldn’t sign for them,” she said, 
and was off beside the fireplace again. 

“T won't,” I answered. 

“Youse won't, I don’t think,” growled 
Shorty. “Bring the girl over, Pete. It’s 
up to her and him both now. And 
Butch’ll be gittin’ anxious at the Pot 
club.” 

I would have risen as the other ruffian 
drew the shrinking girl to a chair by 
the table opposite me, but the pistol bar- 
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rel was yet eloquent, and getting shot 
wouldn’t have mended matters, I was 
sure. 

“Onct and fer the last time, will 
youse write?” asked Shorty. 

“No,” I snapped. 

“Ask him, youse,” said Shorty to the 
girl. 


“Don’t sign, Billy Manning,” was 
what she said. 
“Hold her hand, Pete,” was _ the 


brute’s next remark, and the girl’s right 
arm was laid upon the table, Shorty’s 
pal gripping it by the wrist,- his other 
hand still training the pistol barrel at 
me. 

“Dis is what we call moral persua- 
sioning,” said Shorty, and he brought 
the glowing end of his cigar so near 
the girl’s white arm that I could see a 
spot upon the skin turn red, as if in an- 
ticipation of the burn. Once did she 
struggle and try to draw the arm away, 
but that was all. 

“Stop, you devils!” I fairly shouted 
at them. ‘Here, I’ll sign, and then hunt 
you down and kill you afterward.” 

“Dat’s all right about the killin’,” 
said Shorty, shoving over the paper. 
“Your name for Butch McMakin’s 
scrap-album is the only t’ing we’se both- 
erin’ about ter-night. De killin’ kin 
come later.” 

“Don’t do it,” pleaded the girl. “They 
don’t mean it. They wouldn’t dare 
harm any one in Neighborhood House.” 

Shorty’s pal swore horridly. “Cut 
out the gentle tactics,” he said. “We’se 
only wastin’ time.” 

Once again the girl’s arm was 
stretched across the table, and Shorty 
made a quick movement downward, the 
cigar end burying itself for a second in 
the firmly rounded flesh. The pistol 
barrel was against my forehead as they 
shoved me into my seat, and the girl 
was lying face upon the table, her shoul- 
ders trembling queerly as the lungs 
fought to take and have done with the 
air necessary for living. 

I signed then, quickly, 


and some- 


where one of the dogs found a Bible, 
and I had raised my hand to follow 
them in this mockery of oath-taking. 
Anything to get it over with quickly 
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and lift the victim of their cruelty from 
the table into consciousness. 

Shorty leered into my face as he 
reeled off the words with a sacrilegious 
relish. In the end it was too much for 
me. My upraised hand, forgetful of 
revolver, clenched into knotted fist and 
smote the grinning face of the water- 
rat. It was a joy to know that it had 
countered upon flesh that gave way and 
sank in. I remember smiling even be- 
fore something correspondingly heavy 
fell upon my own head from behind and 
sent me off into deep unremembering. 


“Oh, Billy Manning, why won’t you 
wake up?” 

I felt the touch of cold water upon 
my forehead and frowned as I opened 
my eyes and the trickle met my parted 
lids and blurred my vision. 

“He’s coming to, Norah.” 

“It’s been more than two hours, Jim- 
mie. And I simply can’t send for a 
doctor. He wouldn't like it.” 

A doctor? Who wanted a doctor? 
Not Billy Manning. This time I 
opened my eyes wide and rubbed them 
with a hand that seemed very heavy as 
I lifted it. 

“He’s all right now, Norah. 
eyes is wide open.” 

As I moved my head the back of it 
hurt me. What had they been doing 
to me, I wondered, and who was the 
wizen-faced youngster that peered into 
my face? 

“You see, dey cracked him over de 
thinker wit’ a revolver, an’ it’s made 
him a bit dotty. But he’s comin’ out of 
it all right.” 

“He’s got to come out of it before 
morning, Jimmie. And, remember, 
you're the only one that knows, and 
you're never to tell any one.” 

“Cross my heart, Norah. Even if I 
never gits de ice-cream sodys you prom- 
ised.” 

“You'll get them, Jimmie.” 

Then a soft hand rested upon my 
shoulder. In my dazed way I felt it 
trying to shake me. 

“Oh, Billy Manning, won’t you please 
wake up?” I heard a voice saying. I 
knew at last. It was the settlement 


See, his 

















girl. And as remembering wiped out 
even the hurt at the back of my head 
I struggled into sitting and glared 
about me for a glimpse of Shorty and 
his pal. 

They were not to be seen, but I did 
find a slim, brown-haired maid kneel- 
ing upon the floor beside me, while, 
standing at the foot of the couch, was 
a crippled boy of perhaps ten years, 
wearing the little nightshift in which, 
doubtless, he had been summoned from 
the up-stairs dormitory after the ruf- 
fians had left me, deeming they had 
done murder for Butch McMackin that 
night. 

How long I had been lying there I 
did not know. I do not know now. 
But it was still dark outside, and I was 
glad of that, for I might yet get back 
home under cover. 

“Norah,” I said, “I promise you that 
if I can find them I'll do my best to kill 
them. They burned your arm. I am 
not too dazed to remember that. They 
burned your arm, and I let them do it.” 

“Dey wasn’t from de Kitchen,” said 
Jimmie from my feet. ‘An’ when Butch 
McMackin finds out dat dey broke into 
Neighborhood House, de town won’t 
be big enough to hold “em. Even Butch 
wouldn’t stand for turnin’ his own 
tricks off in de settlement.” 

“T’m so glad you’re awake,” said the 
girl. “I didn’t dare go for a doctor, 
for I knew you wouldn’t want any one 
to know, and then there’s-—there’s——~” 

“IT know, Norah,” I interrupted. 
“You’re right. There’s you. And I’m 
not badly hurt. Come here and let me 
see your arm.” 

“No,” said the girl. “Jimmie band- 
aged it for me and it’s nothing.” 

“It’s worse dan de way I got burned 
wit’ a sky-rocket last Fourth,” corrected 
the cripple, looking at her reproach- 
fully. “Dem cigar burns is de worst 
kind, but dere’s witch-hazel on it now, 
an’ she’s a brick, all right, Billy Man- 
ning.” 

“Oh, hush, Jimmie!” 

“You're right, Jimmie. She’s a brick, 
is Norah,” said I. “Girl, do you know 
you’ve done to-night what no other girl 
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I’ve ever known would have done— 
told me not to give in when they were 
threatening you?” 

“T was scared to death all the time.” 

“You're the only girl I’ve ever known 
who’d have done what Molly Pitcher 
did and have thought nothing of it. 
But, then, you probably never heard of 
Molly Pitcher.” My head was split- 
ting, and I laughed rather idiotically. 
“Even Molly didn’t have a water-rat 
burn her with a cigar,” I finished. 

“Oh, please don’t faint again!” 
pleaded the girl, patting my arm. “It’s 
time for you to go home. Jimmie is 
going with you. And the paper is here 
all right. They thought they had killed 
you when they left you, and I found 
it lying on the floor.” 

She put the soiled bit of writing in 
my hand, and my pulses throbbed as I 
regarded it. After all, I was to get out 
of this night with a saved face. And 
as the crippled youngster at her com- 
mand limped off to dress, with a final 
caution not to disturb the other chil- 
dren, I staggered to my feet and, going 
over to the table, sat down upon the 
chair from which—a century ago, it 
seemed—I had looked at a girl with a 
burned arm, her head pressed upon the 
wood. My brain was whirling, what 
with the impress of Shorty’s pal’s re- 
volver upon my cerebellum and the 
strangeness of it all. But after a while 
I felt a tugging at my elbow, and the 
cripple led me to the door, thrusting my 
hat into my hand. 

At the threshold I turned to the girl, 
who was standing by the table. Her 
bandaged arm stung me into doing 
what I did. I remember I lurched 
over toward her, acting very much as 
a drunken man would have done. The 
little Irish settlement servant did not 
move. Instead she stood staring at me 
with a queer smile. 

“It’s probably not at all real,” I said. 
“T’ll get awake in the morning, and 
find that it’s just been nightmare and 
nothing else. But one doesn’t like to 
fail to do things, even in dreams.’”” 

I kissed her once, and once again, 
while the cripple pulled at my coat. 
Her lips did not draw away from mince. 
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“That’s only a dream kiss, so you 
mustn’t be angry, Norah,” I said. 

“I’m dreaming, too,’ she replied. 
“And, Billy Manning, I’m not at all 
angry.” 

“And this really isn’t Neighborhood 
House, you know, but Next-to-Heav- 
en,” said I. 

“A place you'll never be able to find 
the way to again,” she answered, gen- 
tly freeing herself. 


“Norah,” I remarked, conscious that 


between them they were leading me to 
the door and past the overturned um- 
brella-stand—“Norah, if ever I marry 
a girl she’ll be just like you. She'll 
have brown hair and brown eyes, and 
she’ll be brave—brave as Molly Pitch- 
er.” 
“Good night, Billy Manning,” said 
the girl. Jimmie had me at last upon 
the sidewalk. 

“Good night, Norah—Molly,” said 
I. Then I began to sing: ; 


Oh, Judy Flanagan, 
Here’s Micky Hannigan. 


“Shut up, you dope,” piped Jimmie 
in my ear—the door of Neighborhood 
House had shut. “Youse’ll be gittin’ 
de cops onter us. Now, where do youse 
live? I'll show youse de way to go 
home.” 

I recall but little after that. After 
telling the cripple where my rooms 
were, I was conscious of being piloted 
within my own doorway, and of hear- 
ing the boy say to the night hall porter : 
“No, he ain’t pie-eyed. He’s had a fall, 
and you’d better git a doctor ter look 
at de back of his head.” When the man 
would have questioned the youngster 
further, the cripple, handicapped as he 
was by his leg-brace, flitted out of the 
hall and was lost in the dark. 

“Where did you find him?” the porter 
asked me, as he led me to the elevator. 

“Oh, he came from Next-to-Heav- 
en,” said I blithely, and began singing 
again. 

“Gee! He’s gone clean nutty,” said 
the elevator boy, and he had to unlock 
my apartment door for me. 


When they let Sherwood in to see 
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me, he looked at me queerly as they 
propped me up on the pillows. “What 
sort of a game is this, Billy?” he asked. 
“They sent for me before the doctor 
came—phoned me to come up from the 
Alpine. Luckily I hadn’t turned in yet. 
And I stripped you of those East Side 
glad rags, and had you between the 
sheets before the sawbones came in.” 

“Where did you put them?” I asked 
weakly. 

“Rolled ’em up and tucked ’em away 
in the closet. They’re intact.” 

“And no going through the pockets ?” 
I was remembering that.written pledge 
to Butch McMackin. 

“All the skeletons are in the closet 
with the duds and those yellow shoes. 
I find it hard to forgive the yellow 
shoes, Billy.” 

Sherwood was trying to laugh, but 
behind his gay banter I read that I had 
been near the verge. ‘You just shaved 
brain-fever, old fellow, and you’re com- 
ing out to Hazelhurst for a bit of a 
house-party next week—only two or 
three people, you know—to rest up and 
get fit for work again.” 

“For work?” I reflected that I had 
one or two things to do. “I want to 
tell.you somethirfg about the primaries, 
Fred,” I said. “When I keeled over 
last night I had some things in my mind 
as well as in my clothes. Tell the com- 
mittee that Butch McMackin is go- 
in ” 





“He isn’t going to, Billy. He’s gone 
and done it,” said Sherwood. ‘Good 
government in the Kitchen district 
went up like a rocket, and when the red 
and green balls fizzled out only the 
burned stick came back. That was four 
days ago.” 

“You mean ?” said I, with fore- 
boding of what he would say. 

“T mean,” said my friend, hammer- 
ing away at my pillows, “that the 
primaries are ancient history, and they 
‘done us dirt,’ as they say at the ‘Pot’ 
club.” 

“Fred, 





old man,” said I, with a 


groan, “then don’t tell the committee 
anything, and I’ll kiss good-by to that 
commissionership I saw looming over 
the horizon when I fancied we’d carry 














the district. But it was bad luck, that’s 
all; rotten bad luck. For there were 
some secrets of Butch McMackin’s that 
were mine for the telling. And they 
won't keep, even on ice, for another 
year.” 

“That accounts for the Coney Island 
togs,” said Sherwood, beginning to see 
through a glass darkly. 

“That accounts for nothing, Freddie. 
I'm going to sleep.” 

“And Tl pick you up Thursday 
afternoon in time to get the four o’clock 
express from Christopher Street,” said 
Sherwood. “Helen is going to extend 
special favors to you. You won’t have 
to play bridge. It’s part caution and 
part consideration. Cracked heads, still 
in the vinegar and brown paper stage, 
don’t make good partners for genuine 
devotees of the game.” 

By Wednesday I was up and out and 
had my first breakfast at the club since 
Neighborhood House. I got into a 
hansom afterward, and about eleven I 
was mounting the well-remembered 
steps, noting that the brass plate was 
brightly polished now. “They’re all 
back from Next-to-Heaven,” I thought, 
and asked to see Mrs. Trainor, an en- 
tirely different settlement maid from 
Norah ushering me into the same room 
where I had played the game with 
Butch MeMackin’s envoys, and_ had 
won, and then had lost. 

Mrs. Trainor, a sweet, motherly soul 
she was, could make but little out of 
my somewhat rambling inquiries. She 
looked at me strangely once or twice, 
and I finished my questions hurriedly. 

“There was a maid called ‘Norah,’ ” 
she said, “but she left us as soon as we 
came back from our summer place on 
Long Island.” 

“And you've a crippled lad named 
Jimmie,” I ventured. “A friend of 
mine, some one that knew the boy’s fa- 
ther, asked me to look after the little 
fellow.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mrs. Trainor, 
and she went up-stairs, the clumping of 
a heavy leg-brace sounding in the hall- 
way a few moments afterward. 

“If I might see the little chap 
alone——” I suggested; and the good 
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woman, eying me half suspiciously, 
shut the door behind the youngster who 
entered, gazing at me with utter unrec- 
ognition until the latch had clicked. 

“Now, you little red cross ambulance 
corps, where is she?” said I. 

“Huh! Youse is out all right again, 
hey ?” 

“T’m grateful to you for playing the 
chaperon, Jimmie.” 

“What’s dat? Youse is tryin’ to 
string me,” said the boy, slowly taking 
from me the bill that I had in my fin- 
gers. 

“Jimmie, you little stool-pigeon,” | 
said, lifting him, brace and all, into my 
lap, the hard lines fading from his pain- 
worn face as I petted him, and my 
heart really going out to the tenement 
waif—“Jimmie, you know what I want 
you to tell me.” 

“Youse wants ter know where Norah 


is f 


“That’s what I want to know,” | 
said. “I never wanted to know any- 
thing half so badly in my life.” 

“She knowed you’d be around when 
you got well.” 

“Yes, Jimmie? What else?” 

“And youse gits your fiver back 
again,” said the boy, shoving the bit of 
paper toward me. “Fer she says: ‘Jim- 
mie, ‘when he comes, fer he will 
come oe 

“She knew it,” I said. 

“*When Billy Manning comes,’ she 
says—— 

“Did she say 
asked. 

“Of course she did. 
name?” asked the boy. 

“Go on, kid,” I urged. 

“*Tell him I’ve gone ter another job, 
an’ I won't be back.’ ” 

“Ts that all?’ A rush of anger 
swept over me to think that this plucky 
little servant should try to cheat me 
out of. repaying her for her bravery. 

“Dat’s pretty nearly all,” said the 
boy. “She says yer kin see her, mebbe, 
next summer, if youse comes ter Next- 
to-Heaven.”” 

I set the child upon his crippled 
legs. “You’re a good boy, Jimmie. 
You can keep a secret.” 





‘Billy Manning’?” 1 


Ain't dat yer 
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“Say,” said the boy, staring at me 
with the light of an old man’s cunning 
in his shriveled face—‘“say, I never 
knowed it before. Youse is stuck on 
her fer what she done that night.” 

“Jimmie,” I answered, “I hadn’t put 
it into that many words. But maybe 
you're telling the truth.” 

In the hallway I ran across Mrs. 
Trainor. “He’s a plucky youngster,” 
said I. “I think I’d like to have a good 
surgeon look him over after a while. 
[’ll come in again.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Manning,” 
said the head worker; and she waved 
me almost a deferential adieu from the 
door-step. 

They put me to bed at Hazelhurst 
after supper in my room, regardless of 
my protests at being labeled invalid. 
But I was down with the rest at break- 
fast, and found a half-dozen pleasant 
folk, including Rawlins Richardson, 
good and sunburned from his month at 
“Rough-House”; Bobbie Darrell, his 
wife, Phil Battersby, and Madge Star- 
rett. 

“I’m awfully obliged for the loan of 
your rifle,” said Richardson, after I’d 
been properly petted and placed in my 
chair upon Mrs. Sherwood’s left. 
“You’d better have stayed and gone in 
with Ammi.” 

“Steady old Ammi,” I-rejoined. “I 
can see him and his canoe now. Do 
you know that I’ve been with that 
guide through the carry past Fawn 
Lake 2 

“Take your coffee, Billy, like a good 
little boy,” interrupted Sherwood. 
“Norah’s waiting to give me the other 
cup.” 

I looked up, and at my shoulder, a 
tray held out before her, stood the 
Neighborhood House girl, that deli- 
cious rose-red in her cheeks deepening 
every second, but with eyes lifted over 
my head toward the breakfast-room 
window. 

Mechanically I took the cup, and as 
the girl moved to go toward Sherwood, 
her glance met mine for the briefest 
moment. What I read in hers I was 





not sure of, whether it was terror or a 
pleading to let things be forgotten. At 
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all events, my hand wavered and then 
sagged, the coffee drenching the linen 
before me and the broken china litter- 
ing the floor. 

“Poor old Billy! he’s not himself 
yet,” said Madge Starrett, helping me 
mop up the brown fluid, while the maid, 
having handed Sherwood his cup, im- 
passively placed a double thickness of 
napkin over the stains. 

“T say,” I stammered, “I’m not fit 
to be out of the nursery. I drop things 
too easily.” 

“We'll see if you’ve forgotten how to 
clutch a driver,” said my host comfort- 
ingly. “It’s a grand day for golf.” 

It was not until late afternoon that I 
had the chance to slip around to the 
stables and interview Bailey. 

“Bailey,” I said, fidgeting about un- 
easily, for the average groom has no 
intuition to help out in awkward mo- 
ments, “I want you to do something for 
me, and forget it afterward.” 

“Very good, Mr. Manning,” said the 
man, touching his gray forelock. 

“Take this note to Norah. There will 
be no answer. It’s sofnme news about 
her crippled cousin, Jimmie. I saw him 
in Neighborhood House before I left 
town.” 

“To Norah?” repeated Bailey. 

“The maid -who waited on table at 
breakfast,” I said. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said the groom; “the 
new servant.” 

It was a clumsy, undignified thing, 
this establishing iines of secret com- 
munication with the servants’ quarters. 
I winced as Bailey strode obediently 
off, wondering what the old groom 
thought of me—me, Billy Manning, 
sending notes to a housemaid at some- 
body’s country-place. But I had to see 
the girl, meant to meet her for ten min- 
utes at a rarely used lane-turn back 
of the greenhouses, and then plead 
business and the necessity of getting 
back to town to my hostess at dinner. 

Somehow I evaded the others at four, 
and was off for my tryst, a feeling of 
self-distrust pervading me. Well, to- 
morrow I would go back to town, turn 
over a new leaf, peg away at the law, 
and—there she was, the slim figure in 


” 














black reproducing vividly the scene 
around the table, with Shorty and his 
fellow-brute dominating the tableaux. 

She turned as she heard me, and what 
she read in my eyes I do not know, for 
she moved away, as if afraid. 

“Jimmie gave me your message,” I 
said. 

“Then you’ve been?” 

“T went as soon as I could stand,” 
] said. “I went, and you knew I would. 
\Was it kind of you to run away with- 
out letting me come back to say ‘thank 
you’?” But she would not speak. 

“Norah,” I said, “a man doesn’t for- 
get the sort of things that happened at 
Neighborhood House. He never for- 
gets them.” 

“Nor” There was a quiver of the 
girl’s mouth. Again she was moving 
away from me. “Better forget them 
than forget himself,” she said. 

The doctor was right. A man with 
a patched-up head has no right to pro- 
ject himself among people of normal 
health. And I began to feel things 
go round and round, as they had done 
that night Jimmie saw me home. To 
my wonderment, I found the girl was 
kneeling upon the turf beside me. And, 
joy of all joys, Norah’s arm was around 
my neck, and I heard her saying: “Oh, 
Billy Manning, please don’t faint!” 

When I opened my eyes she was 


gone. I was sitting propped against a 
tree, with Bailey regarding me solici- 
tously. 


“You're feeling better, sir?” inquired 
the groom, assisting me to rise. 

I have no excuse to offer, save that, 
as I have said, I was by no means my- 
self. As I leaned on Bailey’s arm, and 
we moved past the greenhouses, I re- 
marked: “Bailey, I wouldn’t swear to 
it, but I am morally certain that Norah 
kissed me.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the groom. 
“Be careful, sir, there’s a rough bit of 
grass just ahead.” 

A bath and a quiet slipping into my 
dinner-clothes composed me sufficiently 
to let me map out my campaign. It 
was insanity. My friends would always 
say that my accident had superinduced 
softening of the brain. The Sherwoods 
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would probably call in the nearest doc- 
tor and send for sanitarium pros- 
pectuses. But it had to be done. Thank 
Heaven I had few or no relatives to 
mourn my forgetfulness of “class.” 

“You’re in love with a_ tenement 

servant-girl, Billy,’ I recall saying 
aloud, while knotting my tie in front 
of the mirror, regarding myself very 
steadily, and rejoicing to note that my 
reflected stare did not quail before its 
counterpart. “You’re going to do 
something a cut more beneath you than 
running off with an actress. It may be 
paresis, Billy. It may be wreck, ruin, 
and remorse, but, if the girl will look 
at you, you'll ask her to marry you this 
night, if you have to do it in the butler’s 
pantry while she’s cleaning the silver, 
and with Bailey and the cook looking 
on.” 
Sherwood was alone in the library. 
“Tom,” I said, “I'll be leaving for town 
the first train, and you'll probably very 
properly refuse to give me any dinner. 
But I’m going to do it.” 

He stared at me in surprise. “Man— 
silly,” he exclaimed—‘“you’ve been act- 
ing like a lunatic ever since breakfast. 
It’s back to a hospital you go. You’re 
not well enough yet to be out of bed.” 

“Tom,” I remarked, holding out my 
hand, “I’m going to ask Norah to mar- 
ry me.” 

“Norah!” he gasped. 

“Your new  housemaid,” said I. 
“And for God’s sake don’t try to stop 
me. I'll get ugly if you try to stop 
me. You can send me home. I’m go- 
ing home, anyway. There are a whole 
lot of things behind this that you can’t 
and never will understand.” 

He was beside me, thumping my 
shoulders. “Billy, dear old man; Bil- 
ly!” he said. 

But he got no further, for there was 
laughter upon the stairs, and his wife 
called to him. “Fred,” she cried, “come 
here and make Norah Marston go down 
to dinner. She’s balking like our new 
phaeton pony. And I’ve told her there’s 
such a nice man I want her to meet.” 

They were probably watching me, to 
see how I weathered it—that is, all of 
them save the girl. No matter, I did 
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not know within 
hearing. 

For down the staircase came the girl 
of Neighborhood House, in black, but 
trailing black silk and lace now, her 
head thrown back and the rose-red hue 
of our night—the night with Butch 
McMackin’s envoys—flaming over 
brow and cheeks to the line of the soft 
brown hair. Very slowly, looking at 
me almost doubtfully, she came, her 
little slippers trying each polished step 
as if uncertain of its safety. 

Was it my head again, and was this 
the final picture of the nightmares of 
the last week ? 

I did not 


they were sight or 


really know until Helen 
Sherwood fluttered to me and whis 
pered: “It was fair enough, Billy. Re 
member you began the amateur the- 
atricals yourself. Norah’s fad is col- 
lege settlement. She spends a week at 
Neighborhood House every now and 
then. And she didn’t know you were 
coming to Hazelhurst until she got 
here. When she heard she acted so 
queerly and wanted to go home; then I 
made her tell me the story, and I made 
her play the game out, too.” 

They were gone then, all save the 
maid of the tenements and I. For the 
first time since the beginning my brain 
ceased racketing, and everything seemed 
very long ago as I sat down one step 
below her. 

“There 
Norah,” 

"Yes, 


isn’t any 
I began. 
” 

I know. 


use in saying it, 
“You know.” 


“And you are really the 
hood girl?” 


Neighbor- 
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“Oh, Billy Manning, this will prove 
it.” She drew away the lace from the 
left arm, and I saw the mark of 
Shorty’s cigar burn—a cruel scar. 
pressed my lips to it reverently. 

“And so I’ve got to Next-to-Heaven, 
after all,” said I. “I thought it was 
down on Long Island. Jimmie told me 
I might find you there.” 

“Dear little Jimmie! We 
ways look after Jimmie.” 

“There’s one thing more, Norah.” 

“Yes, Billy?” 

“T asked Bailey, but he didn’t know.” 

“Bailey ?” 

“He seemed to 
though.” 

Likely ?” 

“That you kissed me before you left 
ime by the greenhouses.” 

“Billy !” 

“Did you?” 

Helen Sherwood was upon the library 
threshold. “Won’t you please come in 
to dinner?” she called to us. 

“T can’t,” wailed Rawlins Richard- 
son from somewhere above us. “I’m 
marooned upon the landing, with my 
eyes shut and my fingers in my ears.” 

The Neighborhood girl and I arose. 





shall al- 


think it likely, 


“Never mind the others,” I said. “Did 
you, Norah?” 

“That's telling.” 

“But this is ‘Next-to-Heaven,’ you 
know.” 

“Well, then—perhaps,” said Norah. 

“And Butch McMackin,” I re- 


marked decidedly, as we took the last 
step together—“Butch McMackin shall 
have cards.” 



























































N the still heat of an 
October = afternoon, 
Ramon Pedro Jesus 
Maria Ramirez sat in 
the shade and gazed 
at his horse, which 
stood in the sun. The 
gaze of Ramon Pe- 
dro was full of disgust, and his dissat- 
isfaction was easily understood when 
one looked at the horse. 

Which is to say that the horse of 
Ramon Pedro Jesus Maria Ramirez 
was gaunt, angular and ill-conditioned ; 
lumps were upon his legs, a vast and 
comprehensive saddle gall overspread 
his back, and upon pretty nearly every 
square foot of his hide one or more 
wire cuts were visible. These “points” 
were not rendered any more attractive 
by the animal’s habit of standing with 
his head between his legs in an apparent 
stupor—an appearance which was be- 
lied by his trick of laying back his ears 
and squinting out of the whites of his 
eyes when any one approached near, 
enough to promise an opportunity for 
kicking or biting. In color he was a 
dirty gray, which, added to the fact 
that his coat knew neither brush nor 
currycomb, gave him a mildewed ap- 
pearance. His tail, a mere wisp of 
frayed hair, looked not unlike a worn- 
out feather-duster. His mane, equally 
sparse and straggling, had gaps in it 
as if rats had gnawed it away. 

Ramon Pedro Jesus Maria Ramirez 
continued to regard this animal with 
increasing disapproval. 

“Certainly,” he declared, “this is the 
most wretched beast between the ocean 
and San Bernardino. Never have I 
seen another one like him. He has all 
the sores of a Guadalajara beggar and 
the wickedness of the devil. And I 
traded my pinto pony to Francisco 
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Garcia for this limping devil and a gal- 
lon of wine to boot. Behold, the wine 
is already gone, and now I have noth- 
ing to show for my pinto pony save this 
spavined rascal and a racking headache. 
Z-z-zut! how my head aches, and how 
extremely drunk I must have been thus 
to allow Francisco Garcia to swindle 
me! Never again can I show my face 
where horses are traded. It is the will 
of Heaven that I shall be a fool.” 

With these bitter reflections Ramon 
Pedro lapsed into silence. Behind him 
towered up the rugged outlines of the 
Sierra Madres, their sides covered with 
a dull brownish gray growth of under- 
brush, reduced almost to tinder by the 
unceasing fervor of the California sun. 
At his feet lay the San Gabriel valley, 
stretching away for miles in a vista of 
orange grove and vineyard and barley 
field, with the Puente hills guarding its 
southern border. Off in the shimmer- 
ing haze which hung over the Pacific 
he could see the twin peaks of Santa 
Catalina Island, and to the east Temes- 
cal and “Old Baldy” reared their heads 
above their lesser neighbors. It was a 
beautiful and inspiring landscape, but 
it possessed no charm for Ramon Pedro 
Jesus Maria Ramirez. 

He passed his hand tenderly over his 
aching head and arose from the shade 
of the eucalyptus, where he had been 


sitting. He gave a tug at the rope 
halter. 

“Come, son of perdition!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Come with me to Los An- 


geles, where I may at least get some- 
thing for your hide, though even that is 
next to worthless. Come with me till 
I borrow a blanket to put upon your 
back, that I may ride you to the place 
where good-for-nothing horses are 
killed and made into soap. Ah-h-h! 
Put not your ears back at me, evil beast, 
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lest I cut a club from this cypress hedge 
and break your ribs. See to it that you 
play no tricks. It is bad enough ig 

A laugh interrupted this adjuration. 
Oatley, riding up from the valley on 
his well-bred combination horse, drew 
rein in the road before Ramon Pedro 
and gave way to mirth. 

“Where on earth did you get him, 
Ramon?” he demanded, throwing a leg 
over the horn of his saddle and settling 
down to a humorously critical inspec- 
tion of the Mexican’s horse. “I’ve seen 
a good many caballos in my fifty-odd 
years of travel through this vale of 
tears, but you’ve certainly picked up 
something that beats them all. In the 
name of todos santos, where did you 
dig him up?” 

“IT get him at San Gabriel,” replied 
the Mexican, grinning and shewing a 
flash of white teeth. “I trade my pinto 
for him. I get him from Francisco 
Garcia.” 

“The worst thief of a Mexican horse- 
trader south of the Tehachepi,” de- 
clared Oatley promptly. “Yet you’re 
no slouch yourself, Ramon. How did 
he let you in for this plug? Your pinto 
wasn’t the worst thing I ever saw, 
even if he did have a jack that did him 
no good and a lump on the stifle-joint 
that did him no better. Oh, Ramon, 
Ramon, that I should have lived to see 
you done up this way! How did he 
work you?” 

“IT was drunk,” declared the Mexi- 
can with much self-abasement. 

“Don’t I know that?” said Oatley 
amiably. “You’re always drunk when 
you go to San Gabriel, but I will say 
for you that you can trade horses just 
as well drunk as sober. There must 
have been something else to this job. 
What was it?” 

The Mexican removed his sombrero 
and scratched his head in evident em- 
barrassment. He shifted from one foot 
to the other. Finally he produced a 
bag of tobacco and a piece of rice pa- 
per and rolled a cigarette with one 
hand, holding the halter with the other. 
The feat is impressive to tenderfoots, 
but it had no novelty for Oatley. He 
could do it himself. 
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“Out with it,” he insisted, as Ramon 
hesitated, evidently meditating a_ lie. 
“How did he land you?” 

“Well, he—he—Garcia tell me this 
hoss is Pico!” fairly shouted the Mexi- 
can, half ashamed and half defiant. “So 


I was drunk and I believe him. Now 
you laugh more.” 
Oatley did not laugh, however. On 


the contrary, the broad grin he had 
worn disappeared at the name “Pico,” 


‘and he turned a keen glance upon the 


wretched-looking brute that stood in 
the sunshine, a very caricature of a 
horse. He swung himself to the ground 
and inspected the animal closely, run- 
ning his hands over the long, sinewy 
legs despite vicious efforts at biting 
and kicking by the owner of the legs. 
He looked for and found a star-shaped 
scar under the ragged mane and noted 
a triple notch in the left ear. Then he 
turned to Ramon Pedro and remarked 
with evident amazement: 

“T’'ll be damned if it isn’t Pico! 
Now, how did Francisco Garcia get 
him, and, having got him, how did he 
come to let go of him? He must have 
been drunker than you, after all—eh, 
Ramon?” 

The Mexican said nothing, and Oat- 
ley fell into thought as he stood with 
his bridle thrown over his arm, staring 
at the mangy, gray brute. 

For Pico was—or, rather, had been 
—a name to conjure with among Mexi- 
cans and among Americans who knew 
Mexicans—and Oatley knew Mexicans. 
The Pico horse had been foaled down 
Guaymas way ten years or so before. 
He was not thoroughbred, though some- 
where in his ancestry there must have 
been good blood. He was just plain 
“bronk,” though built pretty heavy be- 
hind—ugly, vicious, irredeemably mean. 

But Santa’ Maria, and likewise holy 
San Pedro, how he could run a mile! 

He had cleaned out a large propor- 
tion of the male population of the States 
of Sonora and Chihuahua through his 
singular combination of amazing speed 
and ludicrous ungainliness. He was 


simply impossible to look at, yet at his 
own distance he was impossible to head. 
As a result, mucho dinero went glim- 
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mering. The bull-ring and likewise the 
combat of cocks languished when Pico 
was in the neighborhood. His owners 
carried off all the money, leaving none 
for the bulls and the fighting-cocks. 

Caramba! They were the offspring 
of Satan, those men who campaigned 
Pico through the length and breadth 
of northwestern Mexico. Yet, in the 
course of time, the devices of these 
wicked ones became unavailing. People 
knew Pico in any disguise, and they 
simply would not bet against him. So 
that his appearances at fiestas and sim- 
ilar gatherings where horse-races were 
run became fewer and fewer, and final- 
ly ceased altogether. Pico dropped out 
of sight. 

Oatley, in his yearly visits to Sonora, 
had neither seen him nor heard of him 
for years, and had deemed him dead or 
pulling a cart somewhere. Yet here the 
old villain stood before him, as ugly, 
as vicious, and presumably as speedy 
as ever—for it was not mere tradition, 
but actual history, that the worse Pico 
looked the faster he could travel. 

How had he come there, asked Oat- 
ley of himself, and what should be 
done with him? There must be some 
way of making money out of the old 
“ringer,” and Oatley needed money just 
then. The vineyard was mortgaged 
clear up to the top bunch of grapes. 
He had lost money on his oranges. The 
bank was ominously non-committal as 
to the prospect for an extension. Oat- 
ley surely needed money. Yet there 
stood Pico, and, like Thrale’s brewery, 
Pico represented the potentiality of 
riches. But how to utilize him—how to 
turn the potentiality into an actuality? 

Oatley meditated, and as he meditated 
the sound of voices reached his ear. His 
brow darkened. As if his other worries 
were not enough, his daughter had 
chosen to take a fancy to a dapper 
young New Yorker—a “tourist,” a “ten- 
derfoot,” a winter visitor who dawdled 
around the hotel when he was not ri- 
ding about the country on a bucking 
bronco from the big Santa Bonita 
ranch. 

The fellow could ride—Oatley ac- 
knowledged that ungrudgingly—but he 
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was otherwise “heap no good,” as Oat- 
ley phrased it. He sucked the. handle 
of a hunting-crop. He went bare- 
headed. He wore English riding- 
breeches. Oatley spat out of the corner 
of his mouth whenever he saw young 
Crutcher, and here came Crutcher on 
the Santa Bonita bucker, and with him 
rode Julia Oatley, daughter of the gods, 
Diana in a riding-habit—bronze hair, 
brown eyes, a face like that of Georgi- 
ana of Devonshire—smiling, happy. 
No wonder Crutcher couldn't keep his 
eyes off her, except when he was de- 
feating efforts to buck him into the apri- 
cot grove of Samuel Randolph Gordon 
Wickliffe—Samuel, etc., being the local 
Pooh-bah, who had as many avocations 
as he bore Christian names. 

Oatley scowled frankly as the two 
rode up, and he scowled again when 
Crutcher, reining the bucker up on his 
haunches in workmanlike fashion, sur- 
veyed the horse of Ramon Pedro Jesus 
Maria Ramirez and observed languidly : 

“Thinkin’ of buyin’ him, Mr. Oatley ? 
Er—er—a little low in flesh, isn’t he?” 

Oatley grunted. 

“And yet,” continued Crutcher, run-« 
ning his eye over the subject of con- 
versation, “there’s been stuff in that old 
dog in his time. Do you know, Mr. 
Oatley, that if you forget this fellow’s 
confounded homeliness he has the cut 
of a race-horse ?” 

For the first time since their ac- 
quaintance began Oatley regarded 
Crutcher with approval. 

“You sabe hoss quite a few, son,” he 
declared. “I didn’t think it was in you. 
But you’re right. This fellow has been 
a race-horse, and from what I know of 
him I'd be willing to put downmy dinero 
on him still if there was any chance of 
getting him into a good thing. That’s 
the trouble. Nothing doing at any of 
the tracks on the coast for two months 
to come.” 

“Why not enter him in this neighbor- 
hood free-for-all for gentleman jockeys 
and their mounts over at Elmwood 
week after next?” said Crutcher. “Old 
Palmy Goodwin hangs up nothing but 
a pewter cup, but there ought to be a 
chance to get down a bet or two. If 
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there’s anything at all doing this fellow 
ought to be as good as fifty to one on 
his looks alone.” 

“T hadn’t heard of this Elmwood fes- 
tivity,” said Oatley pensively.. “Last I 
heard of Palmy he was a short length 
ahead of a constable with an execution 
for twenty-five dollars. Must have sold 
a colt. So he’s hangin’ up cups, is he? 
Hum! This doin’s will be on Palmy’s 
training track, I suppose. All the hot 
sports from the beaches, all the remit- 
tance men on this part of the coast, and 
all Goodwin’s lady friends will be on 
hand. Say, Crutcher, there might be 
a little money in that race if we could 
win it with this caballo viejo, and I be- 
lieve we could. But who’d we get to 
ride him? Are you up to it?” 

Crutcher yawned slightly. 
—I think so.” 

“Ever ride a race?” 

“Y-e-e-s, a few. Ever hear of Top- 
liffe ?” 

“Topliffe, the steeplechase jockey ” 

“Y-e-e-s; I’m he. Topliffe’s my ri- 
ding name.” 

e Oatley all but sat down in the road. 
Then he rose to the situation. 

“By Moses, Topliffe—Crutcher, I 
mean-——we'll skin ’em proper. See here, 
we must get the Mexican to sign the 
plug over to you, so that the entry will 
be straight and regular. Then we'll 
take him to a quiet place I know of over 
near Del Monte and do our training on 
the quiet—and he doesn’t need much 
training, either. But here’s a consid- 
eration,” he continued, his face falling. 
“Will they let you ride? Won’t they 
disqualify you as a professional ?” 

Crutcher smiled cheerfully. “I guess 
not. Topliffe, owing to certain per- 
sonal and family reasons, is a rather 
pronounced brunette. Crutcher, as you 
see, is a fair article of a natural blond. 
Besides, a mustache and pointed beard 
make a considerable difference in a 
man’s appearance. No, they'll not dis- 
qualify me.” 

Oatley regarded the young man with 
admiration. “Julia,” he demanded, 


“Er—er 


, 


turning to his daughter with an air of 
‘injury, “have you known right along 
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that this young man’s name is Top- 
liffe back on the Eastern race-tracks ?” 
The young woman smiled. “Well, 
I've known it quite awhile,” she said. 
Crutcher smiled back at her. Oatley 
caught the smile and grunted. 
“Ramon!” The Mexican was alert 
enough. “You sabe what we’ve been 
talking about? You want to go in 
with us and see what we can do with 
this caballo? You keep sober, hey? 
By thunder, I'll wear a quirt out on 
you if you don’t. Hum! You sabe 
the old Branthwaite ranch by Del 
Monte? Take this Pico horse over 
there. Stop at my place and get a 
blanket—get two blankets, one for the 
caballo and one for you. Vamose!” 


Pung! 

Ramon Pedro Jesus Maria Ramirez, 
dozing in the shade of the adobe stable 
on the Branthwaite place, started to 
his feet as something struck the wall 
above his head and sent down a little 
whiff of dust upon his calico shirt. 
Crutcher, who was rubbing down the 
horse Pico in the stable-yard—a job he 
entrusted to nobody else—heard the 
dull thud and looked around. 

“Z-z-z-ut!” exclaimed the Mexican, 
springing to his feet; “they shoot at 
me!” 

Crutcher dropped his cloth and curry- 
comb and led the horse around to the 
back of the stable, the Mexican follow- 
ing. 

“They shoot at me,” he repeated, an- 
grily. “Ah, that Garcia, hey?” 

Crutcher led the horse into the stable 
and then turned upon his companion 
with some impatience. 

“They shoot, my Mexican friend, but 
not at you—nor at me, either, for that 
matter. Can’t you see that they’re af- 
ter our prize-winner again? 

“This,” he continued, speaking more 
to himself than to the Mexican—“this 
is one way of ‘getting at’ a horse that 
I’ve never before been up against. The 
fellow that fired that shot may be a 
mile away; at least, I heard no report. 
It is interesting, but not altogether 
agreeable.” 
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He glanced at the hole made by the 
bullet. 

“This ‘dobe isn’t much protection 
against that sort of thing,” he went on, 
“and certainly the situation grows 
strenuous. Since the amiable Garcia 
tried to revoke on the horse trade and 
get this Pico animal back—having dis- 
covered that we had patched him up and 
entered him for Goodwin’s cup—life 
has not been an unmixed joy around 
these premises. Twice I have shot at 
furtive-looking citizens lurking around 
at night. Last night I was obliged to 
hammer the head off a Mexican gen- 
tleman who actually got into the stable 
with a bottle of dope and a string of 
catgut. Nice, genteel party that, and 
knows a thing or two. Ought to do 
well down at Sheepshead with> proper 
training. This latest dodge requires 
consideration. Sefior Garcia and his 
employer, whom I suspect to be the 
gilded Mr. Allison, who fancies me 
considerably less than he likes Julia 
Oatley, evidently don’t want Pico to 
start. They will kill him if they can’t 
do the trick any other way. In a case 
of this kind, and with the race only 
a few days off, it looks like my next 
move. I wonder if I can think a way 
out of this proposition.” 

Crutcher sat down upon an upturned 
water-bucket and thonght hard for half- 
an-hour. When he arose his gaze fell 
upon Ramon Pedro Jesus Maria Rami- 
rez, who was again dozing in the shade. 
Crutcher threw the water-bucket at him. 

“Pleasant sort of a citizen to leave 
on guard, with Garcia and his friends 
probably lying out in the brush waiting 
for another chance at the horse. Oh, 
for a white man that could and would 
stay awake, and shoot, if necessary !” 

As if Providence had heard and an- 
swered his prayer, there came down the 
sandy road on a loping bronco not a 
white man, but a white woman. In her 
left hand she held the reins and in her 
right hand she carried a light Win- 
chester rifle. Her hair streamed out 
from beneath her fore-and-aft cap, and 
she shook the rifle playfully at Crutcher 
as she drew rein at the gate of the 
adobe corral. 
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“Come out and hunt jacks!” she 
cried, as Crutcher hastened to the gate. 
“T’ve a belt full of thirty-two-caliber 
cartridges, and I’m going to complete 
your education by teaching you to shoot 
a jack-rabbit running—not with a shot- 
gun, but with a rifle. Tie up my pony 
and come along!” 

Crutcher laughed, but quickly grew 
serious. 

“I’m _ sorry, Miss Julia,” he said, 
raising his cap, “but I can’t leave the 
stable until your father comes. I wish 
to goodness he’d come in a hurry, too. 
They've been trying to get at Pico 


again to-day—been shooting at him 
from the chaparral. Now, it’s abso- 


lutely necessary that I should go to 
Los Angeles this afternoon, yet I can’t 
leave the horse in the care of this in- 
fernal Mexican. He goes to sleep 
quicker than anything I ever saw. He's 
a perfect humming top. Lord! I wish 
your father would come,” he repeated, 
“or that some good, honest American 
would happen along with a rifle like 
that of yours. I’ve simply got to go to 
Los Angeles.” 

“Can’t I go in your place?” inquired 
Julia Oatley. “Is it something about 
the horse ?” 

“Yes, it’s something about the horse, 
but you can’t do it. I wish you could.” 

“Then I will stay here while you go,” 
she said. 

Crutcher looked a little startled and 
then hopeful. Then he shook his head. 

“No, that wouldn’t do. That gang 
would have no consideration for a 
woman. They would frighten you half 
to death and get Pico, after all.” 

The young woman’s eyes brightened 
and her jaw set just a trifle. 

“Do you think so?” she said. “Look 
here-—-do you see that quail hawk sit- 
ting on the top branch of that eucalyp- 
tus?” It was a good hundred yards. 

The girl did not take the trouble to 
dismount. She threw the rifle into the 
palm of her left hand, brought the stock 
to her cheek and, pausing a moment, 
fired. The hawk dropped from the 
tree. 

“Do you think any beggarly Mexi- 
can—or white man, either—in this 
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neighborhood, is likely to try to fright- 
en me?” she asked, a little flush rising 
to her face. 

Crutcher looked at her with undis- 
guised admiration. 

“T should think not,” he answered 
quietly. “I feel so confident of it, in 
fact, that I’m willing to leave you here, 
and,” he continued after a moment’s 
pause, “I wouldn’t have any harm come 
to you for all the horses on this side of 
the Rocky Mountains. So you see I’m 
pretty well satisfied of your ability to 
take care of yourself.” 

This time Miss Julia Oatley blushed 
outright, and covered up her confusion 
by asking a question. 

“What am I to do, and what are you 
going to Los Angeles for?” 

“Why, you’re simply to keep a look- 
out for these rascals who are trying to 
get at the horse. So long as he is in- 
side the stable I don’t think they will 
try shooting again. They may, how- 
ever, try to get into the stable. If they 
do, it is your place to stop them. Would 
you be afraid to shoot a man?” 

“Not a bit,” she answered composed- 
ly. “Any man that tries to get at an- 
other man’s horse deserves to be shot. 
And, anyway,” she added, with a saving 
show of feminine weakness, “I can 
easily wing a man without killing him.” 

“Be merciful, then,” laughed Crutch- 
er. “And now I'll tell you why I’m go- 
ing to Los Angeles. I’ve heard that a 
woman can’t keep a secret, but I’m 
going to entrust you with one. I am 
going down to buy r 

But no matter, for the present, what 
he was going to buy. It is enough to 
say that Julia Oatley clapped her hands. 
Presently he set forth on the bucker, 
and she, standing on the gate of the 
corral, waved her handkerchief at him 
as long as he was in sight, while Ramon 
Pedro Jesus Maria Ramirez dozed in 
his place in the shade, with the water- 
bucket in his lep. 





It must have been ten o’clock when 
there was a clatter of hoofs in the road, 
and Julia Oatley, sitting in the shadow 
of the stable, called out: 
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“Is that you, Mr. Crutcher?” 

“Yes. Is everything right? 
you seen anything of the enemy ?” 

“No—at least I haven’t seen any one, 
but I fancied I heard somebody crawl- 
ing around in the sage-brush, and I 
dropped a bullet out there, just to let 
them know that I was awake. But you 
—did you get e 

“Yes, exactly what I wanted. It’s 
all right. Now get on your pony and 
cut out for home as fast as you can. 
They'll think you’re lost, strayed or 
stolen, and that’s why your father isn’t 
here. He’s hunting you down toward 
Monte Vista, very likely. Do you want 
to take Ramon with you?” 

“Never in the world,” replied the girl. 
“Nobody will bother me—not while I 
have this rifle—and my pony can out- 
run anything around here if I feel like 
running away.” 

“All right, then. Just open the gate 
for me, and [ll tie these in and get out 
your pony. Thank you!” 

Crutcher rode into the corral. He 
was still mounted on the bucker, but 
he led by a halter another horse, which 
he at once put in the stable, leaving 
the bucker outside tied to a ring-bolt. 

“Good night, Miss Julia,” he said, as 
the girl mounted with his assistance. 
“Good night and sleep soundly. I have 
half-an-hour’s work ahead of me, and 
then—well, I don’t think they'll get 
at Pico—not to any great extent.” 

Julia Oatley laughed. “I don’t think 
so, either,” she said. ‘Oh, if we win 
the race, Mr. Crutcher, ?’1I—I’ll——”’ 

“What will you do?” he demanded, 
reaching up for her hand. 

But she touched the pony with her 
spur, and as he sprang through the gate 
she laughed again, and said: 

“Never mind. Wait till we’ve won 
the race and then ask me.” 

Crutcher listened until the gallop of 
the horse died away in the distance. 
Then he kicked Ramon Pedro Jesus 
Maria Ramirez in the shins and ordered 
him to light the stable lantern and at- 


Have 





tend him. The degenerate descendant 
of the conquistadors yawned and 
obeyed. 


They entered the stable together, and 
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as the light of the lantern fell upon the 
two horses standing there, Ramon 
Pedro Jesus Maria Ramirez stopped 
short in the middle of another yawn 
and gazed in stupefaction from one to 
the other. His eyes protruded. 

“Santa Maria!” he exclaimed, “are 
there then two——” 

“Shut up!” tersely responded Crutch- 
er. “Set down the lantern, shut the 
door, and hand me that bottle and 
brush. Be quick.” 

As one in a dream, Ramon Pedro 
Jesus Maria Ramirez obeyed, and as 
one in a dream he watched Crutcher. 
It was a little more than half-an-hour 
later when the latter heaved a sigh of 
satisfaction and relief. 

“T think,” he said, addressing him- 
self rather than the Mexican—‘“I think 
that for an amateur and a first effort 
that’s not a bad job.” 

“Santa Maria!” again exclaimed the 
Mexican, who was wider awake than 
ever before in his life, “but this——” 

“Shut up!” interrupted Crutcher 
once more. “Put out the light. Go to 
sleep if you like—you'll do it, any- 
way. If you hear anybody stirring 
don’t bother. I shall be about.” 

In a few minutes the snores of the 
Mexican resounded through the stable. 
Crutcher, seated in the shade of the 
stable, thought he saw some one crawl 
over the corral wall. Though he had a 
revolver in his pocket, he made no 
move. He merely muttered to himself : 

“None too soon, evidently. Sefior 
Garcia is a persistent citizen.” 


It was the day of the race for Palmy 
Goodwin’s cup, and there never was a 
finer day even in southern California. 
The sky was blue and, as Oatley had 
predicted, the sun shone bright on the 
beauty and the chivalry—not to men- 
tion the hardy yeomanry—of the dis- 
trict, gathered at Goodwin’s training 
track. 

Most of the beauty was disposed in 
the miniature grand stand under the 
shade of half-a-dozen giant live-oaks. 
The chivalry strolled in the home- 
stretch or loitered in the paddock, dis- 
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cussing the approaching race and ma- 
king an occasional bet. The yeomanry 
was distributed over the general vicin- 
ity. 

Two or three book-makers, awaiting 
the winter campaign at the Los Angeles 
track, had come out and were doing 
a quiet but genteel business in the hand- 
book way. In one fashion or another 
quite a good deal of money was being 
put down. Some of the horses entered 
were pretty well known—too well 
known to suit their owners. When a 
gentleman jockey blandly nominates as 
his private mount a palpably seasoned 
thoroughbred, the remarks of other 
gentlemen jockeys, not so well mounted, 
are likely to be of a sarcastic and even 
personal character. There were two or 
three cases of this kind at Goodwin’s, 
and it was pretty generally conceded 
that the race would go to one of these 
campaigners, the other six or seven en- 
tries being regarded as outclassed. 

As for Pico, nobody had apparently 
paid much attention to him. He had 
been regularly entered by Crutcher, but 
his training—what there was of it—had 
been done on the other side of the val- 
ley, and, though the cautious book- 
makers had two or three times sent an 
emissary to watch him work, the re- 
ports indicated nothing save that he 
was a particularly homely brute with a 
fair turn of speed, but not dangerous. 
The book-makers had concluded that 
the Crutcher entry was a_ negligible 
quantity, and gave him no _ further 
thought. 

Other people, however, had not been 
so indifferent, apparently, for on the 
afternoon of the race a pock-marked 
Mexican, whose eyes were a trifle too 
close together to inspire confidence, 
was in animated conference with a well- 
dressed American down by the quarter- 
pole, safely out of hearing of loiterers. 
The Mexican was vehement and volu- 
ble. 

“T say to you the hoss is dead— 
dead,” he declared. “Did I not myself 
get into the stable and give him the 
stuff? Did I not see him dragged out 
the next morning—that gray hoss— 
and did I not see Ramon Ramirez go 
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out in the chaparral and dig a hole to 
put that hoss in? That is a week ago. 
He is food for the buzzards by now.” 

“There is something off in this busi- 
ness, Garcia,” declared the American 
uneasily. “You say you got at the 
horse; you saw him dragged out and 
buried. How does it come, then, that 
he is not scratched? How is it that 
somebody is backing him whenever 
there is a chance to get down a bet?” 

The Mexican shrugged his shoulders. 

“Some fools are betting without 
knowing anything. Always are there 
such fools to bet on long shots. As for 
the scratch, I suppose that Crutcher 
has not cared enough to do that. But 
what difference? I say again to you 
the hoss is dead. Can a dead hoss run 
a race? Bastante! You have much 
money on the Emperor. He can give 
to any other hoss in the race a furlong, 
but he could not have beaten Pico. 
Well, the Pico hoss is dead, and ie 

The Mexican broke off abruptly as 
the American caught him by the arm 
and pointed to a horse and rider com- 
ing down the track toward them. 

The horse was a gaunt, bony and ill- 
conditioned brute—a moth-eaten gray 
in color, wire-scarred, with a wisp of a 
tail and a mane that looked as if rats 
had gnawed it. The rider was in tops 
and cords and silken jacket. His eyes 
were blue, his beard was blond and 
pointed, his expression cheerful and 
happy. 

As he passed the spot where the con- 
ferees stood, the American still grasp- 
ing the Mexican by the arm, and the 
Mexican staring with protruded eyes 
and dropped jaw, he nodded pleasantly 
and remarked : 

“How do, Mr. Allison? How do, 
Garcia? Fine afternoon for the race. 
Get a bet down on me. I think I have 
a chance. You don’t look well, Garcia. 
Night air’s tryin’ on the constitution, 
eh?” Then, still smiling cheerfully, he 
turned his horse’s head and went at a 
hand gallop back toward the grand 
stand. 

Sefior Garcia leaned heavily against 
the infield fence for a full minute. 
When he regained his voice he used the 
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identical words of Ramon Pedro Jesus 
Maria Ramirez on that night when 
Crutcher had returned from Los An- 
geles with a strange horse. 

“Santa Maria!” he exclaimed. 
there, then, two——” 

“No,” vociferated Mr. Allison, sur- 
veying his companion with disgust and 
bitterness; “no, there’s only one, but 
you didn’t get him. They played a 
ringer on you. They fixed up a plan 
and you fell into it like a sweet, inno- 
cent babe. And my money’s on the 
Emperor. Go away, Garcia—go away 
quick, and keep out of my sight. I 
want to kill a Mexican.” 

As he spoke a bugle blew and—well, 
that is about all there is to the story; 
for, after a false start, Pico beat the 
flag, went out in front in the first quar- 
ter, never was headed, and won by 
goodness knows how many lengths, 
pulled almost double. It was not a 
popular victory, but it was such a com- 
plete one that there was no gainsaying 
it. 


‘Are 





No handkerchiefs fluttered in honor 
of the old gray derelict, but Crutcher 
caught a glimpse, away up in a corner 
of the grand stand, of a waving yellow- 
and-black sunshade that matched his 
cap and jacket, while down by the 
fence Oatley stood munching tobacco. 
As Crutcher cantered past on his way 
to the stable the elder man waved his 
hand and said: 

“Bueno muchacho—good boy. Come 
up to supper to-night.” 

“I surely will,” replied Crutcher, 
taking off his cap to the yellow-and- 
black sunshade and tapping Pico with 
his whip. “I surely will.” 


Casuists may differ as to the ethics 
of Mr. Crutcher’s stratagem. To paint 
the Pico horse a deep bay by the light 
of Ramon Pedro Jesus Maria Ramirez’s 
lantern, thus protecting him from those 
who sought his old gray life; to bring 
from the big sales corral at Los An- 
geles a spavined gray which, in the 
dusk of the stable, looked enough like 
Pico to be his twin brother, thus de- 
ceiving Sefior Garcia to that person’s 
undoing, and, finally, on the day of the 
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race to wash the paint off Pico and win 
the race with him—these were proceed- 
ings which seemed to Crutcher entirely 
warranted on the theory that the end 
justifies the means. 

That night, at any rate, after sup- 
per, when Oatley had lighted a cigar 
and started down to the post-office, 
leaving the young people together, 
Crutcher, after a long pause, de- 
manded : 

“Do you remember that night over 
on the Branthwaite ranch, when you 
told me you were going to do some- 
thing if we won this race? Now, what 
is it you are going to do?” 

Julia Oatley blushed 
mered : 


and stam- 


“Oh, I didn’t really mean that I 
would kiss you-——” 

Then she put her hand over her 
mouth in dismay. 

Crutcher arose, walked to the other 
side of the table, gathered Miss Oatley 
up gently, yet masterfully, and kissed 
her. Then he sat down beside her. 

When Oatley came back half-an-hour 
later he found them sitting there. He 
grunted and went up-stairs to bed. 

Out in the stable, the horse Pico 
munched rolled barley and kicked oc- 
casionally at imaginary grooms, while 
Ramon Pedro Jesus Maria Ramirez 
slumbered in the bed of Oatley’s ranch 
wagon, overcome with joy and the wine 
of the country in equal parts. 


ae 


YE OLDE 


SMYTHE INNE 


66@ MITH’S HOTEL,” as I recall, was doing rather shabbily. 
“City tourists” going by cénsidered it with scorn; 
The rooms, they said, were rather small, the clapboards, painted drabbily, 
Let in too much moisture to be other than forlorn. 
William Smith, proprietor, observing this distressingly, 
Said one day, “I guess it’s time for bizness to begin ;” 
Got some paint and lumber out and labored quite caressingly 
Making up the antique sign “Ye Olde Smythe Inne.” 


Scarcely was the shingle out than, with enthusement frantical, 
Tally-hos and motor-cars came flocking to the door. 

Cries of “What a cunning place!’ “So charmingly romantical !” 
(No one mentioned musty halls or rat-holes in the floor.) 

People slept in stuffy rooms and said that they were “quaint” enough, 
Never flinched at soggy pies or coffee pale and thin, 

Spoke no word of creaky chairs or porches lacking paint enough, 
Went to town and boasted of “Ye Olde Smythe Inne.” 


Years passed by, and William Smith, though wealthy to rotundity, 
Wasted nothing on repairs—but still the people came. 
Known as “an historic spot”-—result of Smith’s profundity— 


Smythe’s became a 


andmark” and was heralded to fame. 


Finally, when William died, lest vandals might destroy it all, 
Some one bought the dear Antique, preserving all therein; 

Set a brass plate in the door, where people may enjoy it all, 
Labeled for posterity, “Ye Olde Smythe Inne.” 


Names, discreetly uttered, often prejudice a jury, oh; 
Anything that’s second-hand an audience will win 

Through its very shabbiness, if it is labeled “Curio”— 
Hence this truthful story of “Ye Olde Smythe Inne.” 


WALLACE IRWIN. 
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YHEN one speaks of 
the self-made one usu- 
ally intends to desig- 
nate members of the 
male sex. There 
have, of course, been 
self-made women. 
Joan of Arc was one, 
Queen Draga was another. One was 
virtuous, the other was not. One was 
burned at the stake, the other was mur- 
dered. Their personal incomes were 
insignificant. The self-created woman 
gets a certain measure of notoriety or 




















respect. She is rarely known to amass 
fortune. The self-made man turns his 
hand, winks, and makes six hundred 


thousand dollars in a day. The self- 
made woman works ten years and 
barely gets her living, and she must 
do her work quite twice as well as a 
man to have it accepted at all. 

When a man has vanquished fate— 
which means made money, for money 
is the talisman that enables him to 
choose his friends, snub his enemies, 
tell the truth, speed, fly, cross conti- 
nents, buy nice books, and build high 
walls about his home and his life—one 
asks oneself, “what next?” The large- 


ness of a marble palace may lie in 
its proportions, which is one thing, 


or in its emptiness, which is another. 
To the onlooker it may have but the 
width of an unfurnished room. It may 
remain mysteriously vacant and com- 
fortless, without the one crowning glory 
of man’s conquest—woman! Every- 
body is always agog as to what particu- 
lar woman a man who has won the 
key will invite to put it into the lock. 
Maneuvering mothers, sighing spin- 


sters, willing widows, are eager to win 
his notice, to caress, cajole and capture 


him. How well do they succeed? It 
is the fashion to say that any woman 
can get the man she desires. The as- 
sertion—like many such—is thought- 
less and without foundation in fact. 
The woman gets the man who wants 
her. She goes to a ball, a gentleman 
sees her, asks introduction, remains 
near her, calls on the following after- 
noon, makes excuses to find himself in 
her company, adroitly pursues her, de- 
clares himself, asks her to marry him. 
She has, perhaps, given him no encour- 
agement. She may even have repelled 
and flouted him. Another man, upon 
whom she has lavished a smile, may 
turn to browse in meaner pastures. 
Proud women are therefore chary of 
their smiles. They wait to be sure the 
fish is caught before they attempt to 
pull him in. Of course the self-made 
man’s early marital alliance may last 
into his old age, his village bride 
bringing to the income of a duchess 
the intonation and manners of a kitchen 


girl. Be it said to his credit that, in 
America, he rarely “goes back on her.” 
She is duly dressed ip, undulated, 


powdered, laced, and made to go 
through her paces. Some day, at least, 
he may find in her daughters the sat- 
isfactions denied to his pride by her 
clumsy performance, for, once having 
penetrated into a certain realm, he does 
meet and see other women, and, unless 
peculiarly obtuse, must make compari- 
sons. 

Now the question is, when he is still 
a bachelor or becomes a widower on 
the threshold of his new career, does 
he select one of these “other women” 
from the sort who heretofore were suf- 
ficient? Let us look about. Have our 
self-made men placed at the head of 
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their establishments women peculiarly 
fitted by birth, antecedents, advantages, 
beauty, tact or genius, to throw luster 
upon them? Have they even sought 
and found a helpmate of exceptional 
personal elegance or social talent? 
Here we see the sons of a wealthy 
house all married to actresses, and these 
actresses of no merit—I speak of tal- 
ent, not of morale. There the choice is 
made of entirely unknown girls, with- 
out distinction, accomplishment or in- 
fluence. The widows they have se- 
lected have been obscure, some of them 
self-supporting, women, who have, like 
them, borne the buffets of existence and 


carry the trade-mark of the conflict. 
Sometimes they have married their 
mistresses. In this case a trumped-up 


marriage certificate may at least save 
the situation, in a country where Puri- 
tanical principle is still potent. But a 
secret marriage is so medieval, such 
shocking form, that it must ostracize 
as irremediably as overt intrigue from 
the entrée to desirable drawing-rooms. 
Men should not invite a self-respecting 
woman to accept equivocal situations, 
unless willing to tarnish her repute. 
Her escalade, indeed, will be up a 
rickety ladder! 

It is a fact that in the study of 
mésalliances one is often startled at the 
utter lack of charm of the girl or woman 
who has involved a man into Bohemian 
escapade. She frequently seems a shab- 
by excuse for the unconventional im- 
pulse invariably purchased at the ex- 
pense of family broils and friendship’s 
frowns. In asking oneself why, it is 
safe to surmise that there is generally 
only one reason for such marriages— 
ease. The dressing-gown and slippers, 
the uncritical attitude, the “I can do as 
I like.” This is sometimes a reaction 
from the home restraint which bored, 
unless it be the mere natural instinct 
of an elementary indolence. With the 
self-made man, whose childhood and 
youth has known none of the weariness 
of an exacting entourage, none of the 
tyrannies of highly civilized usage, we 
must look for another reason when he 
culls a person of small weight to dis- 
pense his magnificence. 
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A sudden acquisition of fortune 
must develop peculiar qualities. Of 
these the most salient are conceit and 
vanity. The conqueror wants an audi- 
ence. To be admired, not to admire; 
to dazzle, not to be dazzled; to teach, 
not to learn; to be the oracle, not the 
awed listener. He has seen, at his ap- 
proach, on the lip of the woman of 
charm, of power, of fastidiousness, of 
fashion, an ironical smile. From her 
patrician mouth a mocking word has 
dropped. He does not like it. She 
who has danced in the palaces of 
kings does not collapse at the sight of 
his hideous house in a Washington 
Circle, or crowning the heights of up- 
per Fifth Avenue. She does not swoon 
with wonder at the first view of his 
ugly Newport villa, tightly wedged 
in between two others, equally over- 
decorated and inartistic. She would 
carry her splendors without excitement 
and without affectation. If she does 
not herself possess them, she has al- 
ways lived in their atmosphere. Beauty 
has become a part of her essence. It 
flows from her very garments, ema- 
nates from her whole person. The 
élégante is unmistakable, be _ she 
clothed in cotton and housed in a hovel. 
She breathes forth refinement. It is 
this very breath from which the self- 
made man shrinks. He fears her. He 
can be bluff with and bully his own 
kind, but before her practised judgment 
his bluster falls. In her presence he 
stifles. Her cool eyes upon him make 
him uneasy. Her satire keeps him rest- 
less and uncertain. “Is it possible,” he 
asks himself, “that I am not perfect?” 
What he seeks is she who will take him 
at his own valuation, not she who will 
improve and uplift him. His boundless 
egoism demands aliment. He knows 
that the woman of position who has 
tasted luxury has the science of the 
world at command, has seen the white 
elephant, will temper her very admira- 
tion of him with chilly compromise. 
She approves of him with condescen- 
sion. The man who wants a torch- 
light procession in the open, loud suf- 
frage, cares little for the shaded lamp 
of the dim, dainty interior. Her whis- 
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pered praises will sound to him meager, 
devoid of warmth, and will be robbed 
of rapture by her critical acumen. Her 
commendation is not sycophantic. She 
does not fawn. 

She will be glad of his millions and 
adorn them regally; but she will regret 
that he speaks poor English. 

In Europe marriage is largely an af- 
fair of business; love is a secondary 
consideration. Here personal senti- 
ment still is paramount, unless with a 
handful of persons in our large towns, 
who view all existence in the light of 
an investment. Oddly enough, the 
man who has toiled to get his ducats, 
who is shrewd and wise in their ac- 
cumulation and management, is the 
very one most blind to the advantage 
of securing the assistance of a clever, 
exclusive, discriminating wife. He 
does not realize that if he have chil- 
dren she will mold them, polish them, 
see to it they are well settled in life. 
Of what incalculable value is a wom- 
an’s tact in this delicate business! The 
children of widowers invariably marry 
ill. She will rub down the angles of 
his own character, smooth its asperi- 
ties, veil its crudities. She will see that 
his houses are exquisite in taste rather 
than barbarous in display. She will 
lead him into associations which, with- 
out her, he could not reach. For it is 
from inside, not outside, that social 
relations—unless purely ephemeral— 
must be formed. To give or go to 
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great balls or monster banquets is not 
the fine fleur of social intercourse. 
None of these things does the self- 
made man perceive. All that he values 
is his own overwhelming self. 

I was a witness lately to an example 
of this egotistic absorption. A very 
rich man, nvuted for his love( ?) of art, 
a collector of pictures, was with me 
for an hour in the drawing-room of 
a lady who is the possessor of some 
valuable paintings. As he sat and dis- 
coursed upon his latest acquisitions, he 
remained utterly impervious to the fact 
that at his back hung a Meissonier, be- 
fore his face a Gérome; at his left 
Madame Vigée le Brun presented one 
of her most graceful canvases, while 
two Bocetos of Velasquez ornated the 
wall close at his elbow. The beautiful 
room, full of fragrant shadows, of an 
intimate atmosphere of peace-giving 
culture, of objects of art, selected, not 
for their price, but for their intrinsic 
merit, did not seem to impress him. 
When he rose to depart he had not even 
observed his surroundings. He had 
only seen—himself. Yet with what 
bent back and bowed spirit is one made 
to view and to exclaim over his pos- 
sessions ! 

In the big stone houses of the self- 
made man there is no room for two 
personalities. He will not have them. 
He remains alone—his wife a mere 
figurehead on which to hang showy 
costumes and expensive jewelry. 
























































THE Royal Geographic- 
al Society had just 
made him a Fellow, 
and the note which lay 
before him on his desk 
was from the presi- 
dent of an American 
university, telling him 
of an honorary degree to be conferred 
upon him at commencement. Seymour 
Carton was beginning to taste in full his 
reward. The poor, roving younger son 
of a Dorsetshire baronet had seen most 
countries and many hardships; but it 
had chanced that the poverty had been 
relieved by brains; and Carton had al- 
most by chance, as it were, turned 
scientist and made a name. Now, hav- 
ing passed his fortieth birthday, an- 
other globe-trotter had settled down. 
And this was by chance, too. Once 
in the far East there had come upon 
him a sudden great longing for the life 
of conventions, with a wife and chil- 
dren, such as the Cartons had ever had. 
He had been ill; his fortunes were at 
low ebb. There had been days in the 
past months when he saw his grip on 
life gradually relaxing. But the great 
desire saved him, and from the day— 
he always afterward remembered the 
date and some curious little details of 
place and surroundings—when the am- 
bition to turn back into the track of his 
ancestors had seized upon him, Car- 
ton’s reputation as a thinker may be 
said to have begun. 
It was curious 

















how the idea pos- 





sessed him of going home where there 
was no home, and of marrying when 
there was no woman. 

It was a change not to be achieved 
in a moment. One small advance 
opened the way to another, till at last 
one day Carton felt London beneath his 
feet. As Lord Eversley’s agent he had 
brought back a valuable geological col- 
lection; and it was while cataloguing 
this that he met Kate Cabot, who later 
became his wife. 

She had married him in London, this 
tall, dignified American of the puri- 
tanical mouth, and brought him to live 
among her people. In the East he had 
come to be spoken of as a lucky chap 
because of this. And ever since his 
progress toward eminence had been 
steady. In bringing him to America 
Kate Cabot had insured him ease and 
leisure for his work. All the elements 
of struggle had as by magic dropped 
away from him, leaving him free; and 
if his rebirth to the conventional life 
was American and not British, and the 
wife not the woman he had perhaps 
fancied she would be when he made the 
resolve to go and find her, still there 
was nothing but the best to contemplate. 
The wife he had was handsome, and 
very nearly, he realized, his equal in- 
tellectually. His career was the end 
to which her every energy was bent 
with such persistence as almost to ter- 
rify him. The house on Beacon Street 
was commodious, and the farm in the 
country a pleasant diversion. The valet 
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who served him so obsequiously was a 
far cry from such native servants as he 
had afforded at intervals. His wife’s 
relatives and friends were well-born and 
bred. 

Carton was thinking of some of these 
aspects of his life as he dropped the 
president’s letter and leaned back in his 
chair. 

His private library was a little East. 
To the nicely observing it was a lasting 
comment upon the imitations of decora- 
tors. It contained the best loved of his 
household gods, and everything the eye 
fell on spoke of long use, however great 
its intrinsic beauty. The library made a 
foyer for his workroom, which was 
large—long and bare of every adorn- 
ment, a place for his legs to keep pace 
with his brains. Kate looked upon 
these rooms leniently as part of her hus- 
band’s distinction. The weapons in the 
library she would have been glad to 
clear away, although she had never said 
so, and the photographs of native 
women here and there she had tried 
putting into the straw portfolios which 
lay about. A few always returned to 
their original places without comment, 
and Kate had given it up. With a really 
magnificent effort for her, she excused 
certain Eastern residues in her husband 
similar to this. If she wasn’t always 
satisfied with him, she was with the 
marriage she had made. It was a 
pleasant thing, after the boredom of 
several seasons and a year or two 
abroad, to come back with a distin- 
guished husband, whose reputation 
drew to their home men of the kind she 
admired but would seldom, as Miss 
Cabot, have entertained. Kate’s severe 
beauty had expanded in the agreeable 
atmosphere. Her aunts and cousins 
thought her marvelously improved. 

Her full-length likeness was in a 
silver frame among the clutter of books, 
pamphlets, and papers on Carton’s desk. 
He half closed his eyes and studied it 
through his glasses. All day long 
Kate’s personality had been strongly in 
evidence. She was giving a dinner 
that evening to some relatives whose 
good opinion she prized, and from 
early morning he had heard her giving 


out quick, imperative orders to the 
servants. 

An uncle who held a cabinet office 
was in town, and Kate had eagerly 
seized the occasion to show her mar- 
ried establishment. She seemed to have 
vaguely apparent plans for Carton and 
the secretary of agriculture; Carton 
wondered what they were, and prayed 
for their frustration. His wife’s am- 
bition began to irk him. To-night, un- 
der wifely coercion, he had given up a 
dinner at his club and a chance to meet 
again an acquaintance of his nomadic 
days. Comte de Vigny would be gone 
in the morning; he was very good com- 
pany, and there was much to be recalled 
between them. 

Carton stifled a yawn. Just then 
Kate opened the door. She was an ele- 
gant woman. Her thick brown hair 
was arranged elaborately, and her neck 
and shoulders rose delicately chiseled 
from her black dinner-gown. Her dia- 
mond ornaments were in excellent taste ; 
and .the steady blue eyes which sought 
Carton’s face radiated with the cold blue 
light of Puritanism. 

“Oh, I am glad to see you are 
dressed, Seymour,” she said, standing 
in the open doorway with one hand 
touching the woodwork. “I was afraid 
you would have become absorbed in 
your article and lost all idea of time. 
Everything else has gone wrong that 
possibly could, just because I am par- 
ticular about this dinner. McNaugh- 
ton sent pink instead of red flowers, 
Cousin Letty telephoned a little while 
ago to say that George was hurt to-day 
in the polo game—not seriously, but 
enough to keep them away. I thought 
of calling up the Gordons, but on sec- 
ond thoughts didn’t—I always think a 
family party shouldn’t be spoiled. Well, 
then cook sent up word the fish hadn’t 
come, and the kitchen-maid was having 
a chill, and would I send Warner for a 
helper and the fish. And to cap the cli- 
max my gown only got here half an 
hour ago. Do you like it?” 

Carton made a rapid survey of his 
wife’s toilet. 

“Very much,” he said politely. “Black 
suits you, and that diamond thing looks 














well round your neck. Won't you 
come in and sit down till the enemy 
begins to arrive?” 

Kate’s arm dropped with a delicate 
thud to her side, and she came farther 
into the room. 

“I’m glad you are more polite to my 
relatives to their faces,’ she observed, 
“than you are to their backs.” 

“I try to be,” he said mildly; “it 
gratifies me if I succeed.” 

Kate recognized the tone in her hus- 
band’s drawl which meant he was out 
of tune, and she cared desperately for 
the success of her dinner. She touched 
him lightly on the shoulder and said 
persuasively: “You will like Uncle 
Codman. He is so keen and has done 
so much. The family is prouder of 
him than of any one else except you. 
I have set my heart upon your under- 
standing and liking each other.” 

Carton turned his head and looked 
up. 

“Why ?” he asked indolently. 

“Oh,” Kate answered, “for a number 
of reasons. If we should go to Wash- 
ington he would be a strong ally.” 

“dre we going to Washington?” 

“T had thought of it,” Kate an- 
swered, somewhat deceived by his in- 
dolent air. “You have friends now at 
the legation, and, take it all in all, we 
might find it very advantageous to 
spend a winter or two there. I’m not 
thinking of myself a 

Carton swung around in his chair. 

“You would make a success of Wash- 
ington, Kate,” he observed. 

She was evidently pleased. 

“But,” her husband went on, getting 
up and crossing the room to the win- 
dow, “about the time we are ready for 
Washington I rather think a little mat- 
ter of business will call me to Singa- 
pore.” 

He did not know that he was hitting 
the one secret fear that beset Kate. 
Cold, intellectual, domineering, as she 
was, she had some faint notion of the 
longings that swept over him for the 
sights and sounds of the Orient. She 
waked shivering sometimes from 
dreams that he had stolen away from 
her and gone to the lands of which he 
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had spoken once or twice with such 
evident passion—the lands for which 
his eyes on dark days ached. Dimly 
she felt the hold of some strong power 
upon the side of him which was not 
scientific—the sensitive, imaginative, 
delicately attuned part of his nature. 
She feared it in spite of herselfi—fear- 
ing perhaps the disgrace more than the 
losing, if it ever came quite to that. 

Kate shook off the sudden apprehen- 
sion his words had evoked with an ef- 
fort. - 

“Uncle Coddie will want to see all 
these things, dear,” she said gently. 
“Just let me take down one or two of 
these pictures until after to-night?” 
Her voice was questioning, and she 
reached toward a photograph of a na- 





tive girl over the fireplace—a pretty 
creature, with features nearly Cau- 
casian. 


Carton’s eyes shot a quick glance af- 
ter her movements. 

“T’'ll take them,” 
them on his desk. 

As he did so the distant ringing of a 
bell drew his wife away. The door 
swung to after her retreating figure; 
and Carton, standing in the middle of 
the room, struck a match and lighted 
his cigarette. 

“Uncle Coddie be damned!” he said, 
with careful distinctness. “These peo- 
ple are on my nerves to the point of 
bolting. What a damned fool I was 
to imagine I could strut their gait!” 
He bent over the papers which par- 
tially hid the ostracized photographs 
and, fumbling for a moment in the dis- 
order, drew out the picture his wife 
had taken down from above the mantel. 

An expression almost of suffering 
passed over his face. For the time 
being, the room, the house, even the 
country, died to him, and he stood once 
more in the bungalow at Darjeeling. 
Kuthiardiai’s trusting eyes met his, and 
the low, soothing voice was in his ears. 
She was newly dead to him again, and 
he was holding in his arms again for 
the last time her supple little body. He 
had turned from those sad hours with 
the intention strong upon him now to 
live as his Dorsetshire ancestry had 


he said, and laid 
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lived; and to marry in good time a 
woman with a brain like his. 
All this he had done; but the poetry 
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He laid the photograph once more on 
the table. As he did so he heard his 
wife’s voice approaching. 


of life—where was it? He had sold 


“In this way, Uncle Coddie,” she 
everything but memory to captivity. 


was saying. 


HOME AGAIN 


NDS the summer—what a pity 
That the season goes so fast! 

Back once more to find the city— 

Here is where I saw you last; 
Pale but beautiful as ever 

You were looking then, but now— 
What a change time makes !—I never 

Saw such cheeks and such a brow! 


Absent six or seven weeks, and 
Every minute packed with fun; 
‘There are roses in your cheeks, and 
It is evident the sun 
Kissed them always when he chose to— 
Never once was he denied. 
Could I find just one such rose to 
Kiss, I should be satisfied. 


Prettier, it seems to me you 
Are than when you went away; 
It is sweet again to see you 
And to know you’re here to stay. 
Out of Eden, fair as Eve! I 
Shall be scolded, I suppose, 
But I must say I believe I 
Might be tempted with a rose. 


Kisses—don’t the roses miss them 
In the city? I’m afraid 
If they have no sun to kiss them 
They will wither soon and fade. 
Come, then, sweetheart, it’s no crime to 
Greet your lover thus; and, then, 
This is quite the proper time to 
Kiss you and say, “Home again!” 
Fe_ix CARMEN. 
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A detailed review and criticism of “Peter Pan,” “The Girl of 
the Golden West,” and “The Lion and the Mouse,” three 
plays which, because of their great merit, constitute the history 
of the stage in New York during the early winter. Others, 
such as ‘The Marriage of William Ashe,” “The Toast of 
the Town,” and “A Fair Exchange,” have created little stir 


fN the pretty pink pro- 
gram at the Empire 
Theater one finds J. 
M. Barrie describing 
Peter Pan as “the boy 





who wouldn’t grow 
up.” 
But, for the ex- 


istence of a great many boys equally 
stubborn on that point, there would 
have been neither reason nor oppor- 
tunity for “Peter Pan.” Indeed, I doubt 
seriously whether there would be plays 
or players or playhouses at all, were it 
less true that “men are but children of 
a larger growth.” Literature and the 
drama both exist because of their ap- 
peal to juvenility. Comedies and trag- 
edies are little more than adaptations of 
the wonderful stories that we used to 
hear after we had been tucked into bed 
at night. When we have grown too 
old to care about the fairy prince who 
fought seven dragons so that he might 
marry the princess, we begin to be in- 
terested in the king of some such 
mythical country as Ruritania, and his 
adventures in winning the hand of the 
lady he loves. Some of us are too 
world-wise and practical to enjoy such 
narratives, and then we either abandon 
the theater or confine ourselves to 
“shows” that have girls in them. The 
younger our minds remain, the more we 
are willing to have people “pretend” 
things for us, and we get our best wri- 
ting and acting infallibly from authors 
and dramatists whose craniums are a 
sort of nursery for their baby brains. 


There are a lot of folk too old for 
“Peter Pan,” which is the piece in 
which Charles Frohman “presents” 
Maude Adams at the Empire. They 
get out of their seats in the middle of 
the performance, wrap their satin-lined 
opera-cloaks about them, and go to sup- 
per at Rector’s. I feel very sorry for 
these poor people, just as I envy J. M. 
Barrie, who remembered enough about 
the fancies of “the golden age” to tell 
us about “the boy who wouldn’t grow 
up.” If you are that kind of a boy or 
girl; if you stopped a long time before 
the toy-shop windows last Christmas, 
and read “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” to 
make sure the youngsters would like 
them; if you are fond of Field and 
Stevenson and Grahame and dear old 
Hans Christian Andersen, do go to see 
“Peter Pan.” If you are not, don’t. 

Were I asked to describe the play in 
a sentence, I should say that it was a 
collection of child’s fancies plus a 
mature sense of humor. Mrs. Darling, 
whose really-truly name is Grace Hen- 
derson, and Mr. Darling, embodied so 
well by Ernest Lawford that I was 
willing to forgive and forget his atro- 
cious performance in “A Maker of 
Men,” had three children, respectively 
called Wendy Moira Angela Darling, 
John Napoleon Darling, and Michael 
Nicolas Darling. These little folk were 
cared for and protected by a big dog 
named Nana. One night they were 
visited by Peter Pan, “the boy who 
wouldn’t grow up,” and who had run 
away from home because his mother 
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had threatened that some day he might 
be President. Nana saw Peter, and he 
was compelled to fly out of the window, 
which was closed after him so sharply 
that it cut off his shadow. Afterward, 
when the elder Dariings were out, and 
the nurse had been chained in the back 
yard, Peter came back for that shadow. 


Perhaps he had -read about Peter 
Schlemihl, and knew the dire conse- 
quences of such a deprivation. At all 


events, he got the shadow out of a 
bureau-drawer, and induced all the lit- 
tle Darlings to fly away with him to 
the Never Never Never Land, a coun- 
try populated by lost children unhappily 
lacking a mother. 

Tinker Bell, a fairy in love with 
Peter Pan, was jealous of Wendy, and 
so, going on ahead, she told one of the 
band that their leader wanted the new- 
comer shot. An arrow fired at Wendy 
struck her in the heart, but she recov- 
ered, and Peter's friends built her a 
house, with a silk hat for a chimney 
and a satin slipper for a door-knocker. 
Vendy abandoned the place, and went 
into the cave home of the lost children, 
to act as their mother. A tribe of red- 
skins, one of whom, Tiger Lily, shared 
Tinker Bell's passion for Peter, guarded 
the cave against James Hook, the pirate 
captain, who hated the lad, and wanted 
to kill his charges by letting them have 
too much rich cake. Finally Hook de- 
feated the Indians and lured the chil- 
dren away, leaving poison in the glass 
from which Peter was accustomed to 
take his medicine. Tinker Bell, who 
knew all about this, failed in her effort 
to persuade Peter against drinking the 
liquid, so she drank it herself to save 
him. Poor Tinker was very ill in con- 
sequence, and would have died had not 
the audience at the Empire answered 
Peter’s appeal by applauding wildly as 
a method of expressing belief in fairies. 
Since “a fairy is born when a baby 
laughs for the first time, and dies when 
some one says: ‘I don’t believe in 
fairies,’”’ this profession of faith 
proved an effectual antidote. 

The fourth act was on the pirate 
ship, and I enjoyed that best because I 
am a boy. The Lady Who Goes to the 
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Theater With Me preferred the scene 
in the house; but, then, she is a girl, and 
doesn’t count. Be that as it may, 
James Hook was in command, and pre- 
pared to make his captives walk the 
plank. Luckily, H7ook was pursued by 
a crocodile that had once eaten his 
hand, and liked it so well that he was 
after the rest of the loaf. “A compli- 
ment, ina way,” Smee, the commander’s 
trusty lieutenant, called it, but the cap- 
tain didn’t like flattery, and was glad 
the crocodile had swallowed a clock, the 
ticking of which always gave timely 
warning of his approach. Peter got an- 
other timepiece, and its noise so scared 
Hook that the intrepid rescuer was able 
to pilot all the youngsters to safety. 
Then he took the Darlings back home, 
and went to live in the tree-tops, where 
Peter Pan always lives, and where 
IV’endy still goes once a year to clean 
house for him. 

If you haven't seen ‘Peter Pan,” and 
have read this story, you’ll be surprised 
at my saying that it makes an absorb- 
ing and dramatic play. A little chap I 
know has a “pretend” about a girl called 
Sticky Jones, who exists only in his 
imagination, but who is so real to him 
that I have heard him weep with en- 
thusiasm and much noise over her 
troubles. So if you go to the Empire, 
you honestly do get to believe in fairies, 
and are as much wrought up about the 
impending demise of Tinker Bell as 
though that sprite were a creature and 
not a dancing light controlled by an 
electrician who probably belongs to the 
union and would refuse positively to be 
a fairy more than eight hours a day. 
There is a great deal of drama being 
seriously acted in New York that is less 
stirring than the wounding of Wendy, 
and the whole principle of life seemed 
to me to be incorporated in the pretty 
sight of Peter, “the father,” standing 
on guard through the night outside the 
house in which “the mother” and her 
children were sleeping. I don’t care a 


fig about the symbolism of Browning 
and Ibsen, but there is in “Peter Pan” 
much that appears to typify the funda- 
mental things of creation. 

The younger Maude Adams is sup- 














SOME PLAYS FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN 


posed to be in a play, the better her 
acting. Babbie was a sort of girl “who 
wouldn’t grow up,” and the unlucky lit- 
tle Eaglet couldn’t. In both of these 
parts she was delightful. Maude Adams 
is Maude Adams, and when, in “The 
Pretty Sister of Jose,” she tried to be 
Margaret Anglin, she only succeeded in 
reminding one of Eugenie Blair and 
Cecil Spooner. There is wonderful 
pathos in her voice when she isn’t 
obliged to shriek, and delightful humor 
in her accent when she isn’t stage-man- 
aged into emotionalism. If I were 
Maude Adams, and could play Peter 
Pan as charmingly as she does, I 
shouldn’t want to change places with 
Sarah Bernhardt. There isn’t much to 
say about the rest of the company, ex- 
cept the two already mentioned and 
Mildred Morris, daughter of the late 
Felix Morris, who showed a compre- 
hensive epitome of maternity in her 
Wendy. The settings were excellent; 
the last one, showing Pefer in the tree- 
tops watching fairies dance to some fine 
music by John Crook and Gustave Saen- 
ger, quite justifying an anticlimax. 

David Belasco didn’t introduce “The 
Girl of the Golden West” by asking 
whether we believed in fairies, yet faith 
in some other things quite as unreal 
proved essential to complete enjoyment 
of the drama in which Blanche Bates 
was offered at the Belasco. Here is a 
play about California in 1849, a place 
and time dear to the juvenile heart, with 
cowboys and Indians and foad-agents 
who might easily have escaped from the 
pages of Owen Wister. Despite an ex- 
tremely impressive quotation printed on 
the program and credited to a “History 
of California,” probably written by the 
Wizard of Forty-second Street, in my 
grown-up moments I am just as skep- 
tical regarding theatrical Westerners as 
[ ever was about fairies. I didn’t re- 
side t’other side of the Missouri—or 
anywhere else, for that matter—in 
“49,” but I have some small knowl- 
edge of human nature, and you can’t 
convince me that any community ever 
really lived in such a state of constant 
excitement. Nobody could have stood 
the strain. 
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When I say “you can’t convince me,” 
I mean that I can’t be convinced “for 
keeps.” Mr. Belasco did convince me 
temporarily, and a great many other 
people, as well, if one may judge by 
bursts of applause every bit as indica- 
tive as was that which saved the life 
of Tinker Bell. This accomplishment 
must be attributed to the creation of 
that illusion which critics call “at- 
mosphere,” and which, like other illu- 
sions, is the result of exceedingly clever 
trickery. From the cactus-plants sub- 
stituted for the roses ordinarily seen on 
either side of the curtain at the Belasco, 
to the view of mountain and valley on 
the ‘“back-drop,” there was visible noth- 
ing to take away from the influence of 
the picture. My ears were less fortu- 
nate than my eyes in this respect, catch- 
ing an unexpected succession of such 
phrases as “serve the coffee” and “rob 
this place and fly.” Fancy a desperado 
speaking of flying, and—but no; I can’t 
ask you to imagine the keeper of a Cali- 
fornia saloon requesting her squaw to 
“serve the coffee.” 

To devote much attention to trifles 
like these were to create a false impres- 
sion concerning one of the most con- 
sistent, vital, and absorbing plays ever 
given in New York. Indeed, “The 
Girl of the Golden West” is unique in 
some particulars, having a second act 
in which suspense is sustained for a 
longer period than I have ever known 
it to be sustained before. The building 
of the climax arranged for this scene 
begins five minutes after the lifting of 
the curtain, and from then until its fall, 
a quarter of an hour later, there isn’t a 
breathing spell. When it was all over, 
I felt as though I had been ballooning. 
As is inevitable when this happens in 
the second act of a four-act play, the 
third act is less interesting, and, as the 
Irishman would put it, there is no last 
act. I mention this for the benefit of 
students of dramatic construction, and 
not to deter anybody from sitting 
through the performance. If you have 
any heart concealed about your person, 
you'd be willing to sit through a drama- 
tization of the telephone-book in return 
for that fifteen minutes. 
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“The Girl of the Golden West” is 
Minnie Smith, though Mr. Belasco has 
adopted the Shawism of calling her 
simply The Girl. She was reared in a 
gambling-house, received “thirty-two 
dollars’ worth of education,” and came 
into possession of the Polka Saloon at 
Cloudy Mountain. Jack Rance, the 
sheriff, fell in love with her, and, al- 
though he was already “spliced” to a 
woman in the East, asked her to marry 
him, urging that “my wife won’t know 
anything about it.” The Girl had been 
in Sacramento, however, and had met a 
stranger whose image totally eclipsed 
that of the sheriff. The stranger came 
into the first act and the Polka Saloon 
soon after one learned these things, and 
we found that he was Dick Johnson by 
name, highwayman by profession, and 
enamored of Minnie Smith by choice. 
His presence at the Polka was due to 
the fact that he had missed the trail in 
returning from a visit to his mistress, 
and it proved coincident with the start- 
ing of a posse after Ramerres, the same 
being, as Bret Harte would say, John- 
son’s nom de guerre. Left alone with 
The Girl, Ramerrez abandoned his in- 
tention of making a sortie, and made 
love instead. “To me, you have the 
face of an angel,” he told Minnie 
Smith. And Minnie, after he had gone, 
repeated the compliment to herself, 
adding: “Oh, hell!” The addition was 
made somewhat gingerly, which was a 
mistake on the part of Miss Bates, since 
the hesitation is “out of the picture,” 
and keeps her from beating Mistress 
Nell, the original theatrical profane 
lady, at her own game. This in passing. 

Dick Johnson called on The Girl that 
night at her cabin on the mountain. 
He took her in his arms and swore she 
was the only woman he had ever asked 
to be his wife. A furious blizzard blew 
up, but these two, like the couple in the 
sketch by Gibson, were too absorbed to 
notice the weather. When they did no- 
tice, the trail was covered with snow, 
the air filled with blinding particles, and 
flight was impossible to the outlaw, 
who knew that by then he must be 
known for Ramerres. The posse ar- 
rived and imsisted.on being admitted, 
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Smith 
and opened the door. 
that the supposed Dick Johnson was 


sweetheart 
Rance told her 


so Minnie hid her 


Ramerres. He added that a reward 
had drawn this information from the 
highwayman’s mistress. The Girl got 
him out of the room, bade the road- 
agent come forth, and then turned on 
him with the fury of a wildcat. “Get 
out of here!” she commanded. Ramer- 
rez obeyed. When he had closed the 
door behind him, The Girl heard a shot. 
She ran into the road and dragged her 
lover back, wounded seriously. When 
Rance hammered for admittance, she 
forced the fainting outlaw to climb up 
a ladder into a loft, where he lay dur- 
ing the following conversation and 
search, until a drop of his blood, falling 
on the sheriff’s handkerchief, disclosed 
his whereabouts. Rance dragged him 
down, and was about to kill him, when 
The Girl appealed to his rival’s gam- 
bling instinct, with an offer to play 
three hands at cards, with her person 
or Johnson’s liberty as the stake. Rance 
held the best hands, but Minnie Smuth 
cheated and won. 

After that, The Girl nursed her 
lover back to health, and Rance per- 
mitted him to get away. Ashby, an 
express-agent, rode after and captured 
him. ‘The boys” were going to string 
the bandit to the nearest tree, but af- 
fection for Minnie Smith prevailed, 
and he was set free. The last act of 
the play, being little more than a beau- 
tiful tableau, showed the lovers en- 
camped on the plains, bound toward 
the rising sun and a new life. The sym- 
bolism of this spectacle was quite lost 
upon the audience of which I was a 
part, but the scenery was much admired. 

“The Girl of the Golden West” won 
out, as must every play that succeeds, 
chiefly by reason of its fidelity to hu- 
man nature. The characters and mo- 
tives depicted were precisely the char- 
acters and motives one gets to know in 
prosy New York, so that the story and 
situations were entirely comprehensible 
and vitally interesting. The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theater With Me estab- 
lished this fact by prognosticating 


every blessed thing that The Girl did 
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in that wonderful second act. “She 
won't mind his being a road-agent,” she 
said, “but, if the dramatist knows his 
business, hear her ask Johnson about 
the woman who betrayed him.” When 
this prediction had been verified and the 
highwayman had failed at an explana- 
tion, she prophesied: “Watch The Girl 
turn him out.” “She'll bring him 
back,” was the comment elicited by the 
shot. And I knew that the Lady was 
able to “call the turn” in this fashion, 
not because she was a constant theater- 
goer, but because she was a woman. 

Blanche Bates began by being most 
disappointing and ended by sweeping 
the audience off its metaphoric feet. As 
soon as an actress gets to be good now- 
adays she begins to be bad. I can’t re- 
member a score of successful female 
stars who haven’t a complete set of af- 
fectations. Mrs. Fiske set the fashion, 
and we forgave her, but one doesn’t find 
Mrs. Fiskes growing on trees in the 
histrionic apple-orchard. Miss Bates 
started in to show us a Western girl 
without R’s in her speech and with all 
the manner to be found on Fifth Ave- 
nue. Then that second act came along, 
and—well, speaking of Mrs. Fiske, the 
work done by Miss Bates in that situa- 
tion was a startlingly vivid reminder of 
the big scene in “Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes.” After that it didn’t matter to 
me whether she talked Fifth Avenue or 
Choctaw. 

Frank Keenan’s Rance was splendid- 
ly thought out and splendidly executed. 
Mr. Keenan looked like an old da- 
guerreotype, and supplied a characteri- 
zation to which every movement, every 
intonation, and ever expression added 
something. His portrayal was an ex- 
quisite mosaic of elaborate details; an 
achievement of ripe experience and real 
genius. J. H. Benrimo, who was the 
Fisherman in “The Darling of the 
Gods,” always succeeds in making a dis- 
tinct impression in rdles of no impor- 
tance, and he and Harriet Sterling are 
to be credited with the fine delineation 
of two Indians. John W. Cope, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Actors Who Have 
Played Canby in “Arizona,” was excel- 
lent, as, indeed, was every member of 


-been made magnificent. 
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the company, except its leading man, 
Robert Hilliard. Recollection of “The 
Girl of the Golden West” has put me 
into a humor so good that I don’t want 
to risk spoiling it by commenting on 
Mr. Hilliard’s impersonation of Dick 
Johnson, 

As is usual when one writes of a pro- 
duction made by Mr. Belasco, it is im- 
possible to proceed without first having 
said something about the manner in 
which the play was staged. Marked 
by all the ingenuity, the_ regard for 
trifles, and the union of observation and 
reproduction characteristic of these 
prodigal presentations, this performance 
was especially conspicuous by reason of 
two things. One of them was the ren- 
dering of songs of the period between 
acts, thus continuing, as it were, the at- 
mosphere of the piece, and the other 
was a succession of pictures which be- 
gan the drama. The scenic view given 
of the trail between the home of The 
Girl and the Polka Saloon proved some- 
thing more than novel and interesting. 
It permitted an understanding of the 
country absolutely necessary to faith in 
Minnie Smith’s statement that the road- 
agent couldn’t possibly escape death if 
he ventured out in the snow. Such 
touches as this, together with that re- 
markable second act, will keep “The 
Girl of the Golden West” at the Belasco 
until June. 

If it is true that Miss Bates’ affecta- 
tions detracted from her performance in 
the Belasco play, what is to be said of 
Grace Elliston, an actress of much re- 
pute, who seriously marred the presen- 
tation of Charles Klein’s new work, 
“The Lion and the Mouse”? Miss Ellis- 
ton has a decided superfluity of what 
the French call “the grand manner,” 
besides a_ self-consciousness which 
seemed rather consequent upon inability 
to forget the fact that she is an extreme- 
ly beautiful woman. The part of Shir- 
ley Rossmore, really a stellar rdle, she 
interpreted in a wearisome monotone, 
varied only at the end of the third act, 
when she scolded violently through a 
retaliatory speech which might have 

By way of 
Harris, who 


atonement, Henry B. 
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staged the piece at the Lyceum, offered 
us Edmund Breese, a very fine actor, as 
“The Lion.” I think I have neglected 
to say that Miss Elliston was ‘The 
Mouse,” and I am quite sure that no 
one who sees the comedy will suspect 
it, without having had advance infor- 
mation. 

“The Lion and the Mouse” justifies 
the claim that Mr. Klein, judged purely 
by the quality of his efforts, is the first 
dramatist in America. Persons who do 
not acknowledge this will confess, at 
least, that it disposes of any question as 
to whom the credit for “The, Music 
Master” should belong. Personally, I 
have never had any doubt on this sub- 
ject, remembering vividly a certain cap- 
ital play of Mr. Klein’s which Wilton 
Lackaye acted ever so many years ago 
under the title of “Dr. Belgraff.”” The 
late Hillary Bell said this piece was 
“the dramatization of a nightmare,” but 
it is the only thing I saw in 1898 which 
[ remember in 1906. 

The story of “The Lion and _ the 
Mouse” concerns John Burkett Ryder, 
a money king, a mental giant, an East- 
ern Curtis Jadwin. Convinced of the 
invincibility of wealth and of the pro- 
priety of “the survival of the fittest,” 
Ryder goes about securing the impeach- 
ment of a certain Judge Rossmore, 
whose opinions he considers dangerous 
to his interests. The financier’s son, 
Jefferson, happens to be in love with 
the judge’s daughter, who, writing un- 
der a nom de plume, has produced a 
book in which the principal character is 
modeled after Ryder. That gentleman 
is so impressed with the volume that 
he sends for the author, and, captivated 
by her delicious impertinence, asks her 
to remain in his house. To this ar- 
rangement the young woman, Shirley 
Rossmore, consents, because, by so do- 
ing, she hopes to be able to clear the 
name of her father. In this attempt 


she finally succeeds, after a stirring bat- 
tle of wits with the elder Ryder and a 
tremendous denunciation of the capital- 
ist, his system, his methods, his ideas, 
and his inner self. The consequence of 
this arraignment is that she brings her 
victim to his knees and gains his ready 


consent both to the salvation of Judge 
Rossmore and to the union of Jefferson 
with Shirley, whose real identity had not 
theretofore been suspected. 

The unfolding of this tale brings 
about much whimsical and delightful 
comedy, together with several moments 
of intense interest and one scene of 
great dramatic power. The story is a 
trifle far-fetched and improbable at 
times, but it never seems so. The char- 
acters in the piece are made to move 
from situation to situation as chess- 
men move from square to square, and 
the knowing player can see the admira- 
ble foresight with which they are 
brought into mutual relationship inevi- 
tably disastrous to one and fortunate for 
the other. Mr. Klein’s dialogue is ex- 
cellent. He has the rare knack of un- 
derstanding how to say just enough and 
not one word more. The same silence 
that is golden in real life is action in 
such a drama as “The Lion and the 
Mouse.” Occasionally one stumbles 
upon a speech that is stagy and unnat- 
ural, but these are the exceptions to a 
rule of colloquialism. The character- 
drawing is distinctive and emphatic, es- 
pecially in the case of Ryder. 

There is no star in the company pre- 
senting “The Lion and the Mouse,” 
though the two people already men- 
tioned attract attention, the one by his 
excellence and the other by her weak- 
Richard Bennett, the histrionic 
Columbus who discovered a genuine 
newspaper man and put him into “The 
Other Girl,” is fairish as Jefferson 
Ryder, while E. A. Eberle impersonates 
a conniving senator with the care and 
dignity which one expects of old ac- 
tors. “The Lion and the Mouse” is 
beautifully put on, the inner library of 
the Ryder “mansion” being as substan- 
tial and splendid a place as could be 
made of canvas and scantling. Only, 
T wish Mr. Klein wouldn’t call the 
dwelling a “mansion”; it does sound so 
like the program of “No Mother to 
Guide Her.” 

Since productions of good plays real- 
ly are the only theatrical events which 
deserve to be called important, these 
three works constitute the history of 


nesses. 














the stage in New York during the early 
portion of the winter. Few of the sev- 
eral other dramas and musical comedies 
presented proved either good enough or 
bad enough to create much of a stir. 
Grace George, one of the most agreeable 
and womanly of our actresses, appeared 
to advantage in an interesting dramati- 
zation of Mrs. Humphry Ward's puerile 
book, “The Marriage of William Ashe.” 
No one who read the story enjoyed that 
ceremony half as much as he or she 
would have enjoyed the strangling of 
William Ashe’s wife, but Miss George 
succeeded, nevertheless, in making the 
character human and fascinating. This 
performance occurred at the Garrick, 
while three other lady stars, respective- 
ly Viola Allen, Olga Nethersole, and 
Virginia Harned, bobbed up serenely on 
the same evening at Daly’s, the Herald 
Square, and the Knickerbocker. The 
former house—sacred to the memories 
of Augustin Daly and Edna May—had 
rather the best of the bargain, though 
none of the actresses mentioned ever 
made one fear the loss of our beloved 
Hudson by fire. 

Miss Allen’s vehicle was a_recon- 
structed play, fresh from the Clyde 
Fitch barrel, entitled “The Toast of the 
Town.” Miss Nethersole began with a 
translation from the French called “The 
Labyrinth,” and ended with her rep- 
ertoire, and Miss Harned scored a 
failure in “La Belle Marseillaise,” an- 
other Napoleonic comedy by Pierre 
Berton, who wrote “Zaza” before 
David Belasco did. It was generally 
voted that the only thing about this 
performance which had the least French 
atmosphere was M. Berton’s delicious 
attempt at an English curtain speech. 
“The Labyrinth” was given whatever 
interest it possessed by bearing on the 
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so-called divorce problem. Marianne, 
the character represented by Miss Neth- 
ersole, entered into an illicit relation- 
ship with her first husband after hav- 
ing followed her divorce with a second 
marriage. Concerning this liaison, we 
were supposed to puzzle ourselves as to 
whom the lady really belonged. Those 
of us who believe that wedlock is a 
matter of clerical phrases were firm in 
the faith that she belonged to the sec- 
ond husband; those whose religion for- 
bids divorce, and those who believe that, 
even in matters like these, deeds speak 
louder than words, decided in favor of 
the first husband, and all were agreed 
that the lady was a hussy. So there 
wasn’t much of a puzzle, after all. 

Thomas W. Ross, who built up a 
marvelously large following when he 
appeared in “Checkers,” brought to the 
Liberty Theater a new comedy by the 
same author, entitled “A Fair Ex- 
change.” The piece was described as 
witty, but lacking in interest. There 
were also two or three unimportant dra- 
matic productions, and a crop of mu- 
sical comedies more dull, gaudy, and 
riotous than ordinarily. The days of the 
musical comedy in New York seem to 
be numbered, and this, at least, is a 
blessing. 

In the middle of December Sarah 
Bernhardt appeared at the Lyric Thea- 
ter in a repertoire of eleven plays, sev- 
eral of them new to America. The 
engagement was a huge success in every 
respect, and deserves a great deal more 
attention than there is space to give it 
at this time. There are other reasons 
for treating of the Bernhardt season in 
a later article. The most fanciful writer 
could hardly call “Sapho” or “La Fem- 
me de Claude” a play for grown-up 


children. 
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Concessions made to popular taste by writers of fiction are, within proper 


limitations, necessary and, when frankly made, commendable. 


Never- 


theless, an occasional exhibition of courage in an author in support of 
“art for art’s sake” is not to be despised. The best of the recent books 
ate Booth Tarkington’s “Conquest of Canaan,” Meredith Nicholson’s “The 
House of a Thousand Candles” and F, Marion Crawford’s “Fair Margaret” 





Pr MONG the effects 
produced by the con- 
templation of a really 
great work of art, the 
variety of the texts 
that it presents for 
discussion is, per- 
haps, one of the most 
each individual has _ his 





constant, for 
opinion, and with the expression of an 
opinion an attempt is made, directly or 
indirectly, to point a moral of some sort. 
The texts are not all of equal intrinsic 


value, nor all entitled to the distinc- 
tion claimed for them by their expound- 
ers, for the lessons that they teach are 
of relative importance, depending upon 
individual needs and points of view; it 
is even true that some of them are spu- 
rious, manufactured without justifica- 
tion either in the intention of the artist 
or the results of his work. Unfortu- 
nately, the impulse to sermonize, wheth- 
er in the pulpit or out of it, is not always 
confined to those to whom the gift has 
been imparted by the Creator. 

How far these qualifications apply to 
the opinions expressed in this depart- 
ment, its readers are left to judge. 

The most stimulating and even in- 
spiring effect of “The House of Mirth,” 
which was reviewed in this department 
last month, is the conspicuous courage 
of its author. Not because she has 


brought about an exposure of iniquity 
in high places, or fearlessly attacked evil 


influences which may exact reprisals; 
her masterly dissection of social condi- 
tions may have been designed to do just 
that, and may bring about just such 
consequences, or it may be that the con- 
ditions are purely fictitious. In either 
event, it is of no special moment here 
and now. For the courage that she has 
displayed is neither physical nor, in the 
strict sense, moral, but rather what may 
be called literary. It is manifest in the 
unfaltering, almost inexorable, march 
of events from the opening chapter 
down to the tremendous description of 
Lily Bart’s inevitable doom. It may be 
that to a few readers, who had reason 
for their faith in Mrs. Wharton, the be- 
ginning of the story foreshadowed its 
conclusion, but the discussion carried 
on pending the serial run of the story 
indicated no appreciation of the fiber of 
the author. The speculations indulged 
in concerning her plans for Miss Bart 
implied, when it was not distinctly ex- 
pressed, an expectation of the latter’s 
final salvation, even at the sacrifice of 
the whole story. 

Doubtless it will appear to a great 
many people that there is no evidence of 
any special courage in what Mrs. Whar- 
ton has done; admitting that she has 
written a remarkably fine novel, that is 
the extent of her achievement, and one 
with which she and her friends may be 
satisfied. But such persons fail to take 
into account the peculiar temptations 

















which beset the professional writer of 
fiction. Novels are written to be pub- 
lished and sold, and probably no one 
who undertakes the task is entirely rid 
of considerations as to its popular suc- 
cess, and if that thought is allowed to 
predominate, the temptation to consult 
popular taste, rather than the logical re- 
quirements of the story, takes root and 
grows and the author has irrevocably 
committed himself to a confession of 
literary cowardice. To say that this is 
the rule is, perhaps, an extreme state- 
ment of the case, but, at any rate, it is 
common enough in contemporary fiction 
to be depressing. 

Not so very long ago a rather re- 
markable book was published which is, 
to some degree, an illustration of this, 
though very likely it will be said that 
the artistic sense rather than the con- 
science of the author was at fault. It 
was a book which had elements of great- 
ness, in spite of serious blemishes. The 
idea was a big one, unobscured by the 
unnecessary prolixity and superfluous 
episodes which surrounded it, but it 
was neutralized by a conventional and 
wholly illogical conclusion, one of the 
so - they - married - and - lived - hap- 
pily-ever-after conclusions. We are re- 
luctant to charge the author with in- 
firmity of purpose—ii may have been 
no worse than an infirmity of imagina- 
tion—but, making due allowances, all 
the evidence indicates that the book 
owed its outcome to a conscious or un- 
conscious concession—it matters little 
which—to what the reading public is 
supposed to prefer, rather than to the 
requirements of the story. Far better 
that it had never been published, at any 
rate, for the interests of literature. 

It is well enough to supply for busy 
people the sort of entertainment that 
they enjoy, provided that it is done 
frankly and openly for that purpose, but 
to pretend that the object is “art for 
art’s sake” is pusillanimous, 


es eH 
A good mystery story, with an orig- 


inal plot and written in good style, is 
hard to find nowadays, and, therefore, 
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it is a pleasure to be able to recommend 
without qualification such a book to 
readers who are fond of this class of 
fiction. 

“The House of a Thousand Candles,” 
by Meredith Nicholson, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, is one of the best of its kind 
that has appeared for some time, be- 
cause it is fresh and new and keeps the 
reader in constant suspense till the end 
and satisfies his taste by its real literary 
merit—a matter of minor importance, 
perhaps. 

John Glenarm’s adventures in the 
curious Indiana house which he was 
obliged to occupy for a year under the 
terms of his grandfather’s peculiar will 
were exciting enough to save him from 
the ennui that he anticipated. Olivia, 
Bates, Larry Donovan, and Parson 
Stoddard, to say nothing of Morgan, 
cooperate so actively and efficiently that 
it cannot be said that there is a dull 
moment. The complications follow 
each other so rapidly and are handled 
so skilfully that one does not have time 
to consider probabilities at all, and the 
dénouement is absolutely unexpected. 

There is, of course, a love story, but 
it is far enough removed from conven- 
tionality to make it more than ordinari- 
ly attractive. The illustrations, by 
Howard Chandler Christy, are good 
ones, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the frontispiece. 
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Booth Tarkington is one of a com- 
paratively few happy authors the pub- 
lication of whose books are always 
looked upon as events that are worth 
consideration. Since the appearance of 
“Monsieur Beaucaire” everything that 
he has written has been received with 
favor. Even “The Two Van Revels,” 
which was below his average, had more 
than a fair proportion of praise. 

“The Conquest of Canaan,” Harper 
& Brothers, is entitled to take its place 
with the best work he has done. The 
inertia of the deadly respectability of a 
small American town, the unrelaxing 
grip of the dead hand of decayed ideals, 
the righteousness that rots human char- 
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acter, offered opportunities for a con- 
flict which Joe Louden had the courage 
to accept. All the conventional ele- 
ments of Canaan are concentrated in 
the person of Judge Martin Pike, its 
first citizen, and both he and Joe in- 
stinctively recognize the fact that bat- 
tle was inevitable. Against the material 
advantages possessed by the judge— 
wealth, position, influence—the weight 
of which oppressed Joe from the time 
he was old enough to think for himself, 
he had no other weapons to use than 
his courage and strength of purpose. 
The only friend he had was Ariel Ta- 
bor, but until she had been redeemed 
and regenerated by the inheritance of 
her uncle’s money her friendship and 
sympathy were of small importance. 

The theme, to be sure, is not a new 
one, but the “one soul against the flesh 
of all mankind” is always intensely in- 
teresting, if for no other reason than 
because it is always full of dramatic 
possibilities. Mr. Tarkington has han- 
dled it rationally and artistically; he 
has avoided the danger of sentimental- 
ity, and has maintained the unity of the 
plot. The side-lights in the persons of 
Eugene, Mamie Pike, the group of old 
men, and Mike all help to make the pic- 
ture complete. 


ee 


“Our Best Society,” G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, is by an anonymous author. Pre- 
sumably the author was reluctant to 
be known because he—or she—wished 
to create the impression that important 
disclosures were being made by an in- 
sider. If that was the purpose, the de- 
vice was rather childish, for the story 
is not convincing enough to subject the 
real author to any such unpleasant con- 
sequences as might be prepared for 
one who had given offense. If, on the 
other hand, he—or she—wished to re- 
main incognito because of a conscious- 
ness that the story was a poor one, then 
his—or her—anonymity is reasonable, 
and even, in a sense, praiseworthy. 

It purports to be a description of 
New York society, and as such will, of 
course, suffer by comparison with “The 
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House of Mirth.” Its time of publica- 
tion was unfortunate, not to say short- 
sighted. The same criticism applies to 
its title, for, being in some respects en- 
tertaining, it might have made its way, 
were it not for the unnecessary handicap 
imposed by the suggestion contained in 
this name. 
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F, Marion Crawford’s last book, 
“Fair Margaret,” published by Mac- 
millan, is, in some respects, a departure 
from his usual standards. It is, first of 
all, a musical story, musical in the sense 
that its atmosphere is one of music and 
musicians, with a Parisian setting. Its 
theme is not essentially musical, for it 
is, so far as it goes, a love story. It 
would be hardly fair to say that it is 
a novel without much plot, for the last 
paragraph in the book intimates that 
the story is to be completed in a sub- 
sequent volume, and when the second 
book appears it will doubtless contain 
the fully developed story. 

A criticism of “Fair Margaret” must, 
therefore, be made with reservations, 
for, having introduced certain charac- 
ters to the reader and involved them in 
various complications, the narrative 
stops short. It gives Margaret a start 
on her career as a prima donna, and 
carries her through the dress-rehearsal 
for her first performance with great 
success; describes her relations with 
Lushington and Logotheti, the Greek 
financier, discloses the facts as to the 
former’s parentage, and gives a striking 
picture of the warm-hearted Madame 
3onanni and her somewhat pathetic re- 
nunciation in favor of Margaret. 

Madame Bonanni is really the central 
figure in this part of the story. It does 
not need much more than ordinary fa- 
miliarity with the musical temperament 
to convince one that her portrait is faith- 
fully drawn, even though there may be 
some skepticism at her display of gen- 
erosity. 

One particularly noteworthy feature 
of the book is the simplicity and direci- 
ness of the style, the almost scrupu- 
lous care which Mr. Crawford seems 
to have taken to guard against any mis- 














understanding by the reader of any part 
of his narrative. 
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“Plain Mary Smith,” published by 
the Century Company, is one of Henry 
Wallace Phillips’ “Red Saunders” 
stories, and as such it is distinctly dis- 
appointing, for it is not representative 
of Red Saunders as we have come to 
know him, and comparison is inevitable. 

For the credit of the author and the 
type he created, this story should have 
appeared first or not at all, for that is 
its natural position, chronologically, in 
the series, being a description of Red’s 
first adventures while he was still no 
more than a boy. 

After the ‘almost inimitable descrip- 
tions of him in previously published 
stories, it rather dulls the edge of in- 
terest to have to be introduced to him 
as a green youth, however strenuous 
he may have been. It is a good deal 
like beginning a story ‘in the middle 
and then going back to recite the events 
that led up to it. 

The substance of “Plain Mary 
Smith” is the narrative of how Red 
Saunders left home, landed in Central 
America, and took a prominent part in 
the inevitable revolution. Mary Smith, 
who was called plain because she was 
beautiful, supplies the feminine element 
and the material for the necessary love 
story. ; 
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“Hearts and Masks,” by Harold Mac- 
Grath, Bobbs-Merrill Company, is an- 
other book very much in the vein of 
“The Man on the Box,” and every bit 
as entertaining as that sprightly tale. 
If anything, Mr. MacGrath’s wit has 
grown keener. 

The masquerade ball given by the 
Blankshire Hunt Club, somewhere or 
anywhere in New Jersey, is the event 
which gives Richard Comstalk, a retired 
army officer, his opportunity for an ad- 
venture, and brings about Alice Haw- 
thorne’s unintended participation in it. 
The subterfuges which they independ- 
ently planned and carried out to secure 
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admission to the club-house, and the * 
presence of a clever thief among the 
masqueraders, develop a situation which 
for a time threatens them with embar- 
rassing, not to say serious, conse- 
quences, and if Detective Haggerty had 
not been a man who deserved his high 
professional - reputation, the venture- 
some couple might not have escaped as 
easily as they did. 

The volume is a comparatively small 
one, embracing less than two hundred 
pages, and no one who begins the story 
will lay it down without finishing it. 
To our mind, this is a model of what 
such a story should be, including good 
paper, clear type, tasteful binding, and 
illustrations of unusual excellence even 
for Harrison Fisher. 


ee 


Though Pastor Wagner gives to his 
latest book, published by McClure, 
Phillips Company, the title “Justice,”’ it 
is not, strictly speaking, a discussion of 
the principles of justice, as one is led 
to expect, but rather a broad review of 
the fundamentals of Christian ethics in 
their general application to human re- 
lations and institutions. 

There is nothing very original in the 
volume; it is not to be expected that 
there should be, considering the sub- 
ject, except in the author’s individuality 
and point of view. And in this respect 
the book fails in impressiveness hecause 
Pastor Wagner is a recorder of ac- 
cepted spiritual facts, rather than a re- 
ligious seer; he speaks in response to a 
sense of duty, not under the stimulus 
of inspiration. 

Doubtless he will be accused of pes- 
simism in saying that ‘‘a disposition to 
unfairness, bad faith, and evil-speaking 
is abroad in every field.” But the ac- 
cusation is subject to some qualifica- 
tion, for if his statement is extreme, it 
helps to emphasize the remedy for the 
condition it describes. 

His views are broad, however, espe- 
cially in his plea for vital rather than 
doctrinal religion, for the Christianity 
of human nature rather than that of 
theologians, and, therefore, the book, 
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and especially the chapter on “The 
Churches,” may provoke protest in some 
quarters. 
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There are, doubtless, a great many 
novel readers who, if one may judge 
from the popularity of “When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower” and “Dorothy 
Vernon,” will eagerly welcome Charles 
Major’s new book, “Yolanda,” which 
has just been published by Macmillan. 

It is a historical novel of the period 
of Louis XI. of France and Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, and will nat- 
urally call to mind Walter Scott’s 
“Quentin Durward,” which, in its main 
feature, it closely resembles. Young 
Maximilian of Styria undertook the 
same sort of task that was set for the 
Scottish guardsman, in escorting Yo- 
landa, otherwise Princess Mary of Bur- 
gundy, to Peronne, and the conse- 
quences were not at all dissimilar. It 
may safely be left to the readers of the 
two books to pass judgment on their 
comparative merits. 

“Yolanda” is by no means a poor 
story, if action and interest are con- 
sidered, for there is no lack of either. 
The period was so full of strife and 
lawlessness, of intrigue and romance, 
that it is difficult to write a story of it 
that is tame. Episodical complications 
take care of themselves under such cir- 
cumstances, a fact which may help to 
explain the popularity, among a cer- 
tain type of novelists, of the theme and 
time. 

It has been said many times of late 
that the vogue of the historical novel is 
waning. The reception given to Mr. 
Major’s book may throw some light on 
this subject, for it is representative of 
its class. 
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“The Mountain of Fears,” by Henry 
C. Rowland, A. S. Barnes & Co., is a 
book of short stories, most of them de- 
scribing the adventures, in unexplored 
regions of the earth, of Doctor Leyden, 
who is something of a scientist, but 
whose principle vocation is that of a col- 
lector. His commissions from insti- 
tutions of various kinds take him into 


many queer places, and bring him into 
contact with many strange and more 
or less interesting specimens .of human- 
ity. He is the kind-of man who never 
misses a new experience, of which he is 
always ready to talk entertainingly. 
The best of the stories. are “Two Gen- 
tlemen” and the one from which the 
book takes its title. 
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The Twenty-five Best Selling Books 
of the Month. 


“The House of a Thousand Candles,” 
Meredith Nicholson, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“The Man on the Box,” Harold Mac- 
Grath, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“The Man of the Hour,” Octave Thanet, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“The Social Secretary,” David Graham 
Phillips, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“The House of Mirth,” Edith Wharton, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Conquest of Canaan,” Booth Tar- 
kington, Harper & Bros. 

“My Friend the Chauffeur,” C. N. and A. 
M. Williamson, McClure, Phillips & Co. 

“The Reckoning,” Robert W. Chambers, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“Nedra,” George Barr McCutcheon, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

“Fair Margaret,” F. Marion Crawford, 
Macmillan Co. 

“The Masquerader,” Katherine C. Thurs- 
ton, Harper & Bros. 

“Hearts and Masks,” Harold MacGrath, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“Sandy,” Alice Hegan Rice, Century Com- 
pany. 

“The Debtors,” Mary E. Wilkins-Free- 
man, Harper & Bros. 

“Ayesha,” H. Rider Haggard, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

“Pam,” Bettina von Hutten, Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

“Rose o’ the River,” Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Ben Blair, Plainsman,” Will Lillibridge, 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“Rebecca Mary,” Annie Hamilton Donnell, 
Harper & Bros. 

“A Sword of the Old Frontier,” Randall 
Parrish, A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“Her Letter,” Bret Harte, Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 

“Songs o’ Cheer,” James Whitcomb Riley, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

“Sunny Side of the Street,” Marshall P. 
Wilder, Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

“The Gambler,” Katherine C. Thurston, 
Harper & Bros. 

“Queen Zixi of Ix,” L. Frank Baum, Cen- 
tury Company. 
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Put Your Foot On It 


If coffee “does things” to you. (And it hurts many people deeply) 


Suppose you make a stand for the old fashioned comfort 
of being well again. 


It is easy to shift from Coffee to Postum and the change 
in feeling is worth a gold mine to anyone who values power, 
strength and health. 


Boil Postum well and it’s delicious. 


There’s a Reason for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S A, 
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"Under the 
strongest Light 


\THE PRUDENTIAL 
| Shows Strongest. 





THE WONDERFUL SUCCESS OF 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Has been due to 


Careful, Conservative Management, 
A Progressive Policy, 
Just and Liberal Treatment of Policyholders, 
Absolute Fidelity to its Trusts, 
Perfect Fulfilment of Obligations. 
This is the Company for you to insure in. Through its Profit-sharing Life Insurance Policies, from $15 to 


$100,000, you are afforded an opportunity to choose a plan exactly adapted in cost 
and benefits to your needs and conditions, 


In calm or in storm Life Insurance is the one resource always 
certain and secure. 


Write now, while you think of it, for full information, Dept. 90 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J- 





When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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which cools Schlitz beer is 











filtered, and confined in a 
plate glass room. 


Yet that is but one precau- 





tion. ‘The beer is filtered, too 
—by machinery. The sealed 
bottles are sterilized. And 
cleanliness is carried to ex- 
tremes. 


That is the price of 


urit 
Ask for the Brewery Bottling. P y: 


See that the cork or crown is branded 









The Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous 


When s please 








——$____ ___ . — 
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Designs copyright, 1899-1900-1-2-3-4-5 by The U. S. Playing Card Lo, Look for ‘*Congress’’ on every box. 


You may be fond of cards 
but you don’t know their vea/ fascination till you play with 


Congress Playing Cards 


(Cards of quality. Gold edges.) 
There is magnetism in their thin, pliant, ivory-like quality that gets into 
fingers and spirits; a ‘‘ Congress’’ game moves with speed, brilliance, enthusiasm— 
everybody feels the zest! 


The backs are reproductions of original paintings, exquisitely printed in 
colors; there are over one hundred designs—a miniature art gallery to choose from. 


Clearly printed faces and large corner indexes add to the pleasure of the game. 


But you must f/ay with them to know the ‘‘ Congress’’ charm. You feel it 
at the first touch! Sold by dealers. 


Let us send you samples (single cards) free. 


Over 100 designs to choose from—all in gold and rich colors—including 

Pictorial Series— Reproductions of best pictures of American and European artists. 

Initial Series—The newest and most exclusive. All letters of the alphabet. 

Club Series—For Whist, Poker, Euchre,etc. Cards of quality in set pattern designs. 

Send 50 cents per pack for backs desired. WUlustrations and Single Sample Card free. 

DuPLicaTe Wuist—best of card games, in which skill—not luck—wins, Played with Paine’s Duplicate Whist Traye— 
12-Tray set, $5.00; extra fine set, $10.00, 3 months’ course of Whist Lessons free with each set, 

Also Students’ W hist Sets, 8-trays only, $1.00 per set. Sold by dealers, Send for illustrated list, 


Card Games and How to Play Them, 160 pages; Entertaining with Cafds,64 pages; Whist and Duplicate Whist, 104 pages, each, paper, 
15 cents, Vest Pocket Editions—Cinch or High Five, Hearts, Skat, Pinochle, Poker, Bridge, Euchre, Fan Tan, 
Five Hundred, each, paper, § cents, 


Address Dept.17 The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Makers also of “Bicycle Playing Cards.’ Popular price—conventional designs, for everyday use. Fine dealing 
and wearing qualities. Sold by dealers, or send 25 cents a pack for designs wanted, Illustrations sent free. 
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We send above goods, prepaid, on receipt of prices named in this advertisement if your dealer does not supply them, 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s 
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February Is Often Called **Cupids Month” 


“ Neglected lie the polished darts, 
When Cupid toys with glittering gems.""—BYRON. 


From early childhood until that happy hour when she is a blushing bride, every woman looks back 
upon St. Valentine’s Day as the Day when Little Sir Cupid sped his arrow many times. 

The sparkling Diamond has for ages been recognized as the true token of love. There is no more 
appropriate time to give to your lady love a beautiful Diamond Ring than now during “Cupids 
Month.’ Truly it can be said, that Diamonds Win Hearts. 

Ww that every young man is anxious to present his sweetheart with a beautiful Diamond 
Ring but that many feel they cannot afford to do so. The Loftis System enables persons in all cir- 
cumstances to give beautiful presents. There is no delay, publicity or security, no interest to pay. 
The terms of payment are made to correspond with your income, 

The finest Jewelry Catalog ever issued, containing 66 pages 
Our Handsome New Catalog. 1000 illustrations of beautiful Diamonds, Watches and 
Jewelry is now ready for mailing. If you will kindly send us your name and address we will mail you 
free of all cyst this superb work of art, together with a copy of our Souvenir Diamond Booklet which 
is worth its weight in gold to intending purch in Di ds. Write for Catalog. Write today. 
about The Famous Loftis Credit System. It was awarded the 
There Is No Red Tape via ‘wont tiienest sear) at'the St Louts World's Fair for its 
Simplicity and Fairness, Every honest person’s credit is made good by this System because the terms 
of payment are adjusted to meet theirincome. Simply select the article you desire from our Catalog. 
It will be sent on approvsl, if entirely satisfactory retain it paying one-fifth on acceptance and the 
balance in eight equal monthly payments. You will not miss the small payments from your income. 
Elgin, Waltham, Deuber and many 
High-Grade Ladies and Gents Watches. other . i} movements. Hundreds 
of different Cases tu select from. Prices ranging from 610.00 to 8100.00. Terms as stated above. There 
certainly is no reason why any person should be without a reliable timepiece when they can secure 
one on such liberal terms. Write today for Catalog; 66 pages; 1000 illustrations. 
are better than a Savings Bauk account. They have in- 
Diamonds As An Investmen creased in value more than twenty per cent during the 
past 12 months. Many of the leading Financiers are investing their money in Diamonds because of 
their rapidly increasing value. Buy a Diamond on the Loftis Plan and you will save and make money. 
With every Diamond sold we give a written Guarantee as to quality and value. 
Our Guarantee. Any Dieauond bought of us can be exchanged at any time for a larger 
stone or other goods. Write for Handsome New Catalog. Writetoday. Do not delay. 


Our Diamonds Are All Genuine First Water Gems. fi'G.cic2 one sneent: 


Diamond Booklets which explain in detail all of the advantages of The Loftis Credit System. 
The Old, Original Diamonds-on- Credit House. 


[OF TI WATCHMAKERS. JEWELERS 





oa DEPT.B29 92 to 98 STATE STREET 
BROS & C0.1658 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


AT HOME 
Everywhereand on every 


day of the week 


“WALTER BAKER (05 COCOA 


A6GHlighest Awards Europe and America 


gue: Daker & Co.Ltd. Dorchester, Mass. 
a Established Bie 
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WOOLEN HINTS 


FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS 
and see how CLEAN=— 
SOFT and FLUFFY your 
Woolens and Flannels will 
be. Wash Woolens and Flan- 


nels by hand in lukewarm 


-Rearline 


‘aa Rinse thoroughly inwarm 

water, Wring dry, Pull and) 
ishake well, Dry in warm tem- 
‘perature, and ey will KEEP 
‘SOF T without shrinking. 


All Woolens 


ish to all others 


as it will *-* . . 

pari erty pans We have thousands of unsolicited testimonials like as adeteea,” 

spplied.—Mas, J. H. those shown herewith. ow 7 ee 

Hegnioom, Ciaet, eo oe 

Mich ae 4 

Mrs. RETTA HNSON, 

I like X-Ray better than any- Brooklyn Wis Jo 7 

thing I have ever used. Was ad- . . 

vised to use 

and by doing so near 

looks of my range. 

ange looks as it did when new.— Minnis 


I have used X-Ray Stove Polish 
for a year and find it superior to 
all other polishes. — Mrs. Frances E, 


>, 
SELL, West Somerville, Mass. Pasx, Davenport, la. 


I uew from experience that X-Ray Stove Ihave found X-Ray Stove Polish to be 


olish is excellent and that it will not burn the most sat tory of any kind that I 
f. Mrs. E. S. Luce, Fairfield, lowa. “a gy have ever used.—Harriet D, Ectuarpt, 
Stove Polish makes my stove : Buffalo, N. Y. 

1 a mi I never use any 


other. —Mas. T. {utt, Eastport, Me. I must say that I have found X-Ray 


* Stove Polish the best of polishes. We 
_ I have used X-Ray Stove Polish and SA ve Pol ish always use it and find it far superior to 
found it satisfactory in every way. It does any other. Our grocer says that he 
not burn off even with a very hot fire. It Y ate more of the X-Ray Polish 
polishes easier than any I have ever used than ot any other brands. — 
and I would not think of using any “ ” “ Mc 3 | 
ther brand.—Mrs. H. A. Curtis, ., “Tendo Mart — ee 


Hac kensack, N. 
Since ome ies Stove Ie isthe original powdered I know from several 
lis sapety s Fe go. a Stove Polish and is guaran- years’ gy oe 
» th fashion ii . ‘or ° X-Ray St Pol 

4 ta ohne teed to go twice as far as paste or liquid polishes. - ido and 


Easily applied. X-RAY gives a quick, brilliant lustre, and won t rub off.— 


DOES NOT BURN OFF 


A Free Sample Gladly Sent Upon Request 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, Dept.19, 78 Hudson Street, New York 
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Your jeweler has a costly chronometer which he ex- 
pects to keep absolutely perfect time. 

He places this chronometer under glass, in a perfectly 
horizontal position and at an : 
eventemperature. He disturbs 
it just as little as possible be- 
cause he knows, probably from 
experience, that it would be 
easily affected by change of con- 
ditions, and such a_chrono- 
meter, carefully guarded and 
cared for, WILL keep time to 
the minutest fraction of a sec- F 
ond, but it must be so guarded 
to do it. Ps 

Every adjusted South Bend ; 
Watch must, before it is sent 
out to your jeweler, keep perfect | 





time second for second with one Yr 
of these master timepieces— [| + 4 
BUT—it must keep this chrono- 

meter time under the conditions I 


of every-day life. Indeed, it must 


stand, before leaving the fac- . Me 
tory, without failure in the ‘ 
slightest degree, tests that are iz 





twice as wearing as any watch , 
ever received in ordinary ¥ 
use. 

It is baked in an oven heated to 100 degrees Fahrenheit 





ET ee a 





[A South Bend Watch Frozen in 
Solid Ice Keeps Perfect Time 


Does Not Vary a Second a Month 


and kept for hours in a refrigerator at freezing point 
and must not vary evena second. 


You might freeze it in a block of ice without affecting 
its timekeeping qualities in the 
slightest degree, 

Of course such care is expen- 
‘sive for us. It Tequires the 

most costly workmanship. 
| It pays because we know 

that our watches will be 

4 accurate to the second at all 
limes. 

Every South Bend Watch must 
| also keep perfect time in every 
position and not be affected 
by the jars and jolts of rail- 
way trains, horseback riding, 
automobiling, etc. We guaran- 
tee them to be perfect time 
keepers. 

South Bend Watches are sold 
only by reliable jewelers. You 
can get them nowhere else. If 
your jeweler does not sell them 

) send us his name and we will 
“a mail you an interesting book. 
**How Good Watches are Made” 
and also a little device illustra- 
ting the manner in which our 
watches adjust themselves to every temperature. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CoO., Dept. 4, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


















fs the lens of speed, quality 
and practical results. Whether 
you make pictures for pleasure 
or profit you want a lens that 
will get results under un- 
favorable as well as favor- 












if you specily 
“ Plastigmat "’ when ordering 
of the dealer. Our illustrated 
Catalogue tells about all our lenses 
for all purposes.t 3 3 2 8 2 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N.Y. New York, San Francisco, 
Boston. Washington, Chicago. 










GOLF 


PLAYING GARDS 


are now the choice in club and society cir- 
cles. Best ever sold for anything like the 
price. Made of selected stock with high 
finish—handsome—stylish—with unusually 
good dealing qualities. Last longer and 
look better than most higher-priced cards. 


FREE BOOK 


Valuable and interesting 32-page Book of 
Card Rules—Whist, Euchre, 
Poker, Pinochle, Bezique, Six- 
ty-Six, Skat, etc.—free for 
your dealer’s name and 25 
cents for a sample pack 
of GOLF Cards. 
AMERICAN PLAYING 

CARD COMPANY 


305 Taylor Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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An IMPROMPTU DANCE | 


with an 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


OU can have a dance anytime, anywhere, 

if you own an Edison Phonograph. Unex- 

pected visitors, neighbors, or your children 
can be most acceptably and economically enter- 
tained in this manner. Everybody may dance, 
because no one need play a piano. You start 
the Phonograph and it plays to the end of the 
Record without attention. 


EDISON Dance Records 


were made under the direction of a well-known dance master, and are correct in style 
and tempo. The lanciers are furnished with or without calls. Between the dances 
you may entertain your guests by playing appropriate amusement records. 

Here is the opportunity to learn to dance or teach a friend in your own home, without embarass- 


ment and at little cost. Go to the nearest Edison dealer and hear some Dance Records, a complete 
list of which will be mailed from our Orange, N. J., office, on request. 


National Phonograph Company 


38 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 














New York Chicago San Francisco London 
I. C. 8S. Language Courses Taught with Edison Phonographs, 
Latest Gold Moulded Records — Now on Sale at Your Dealer’s 
9170 The Choristers . . . Edison Concert Band 9182 I'm a Woman of Importance . Ada Jones 
9171 Somebody's Sweetheart I Want to Be. Harlan 9183 Ly-Tydley-Tydley-Um re we 
9172 Fritzy and Louisa ( Vaud.) . Jones & Spencer 9184 Paddle Your Own Canoe . Collins & Harlan 
9173 A Lovely Night in June—Belle . Benzler 9185 It Blew! Blew! Blew! Schottische, 
9174 I'm Getting Sleepy—Coon Song . . Collins Edison Concert Band 
9175 If a Girl Like You Loved a Boy Like Me 9186 Robin Redbreast . . . . Marie Narelle 
MacDonough 9187 Good-Bye, “Dixie” Dear, 
9176 Hebrew Vaudeville Specialty . Julian Rose McDonough and Biehling 
9177 Lights Out March . Edison Military Band 9188 Yankee Boodle ae Billy Murray 
9178 Miss Mary . . . « + + « « « Gillette 9189 A Gay Gossoon—Banjo Solo . . . Ossman 
9179 The Load That Father Carried . . Roberta 9190 Take Me to Your Heart Again . . Barrow 
9180 Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour 9191 Barnyard Serenade . . Spencer and Holt 
Anthony and Harrison 9192 The Jolly Blacksmiths. Edison Male Quartette 
9181 Forget-Me-Nots.Edison Symphony Orchestra 9193 Fol-the-rol-lol Medley.Edison Military Band 
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GENUINIERS WSS’ 
TeKECHOCO WATE 


Al 
t 


We want you to know “Cailler’s”— 

Know its smooth, exquisite richness— 

Know its inimitable flavor, the 
famous “Cailler taste’’— 

Know its purity, and wonderful 
properties of nutrition. 

Write to-day for a Free Sample 


FREE Half-pound cake post-paid for 
)0 tissue wrappers from Cailler 


J. H. FREYMANN 


861 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Mackintosh’s 
Toffee 


YOUR favorite chair—smoke ditto, a 
bottle of CLUB COCKTAILS, and 
home comfort envelops you. No trouble ot 
MACKINTOSH’S T0 FFEF | effort required; just strain your CLUB 
| COCKTAIL through cracked ice, and you 
IS AS SAFE TO EAT AS BREAD AND BUTTER | have a drink whose equal never passed over 

yet is as ‘‘more-ish" as jm-tarts | a made-in-a-hurry bar. 
THIS OLD ENCLISH CANDY CLUB COCK TAILS are made of choicest 
gland, where its immense factorle liquors, scientifically blended and aged to 


mu t,the purest and he a 
yl Hier, s: 





or poor man, eat MAC KINTOSI S TOFIEE tt wil perfection. The original brand. 
feel happy and do you goo! Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, etc, 


S. everywhere candy is sold, or you can send Ten Cents for 


the regular ten cent package @. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 12, 78 Hudson St.,N.Y. Hartford New York London 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


(December Ist 1905) 
47-inch 35 cents Son 
10-inch 60 cents "3" 
12-inch $1 “20° 


The clear natural-toned Victor FLAT DISC records are practi- 
cally indestructible, and supersede the old-style records. 


Victor wins Gold Medal at Portland Exposi- 
tion—First Prize, highest award over all 


Bulfalo and St. Louis. 


To get the new catalogue, fill out, cut out, 
and mail the attached coupon. Do it today. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
CAMDEN N J 
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THOUSANDS NAKE 


3,000: 


~ --A YEAR- INTHE - 
REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 
$20,000 


earned by one Chicago graduate last November. Another in 
North Dakota made over $8,000 the first year after taking our 
course. Hundreds of others are successful and we will be pleased 
to send you their names. This proves you can make money in 
the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. 

We want to teach you the best Business on earth (REAL 
ESTATE, GENERAL BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE) 
and help you to make a fortune. 

By our system you can mike money in a few weeks without 
interfering with your present occupation 

All graduates appointed special representatives of leading real 
estate companies. We furnish them lists of readily salable prop- 
erties, co-operate with them, and assist them to a quick success 

All the largest fortunes wer 





g ade in Real Estate There is no 
better opening today for ambitious men than the Real Estate 
Business. 

The opportunities in this business constantly increase as 
proven by a glance at the newspapers and magazines. Every 
business man engaged in or expecting to engage in the Real 
Estate Business should take this course of instruction. It will 
be of great assistance to persons in all lines of business, 
especially those dealing or investing in real estate. 

Our FREE BOOKLET will tell you how you can make a 
success in this wonderful business. A postal card will bring it. 


H. W. CROSS @ CO., 
238 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 











Automobile Knowledge 


means 
Money in Your Pocket 


We are the only school that provides complete, practical, 
money-earning and money-saving training by mail in operating, re 
pairing, constructing, and designing every kind of motor vehicle and 
motor boat. 

We have special courses for owners, shop and factory employees, 
chauffeurs, motor-bout and motorcycle users, and others 

There are only two ways of learning anything. One is slowly and 
tediously to gain the experience yourself; the other (and better) way 
is to take advantage of the experience of others. 

Though we offer you the long, hard-learned, thorough experience of 
experts who have done prominent work in the development of the 
new vehicle, we offer this experience in such form that to teach it to 
you will take only a few minutes and cost only a few cents each day 
—the few minutes and the few cents that you ordinarily waste, 

Our instruction has been prepared and is conducted by well-known 
men, of long experience and proved ability both in automobile en- 
gineering and correspondence instruction. It is strongly endorsed by 
prominent manufacturers, club and association offic iala, racing men, 
trade-paper editors, and others whose standing in the automobile field 
lends authority to what they say. 

In, the automobile industry, the demand for competent men is so great 
that ability, no mater how acquired, is considered above Il” and length 
of service. This makes it easy for an ambitious man to qualify quickly for 
good wages and prompt advancement. 

For further information, send us your name on the accompanying coupon. 
This will cost you only a moment of time and a postage stamp, which will be 
well spent for interesting and convincing literature. 


—$$$<—$———Fili OUT TEAR OFF MAIL TO-DAY. 
The Correspondence School of Automobile Engineering 
Suite 4062, Flatiron Building, New York City. 

Please send to my address by return mail, a free cir- 

cular, gtvine full particulars of correspondence courses, 

including free lesson and “Dictionary of Motoring 

Terms.” 

NOC. .0000 ccccees cence o 0esees Coseee seecses 








Streetand No........ ese ccvecoseccooes 








City. ceceesccccece ceesee ° State 





Or write for circular without sending n 








-26 
Office Workers 


Not one office worker 
in 50 knows the right 
kind of a pencil for his 
particular kind of work. 
On pages 6 and 26 of 
Dixon’s Pencil Guide 
he will find his pencil 
designated by both name 
and number. 


Other pages ‘for every 
person and every use. 








Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, indexed 
by vocations, correctly indicates the right pencil 
for your use. The book is absolutely /ree. 


ti 


HAYES 


Department A Z, 
JosEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 






































Send us your poems to-day. 
We compose music and ar- 
range compositions. 
Cl. Pin 
From our factory direct to you. 
We sell Class Pins and Badges 
and Jewels in Sterling Silver 
and Gold. Seni for free Cutalogue 
of brand-new designe. 
Weak batteries are a nuisance on a gas engine, “ 
h Throw w them out and install an APPLE AUTOMATIC 
ER. 
imcurrent that increases power and speed. Our friction 
governor makes instailation oer. See us at N. ¥ 4 
and Chicago Auto Shows, Wr to-day for full in- Automatic 
Cards, circulars, ete., with @ 
$5. Press. Small newspaper 
2 Typesetting easy by the print- 
ed instructions sent. Write to 
factory for illustrated catalog 


The Quickest Road to 
Do you know that Your song 
may be worth 
{USI .» 22 Star Building, CHICAGO 
for Colleges, Schools and Socie- 
Cc. K. GROUSE & COMPANY, 
SPAR No switches. No belts. No batteri 
| formation to THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MF@. CO., Batter 
146 Bea: 
press $18. Money saved. Money 
of presses, type, paper, etc. 


- CO. ilding 
ties; also Soe Emblems 
a a SOE, Rochester, N. Y. 
for —— l or running. Delivers a strong, steady 
Y 
ver Bidg., —— Ohio. Charger 
making business anywhere. 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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What do 


—Just enough to carry you until the next, 
without a dollar to invest? ‘Then this 
offer of the International Correspondence 
Schools is vital to you! If you will indicate 
on the coupon below your choice of an occu- 
pation this great institution will at its own 
expense show you how you can without 
neglecting your present work, leaving home, 
or distressing yourself financially, qualify 
yourself fora high position and a good salary. 
There is no risk; no catch; no humbug! 
This is a bonafide offer to earnest men and 
women by an institution of fourteen years 
standing representing an invested capital of 
$5,000,000. Can you afford to pass it by? 








im Ww 


ea 
cil 


0., 


Pa ae ae ce oe os 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1199, SCRANTON, PA. ! 


NE 








Di 
8 | Please explain, without further obligationon | 
my part, how I can qualify for a larger salaryin 

5 | the position before which I have marked x 

ay. Bookkeeper Mechan’|Draughtsman 

ar- Stenographer Telephone Eng’eer 
Advertisement Writer Elee. ighting upt. 

Go Show Oard Writer Mech. Engi 


Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Rulld’g ontractor 
Architee’! Draughisman 


rehitect 
Bridge Engineer 


Chemist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

lee. Engineer Structural Engineer 
Foreman Plumber Mining Engineer 














Name — 


Street and No. 





City 


Pay Day 
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THREE FAST TRAINS 
leave Chicago daily for the Pacific Coast, via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over the only double track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


The Overland Limited 


The pioneer fast through electric-lighted train to San Francisco and Portland 
daily. The most luxurious train in the world. Less than three days en route. 


= 
The New Los Angeles Limited 
Electric-lighted, daily through train arriving at Los Angeles afternoon of the third 
day, via the new Salt Lake Route. Entire new equipment. Drawing-Room 
and Tourist Sleeping cars, Composite-Observation cars, Dining cars. 


a s 
The California Express 
Daily to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, throug: without 
change. Pullman Drawing-Room and Tourist Sleeping 
cars. Free Reclining Chair cars. 
The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via this Line. 


Write for booklets, maps, schedules, rates, list of 
hotels, and description of limited trains. 













W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M, 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
CHICAGO. 







(0n.1¢ 8) 
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Figure to SAVE 
as You SHAVE 


Stop and figure what ‘‘THE GILLETTE” will do for you. ‘“‘ THE GIL- 
LETTE” will save you money— at least $1.00 a week — that’s $52.00 a year —1 per 
cent. of that will pay for the new blades for another year. 


Then as to time —** THE GILLETTE?” will save you 20 minutes a day — that’s 121 

hours or 15 eight-hour days in a year. Can you not use them to better advantage than 

wasting them in the barber shop ? 

The Gillette Safety Razor will give you a perfectly clean, smooth shave in four 

minutes with never a danger of a cut. 

NOTHING TO ADJUST, NOTHING TO LEARN. SIMPLY LATHER 
WELL AND SHAVE. 


12 Blades, 24 Sharp Edges. Each blade thin as paper, as hard as flint, as tough 
and flexible as whalebone. Will give from 20 to 40 Velvet Shaves. Sold by 
all leading Drug, Cutlery, and Hardware dealers. 


Each set in a beautiful velvet-lined box. 10 NEW BLADES, 50 CENTS. 
At this new, low price we do not exchange blades 


Write us for our descriptive booklet 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY,1155Times Building, New York City 


Gillette 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 
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Y ou can play golf 


all-.winter in sunny 


Calitornia 








ronan 








You can go there 
on the luxurious 


California Limited 


in 6714 hours from Chicago. 





The only train to Southern 
California via any line 


Y | a exclusively for first-class travel. 


All others carry second-class p 
Santa Fe ‘ 
Daily service, Chicago to Grand Canyon, 
\ A Los Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco. 


For booklets of the train and tri 
All the Way Addrene Passenger Devt AT eS. F. 
Ry. Sys’ tem. Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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‘*‘Beethoven”’ 


g All the exquisite charms of perfectly rendered masterpieces are possible in your 
own home, for the interpretations of all kinds of music are absolutely marvelous by the 


New Mechanically Fed 


Talk-o-phone 


This is the only reproducing machine for disc records on which the needle is 
mechanically moved across the record and on which this motion is not de on 
ent upon the needle. This absolutely kills that awful scratching sound and 
produces a pure, clear tone. This new device makes it impossible to scratch the 
needle across the record and thus damageit. It isa great record-saving device, 
increasing the life of the record 100%. Adjustable to operate all disc records of 
different sound waves. Our patents upon this device are very broad and it 
cannot be used on other machines. We do not operate under any shop rights 
or license from anyone. 














q If your mood runs to lighter music or even ‘“‘rag-time’’ the Talk-o-phone will 
render it equally as well. Every little expression and phrasing of the artists is faith- 
fully and accurately reproduced by this mechanically perfect instrument. 


q All good disc records can be used on the new mechanically fed Talk-o-phone, 
and the wonderful improvement in reproduction over the oldstyle machines is truly 
marvelous—no scratching or grinding—just pure, sweet music. 


Talk-o-phones, $18.00 to $50.00 


q Send us vour name and we will advise you where you can hear the new mechan- 
ically fed Talk-o-phone.and.also send you, free, our booklet. 


TALK=-O-PHONE CO., 10 Ann Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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inslee’s Magazine 


*‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS”’ 


FOR MARCH 





The popularity of the magazine crowded 
with serials is plainly on the wane; for life 
in these days is so strenuous that few people 
can keep track of a number of continued 
stories from month to month. The bulk of 
them, therefore, remain unread, and the 
space which they occupy is wasted. In 
Ainslee’s Magazine there is no space wasted. 
We print one serial story occasionally, but 
only when it is of exceptional merit and of 
the kind that everybody wants to read—like 
David Graham Phillips’ ‘‘The Deluge,’’ for 
instance, or Agnes and Egerton Castle’s 
‘“‘The Heart of Lady Anne.’’ The March 
number will have avery attractive table of 
contents, including a novelette of unusual 
strength by Robert Adger Bowen, entitled 


“*VANESSA’S DILEMMA” 


Two very striking essays are “Society at the Opera,” by Charles Henry Metzler, and 
“The Outsiders,” by Mary Manners, the latter being one of the “Society asa 
Merry-go-round” series, which is attracting wide attention. 


NUMEROUS SHORT STORIES 


Circumstances prevent our giving a complete list of the short stories in the 
March issue, but some of them will be as follows: “The Dust Cloud,” by E. F. 
Benson; “Captain Cosgrove’s Homeopathic Cure,” by L. Frank Tooker; “Bridge 
and Some Crossroads,” by Beatrice Hanscom; “The Precipitancy of Van Vleck,” 
by Henry C. Rowland; “A Closed Incident,” by Vincent Harper; “In Connection 
with Billy’s Bank,” by Mary B. Mullett; “The Human Instinct,” by Jane W. 
’ Guthrie; “The Peau de Cygne,” by Frederic Taber Cooper; “Ellen Berwick,” by 
Anne O’ Hagan, and “The Hypothetical Case,” by Parker L. Walter. 





In addition to the foregoing there will be a chat about theatrical matters by 
Channing Pollock, the usual department devoted to book reviews, and some note- 
worthy poetry. 


a 
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A Fact 


yi The housewives 
/ of America _ insist 
upon these soups, 

Because everywhere they are acknowledged as the 
highest standard for purity, goodness and cleanliness. 





















SOUPS | 


are what they are because :- 


We could not afford, from your standpoint or from ours, to pro- 
dice anything but the best. 
The farmers supply us with vegetables, the very pick cf 
their crops, and in the stock the same high-grade char- 
acter is insisted upon. 
Coupled with this excellence is the careful, skilled and 
conscientious method which marks every detail of the 
making. 
For ten cents, the price of a can, you may fro- 
vide enough for tke average family. 


‘Just add a can of hot water ard serve’’ 


Joseph Campbell Company 
26-46 River St., Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 


No care Send for Handsome Illustrated 
No pare, Booklet No. 29 


No mix, 


, ae ww, 
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>| WASELINE 
‘.| COLD CREAM 


Cn jars or tubes) 


plaster. 


Keeps the skin in a 
soft and healthy con- 
dition and preserves 
the complexion. 








safest, 








CAPSICUM 
VASELINE 


Better than the old- 
fashioned mustard 
A wonderful 
counter-irritant that 
will not blister 
most delicate skin. For 
use in the sick room 
or nursery 
most modern 
and the best. 


COMFORTS BASED ON 


VASELINE 





























VASELINE 
CAMPHOR ICE 


Superior to anything 
in use for chapped 
hands and lips and 
to allay all irritation 
of the skin. 













the 





it is the 











A free sample of any one of these invaluable specialties will be sent on receipt 
of a two (2) cent stamp to pay postage. 


CHESEBROUCH MFC. CO., 
+ — 









i6 State Street, ‘NEW YORK 





BOOK ON 
Hair Beautifying 
FREE 


_ We will send to any address our 
interesting and instructive book, 
telling all about correct care of the 
hair, proper styles for dressing, and 
how to become beautiful. This book 
/ also describes upwards of 500 complete 
line of switches and hair goods of every 
description and tells how we send 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 

To prove to you that we can save you 
money and give you the best live French hair, 
we will send you on ten days consignment 
any design you may want for comparison. If 
satisfied, keep the goods, if not, return them 
at our expense. We guarantee to match any 
shade or quality. Send sample of your hair 
and describe what you want. F 

A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 
Also complete line of hair goods at like prices. 


2 oz, 22 in, ewitch.... $1.2 
2! 







































oz. 24 in, switch.. 
344 oz. 26 in. switch.... 
Lightweight wavy ewitch 
Featherweight stemless sw 


22 in. long, natural, wavy 1 nral a 
curly pompadour, ......ee0e000e 2.50, 
Finest wigs $15.00 to... sia . 50.00. 
Largest manufacturer in the world of hair goods. 
E. BURNHAM 
Dept. 33 Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 





Wholesale: 
67-69 Wash- 
ington St. 







Retail: 
72 











HAIR 


Our Guarantee 
Backed 
By The Bank. 

@ We will send you by pre- 
paid express, an Evans 
Vacuum Cap, to use sixty 
days, and if you do not cul- 
tivate a sufficient growth 
of hair within this time 
to convince ycu that this method is effective, sim- 
ply notify the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, and 
they will return the price of the Cap to you. 
q The Cap is used a few minutes each day, and even 
one application produces a pleasant, tingling sensa- 
tion, which denotes the presence of new life in the 
scalp and which cannot be obtained by any other 
means. Where the life principle has not become ex- 
tinct, this method of stimulation will usually de- 
velop a growth of hair about an inch in length, 
within the trial period. @ A series of letters from a 
number of people, giving their experience with the 
Evans Vacuuin Cap, appears in this month’s ‘‘Met- 
ropolitan” and ‘‘Everybody’s’’ magazine, and we 
will send copy of these letters, together with an 
illustrated book, to anyone interested. Q We have 
no agents or traveling representatives. All orders 
for our invention come through the Jefferson Bank 
and each customer is protected by guarantee issued 
by the Bank. For further information address 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 
201 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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How Modern Methods Have 
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Improved a Standard Remedy 


No one will dispute the curative value of cod liver oil. For ‘centuries it has been 
recognized as the grandest of all body-building agents for wasted human vitality. 


Yet a great deal of the good that should have been derived from its use has been 
prevented by the fact that many patients who were weakened by disease could not digest 
the heavy oil, either in its raw form or in an emulsion, and others would not take it on 
account of its disagreeable odor and taste. 


Now modern science has proved that the oil or greasy part has no value whatever 
either as a medicine or food, and really does harm by clogging up the system. 


It appears that the medicinal elements, of which there are about fifty different kinds 
found in the cod’s liver, represent all the 
tonic, body-building and curative powers 
of this famous old remedy. 


After twenty years’ study two eminent 
French chemists, Mourgues and Gautier 
by name, discovered a way to separate these 
medicinal elements from the oil, and gave 
to modern medicine all the valuable part of 
cod liver oil, unencumbered by the useless, 
oily, greasy part. 

A preparation containing all these medi- 
cinal elements, but entirely free from oil 
or grease, therefore must be the best tonic 
reconstructor possible. Such is Vinol. 


COD LIVER | In no way does Vinol resemble cod liver 

Saeeeeeee Oil. It does not look, nor smell, nor taste 
WITHOUT like cod liver oil. 

OIL Yet Vinol is guaranteed to contain in a highly con- 

centrated form all the medicinal elements actually 

taken from fresh cods’ livers, with organic iron and 


other body-buflding ingredients, in a deliciously 
palatable and easily digested form. 


In every case where old-fashioned cod liver oil or emulsions would do good, Vinol 
will do more good, for it is immediately assimilated and is acceptable to the weakest 
stomach; for this reason it is fast superseding old-fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions, 


The elaborate process employed to separate the medicinal, curative elements from the 
cods’ livers, omitting the oil entirely, is the only secret about Vinol. Its simplicity is 
its grandest feature, being absolutely free from drugs and injurious ingredients. It is 
not a patent medicine, as everything in it is named on the label. 


Vinol for the last seven years has been sold by the leading druggists in all the principal 
cities of the country, and in most of these stores its sales have equalled, or more, the 
combined sales of all other cod liver oil preparations, which goes to prove its superi- 
ority. As a body-builder and strength creator for old people, weak women, puny 
children, and after sickness, and for all pulmonary diseases, it is guaranteed by over 
two thousand of the leading druggists of the country to be the best they ever sold. 


For sale at the leading drug store in every town and city in the country. 
Sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.00 by any Vinol agent, or by 


CHESTER KENT @® CO., Chemists, BOSTON, MASS. 


Exclusive agencies for Vinel given to one druggist in a piace. Leek for Vinol ageacy where you live—if there is none, write us 
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The leading Toilet Article in America is 


FROSTILLA 


which stands highest in POPULAR FAVOR with 
ladies and all who desire to keep their hanas and 
face in perfect condition. 


IT WORKS LIKE A CHARM. 


Nj 
Os} 


ES FRA 
yomE? Cay CHAFING, 


= FROSTILLA sone 


MARK RYONE 
% >, EVE 
PACE SHEN He IT. 


3Y3HM AY] 


7643130 ABO 





NOT GREASY OR STICKY—DELIGHTFUL PERFUME. 


DEAR SIR: Your Frostilla entered my family 
years ago unheralded b7 any advertisement, and 
proved itself such a faithful friend in the matter 
of chapped hands, sore lips, chafing and sunburn, 
that we now lay it in by the dozen bottles. It is 
the best remedy I have ever tried for any irrita- 
tion of the skin, and a most delightful toilet arti- 
cle for general use. Gratefully yours 

MARION HARLAND. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


If your dealer has not got it, send 25 cents 
for a bottle by mail postpaid. 


CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N. Y. 























Its Constitutional Treatment. 60,000 Cases. 22 Years’ Success 


Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, “Cures,” “Remedies” or any single medicine only relieve symptoms, whereas our con- 
stitutional treatment removes the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay Fever from the blood and nervous system so that nothing 
can bring back attacks, not even heat, cold, dust, exertion, smoke, odors or exposure. Our patignts enjoy life without the 
slightest return of symptoms. Appetite improved, blood enriched, nerves strengthened, general health restored. If you 
are indifferent or skeptical it is because you do not know that since 1883 we have treated over 60.000 Asthma and Hay Fever 
sufferers. No matter how wealthy or influential yon are, you will probably not get complete relief and permanent freedom 
except through our method of treatment. Donbt and deny this all you please, the facts remain unchanged. 

BookV, explaining our methods with re- 

ports of many interesting cases. Address 
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Are Your Eyes Perfect 


| Can Cure You 
es) At Your Own Home 


No Knife 
No Pain 
No Risk 
No Bandages 
No Trouble 
P. Chester Madison, M.D. 
America’s Master Ocullst By the 


Cop mist? 


Madison Absorption Method 


Rev. Chas, A. Young, Editor of the Christian Century, Chi 
cago, in a recent letter to a friend said, ‘* Since witnessing. with 
my own eyes Dr. Madison's wonderfully successful treatment 
of little Ethel Chapman, of Marshalltown, Iowa, I am doubly 
glad that I have given him unstinted words of praise in my 
publication.” 




















If your eyes are troubling you I can treat you just as success- 
fully. If you see spots or strings Beware of Delay for Delay 
Means Blindness. My new 80 page book on Diseases of 
the Eye CHustisted in colors) will be sent Free, A postal 
will do—Write ay. Cross Eyes Straightened without 
the knife by Ie ys Method which has never failed. 


P. C. MADISON, M. D., so nestiorm sirect CHICAGO 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hun- 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 


Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write today » 


Gy and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c a box, or by 
The DR.WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE Co., 253 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
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SAU 
LINIMENT 


An Excellent Remedy 
For Croup & La Grippe 


At all Druggisis 
Price 25¢ 50¢& $1.00 


Dr.Earl §.Sloan.Boston,Mass.USA 






Physicians’ Formulas’ 


RA aie | 
dies are 
prepared by 
skilled pharm- 
acists from the 
formulas an ‘d 
under the per- 
sonal direction 
of experienced 
and successful 
physicians 
only. The fresh- 
est, purest in- 
gredients are 
used, com- 
pounded under 
modern meth- 
ods original 
and exclusive 
with The ORA 
DRUG CO. 


--2 


For this reason 
Ora Remedies 
are pleasant to 
take, easy of 
assimilation 
and prompt to 
relieve. 
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ORA Remedies do not contain 
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Sprains Strains, 
Burns, Cuts & Bruises 





alcohol, opiates, morphine, coal 
tar products or any other harm- 
Sul or dangerous drugs. 


They may now 
be had at all 
drug stores dis- | 


playing the Ora 
Cabinet illustrated herewith. 

Our guarantee of their efficiency is ABSOLUTE. Our 
druggists are authorized to refund the purchase price with- 
out question, if you are not more than pleased with results. 

If not on sale with your druggist, any of these prepara- 
tions will be mailed on receipt of price. 

If in doubt as to what you need, write us to-day. 
will receive the advice of our skilled physicians free. 
correspondence is held strictly confidential. 


ORA DRUG CO., Associated Therapeutic Specialists, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


You 
All 





| 
| 


| 
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ESTABLISHED 


A RECORD OF 3/1 YEARS 


of successful treatment of the 


‘DRUG «0 LIQUOR HABITS 


1875. 





J. 


Sanatorium at Lebanon, Ohio. 
reached by train and electric cars from Cincinnati. 


L. 


Fine location. 


THE DR. STEPHENS CO. 


Large grounds. I — 
30,000 cases cure 
No restraint. Rates rensonuable. Cure guaranteed, 
HOME it is not convenient to take treatment 
at the Sanatorium, write us for our Heme 
TR EATM ENT. Remedy that has cured thousands who 
could not come and who had failed elsewhere. Each individual case 
comes under the direct personal supervision and care of our Physicians. 
Write for our booklet of testimonials and full information. 


THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO, Dept. $ 5, Lebanon, Ohio 








Jewsbury & Brown’s 
ORIENTAL 


England's Favorite Dentifrice 


CO] eRe @ 37.0 . Se Os Mm OL. 9 3 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


Sound 


Remove 
Tartar 
Preserve the 


Gums 


A Purely 


delicate 


Vegetable Preparation imparting 


sweetness to the breath 


Sole Importing Aqents 


ARNOLD A&A CO New York 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO.,, 


Chicago 


Tuis interesting, illustrated paper fully and accurately de- 
scribes the tremendous development of Real Estate now in 
Progress in all parts of Greater New York, and points out 
advantageous localities where rapid advances will take place 
and how fortunes in Real Estate are constantly made, Italso 
explains how people of moderate means can, in small monthly 
ayments, make exceptional investments in Greater New 

ork Real Estate that will eventually net them large profits. 
Every man seeking opportunities should read it. LET US 
SEND YOU A FREE COPY TODAY. 

SPEAR’S: AMERICAN EXCHANGE 

Real Estate Department, 171 Broadway, New York. 
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Dupont Brushes are the product of the largest, 
most complete, and one of the oldest manufacturers in 
the world. 

Dupont Brushes are the finest toilet brushes 
made—being made of the best "bristles" and "backs" 
procurable, put together by the most skilled labor in an 
absolutely dan and sanitary factory. They outlast 
two or three ordinary brushes but cost no more ! 

Dupont Brushes may be obtained in hundreds 
of styles and sizes—in all woods, REAL EBONY, 
bone, pearl, ivory—for hair, teeth, face, hands, clothes, 
etc. Sold by Department, Dry Goods, Drug and Jew- 
elry Stores. If not at your dealer's, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied, no matter where you live. 

THB ‘*‘*BRUSH BOOK” FREE 
An authoritative guide to the proper selection, use and care 


of Toilet Brushes. Sent upon request to all lovers of really 
good brushes. Kindly mention your dealer’s name. 


E. DUPONT @ CO., 
Paris, Beauvais, London 
SEW YORK OFFICE, 26-28 WASHINGTON PLACE 


Look for the name DUPONT and our trad>-mark on every 
brusb---they are your guarantee of quality, wear, cleanliness, 
and absolute satisfaction, 
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What Is Daus’ Tip-Top: 
Sanaa TO PROVE that “Daus’ Tip-Top” is the 
best and simplest device for making 100 
copies from pen-written and 50 copies 
from typewritten original, we will ship 
complete duplicator,cap size, without 
deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial, 

a Price $7.50 less trade dis- 

- count of 33% per cent., or $5 net 


THE FELIX Q. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St, N.Y. City 


met Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


to-day. 
starts and runs 

Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
switch necessary. No batteries what- 
ever, for make and break or jump-spark. 
Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S. A 

















LEARN 


ACUN Tk BINDS 


AND ANIMALS 
Be a taxidermist. We can teach 
you BY MAIL to mount all 
specimens of irds, animals, 
fishes and reptiles; also to tan 
skins, make rugs, etc. This is 
a most profitable and fascina 
ting business. Easily and 
quickly learned in your own 
home, during your spare time. 
Adapted to Men, Women and Boys. 
Standard Methods, low rates, satisfaction Guaran- 
ed. If you are a sportsman, naturalist, or nature lover, 
= should be able to save your fine trophies. Adorn your 
ome, office or den with beautiful mounted specimens. lous 
ble your income by mounting for your friends. Are you in- 
terested? Ifso,send today, for our beautiful catalog, and the 
Taxidermy Magazine—soth free. Ask for our Special 
Offer to Readers of Ainslee’s Magazine. 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
181 F STR,, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


THIS 
ART 




































ALL 
MAKES 
All the standard machines SOLD 
or RENTED ANYWHERE :t 
Ytol%4 M’F’R’S prices, allowing 
me RENTAL TO APPLY ON PRICE. Shipped 
SS with privilege of examination. 
AS Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 202 La Salle 8t., CHICAGO 


FRE 


A MONTHLY MACAZINE 
which investigates going industries and presents its 
readers with the safe modern 

WAYS OF MAKING MONEY. 
Three months’ subscription absolutely FREE 
IF YOU WRITE AT ONCE. 
WILLIAM H. COE, 32 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Personal 
Instruction 







I Can Make You Well. Strong 
and Beautiful 


VERY WOMAN should pemerre her health, 
, beauty, poise and, wi 
It is my success in treating nearly 18,000 
women am my knowledge of what my work has done 
for = that makes me know | can do as much for you. 
ou a perfectly balanced organiem. Letme 
Ps your wr rain. your exercise, your diet; let me give 


directing 
resultant strong lcm Me will enable you to resis disease, 
and I will make you what you were intended to be— 
Strong, hap; Cage peepa— tins and beloved, = 
al oe +h is life power and true beauty, 
makin your re a ae to yourself, making you 
and admiration of your friends. 
Only 15 Min- Give me 15 minutes of your time 
D each day, in your own home, by 
utes a Day following my simple directions. 
Just a little care is all you need to make you the ideal 
woman of your type. Do not say it is impossible, that 
nature has not given you the first requirements of he: 
and beauty—I know it is possible; | have accomplished - 


Drugs are Dangerous 
I use no drugs. I never treat a pupil I cannot help. 
If I cannot help you, I will tell you so. i. 
I Keep Do you think "True Motherhood® . 
WwW Y means devotion of mother to her 
omen roung family and neglect of - saline 
True?—No, the true mother is true to her sacred vezed duty, of and protectin: 


mys: 
Just t think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not 4 anything without the greatest 
distress, and now 1 think I could DIGEST TACKS, 1 am so hap 


dis book I will ‘ae dy of free, my lesson on Poise, which teaches you how to oe and —_ 


sonal examination of your symptoms and my first advice to +, Write me fully a 
your case, also letting me know yout faults of fi 
Study of your case and will let you know whe! Btutinaa. Your letter will be 
held in Strict con 
I never publish letters without special permission, though I can send you hundreds of 
testimonials from women I have helped, who are only too glad to have me show their letters. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 


NOTE.— Miss Cocrott, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in 
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th these, her happi; 


circulation; a nervous sys- 
and the rest of your body, each 
the organ it con The 


"MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK 
herself, that she may be of 
Sooubes and lightness of Teart that she may be a true 





The mother needs 


iy. 

wife—the delight of her husband, his jo tL we health ; caienieaan. not a slaving, suffering dead-weight 

‘ for his pity. The tres mot ww j by wh ~ beautiful and young, that she may enjoy the confidence 
and a Pancdice dltkes exlte and welcome councillor. 

uld sit beside me, ? my ne could, if I would, dow you, daily, hundreds of letters 

from pupils | have helped. I never viola 
but here are a few snatches from one moming's = 

I wish every nervous teacher could know what Aneor 4 fs to be derived from your physical culture. 

I have lost 78 pounds, and was neverbetter. I look ten years younger, 

Hy constipation and biliousnes: 

Just think how I have gained, since 

My catarrh and lungs are much better and my body, which was a buny, crooked structure, is 

actually beginning to look like * ag pietare of correct poise 
My per is steady, the confused fee 


te a confi never show a letter without permission, 






are entirely relieved 
I began with you, from 112 to 13714 Ibs. in one year. 


ing having passed away. It is the best spent money ever 
i. 


Remember, I give you personal instruction, es aie study of your hymen | and 
condition. ‘When you request details about my lessons, | cea ou den’? A og 
free. This outlines my methods, and gives vs many valual ts, Wak 
the Book and free lesson, in answer to your first inquiry, is included my 


re, etc. then make a omen 


57 Washington Street, Dept. 34, 





CHICAGO 


For details about 
MY PERSONAL 
INSTRUCTION 
mark thus (XX) on biank 
below, opposite the points 
most’ IMPORTANT in your 
and mark thus (X 
panel these which also 
interest you, If there are 
ra particalars in regard 
reer ease which pears a 
Is outa bene know, write abo 
them fully and ‘Twill Some 
tell you, without charge, 
what I can do for you. 


Round shouldered 
Superfluous flesh 
Prominent hips 
Protruding abdomen 


Weight 
Do you stand correctly 
Thin chest 
Thin ay 
Thin neck 
Complexion 
Do you — gracefully 
Weaknes: 
Lame back 
Dullness 
rritable 
erves 
Headaches 
Catarrh 
Dizziness 
Indigestion 
Constipation 
Liver 
Kidneys 
Lungs 





eart 

Throat 

Colds 

Rheumatism 

Circulation 

Blood 

Is your health or figure im- 
perfect in any way not 
mentioned here? 

Occupation ? 

What is your age? 

Married or single? 


aunyy” 


SSa4ppP s 










Fill out, ent off and 
mai) this blank—NUOW! 


America, needs no further introduction, 











rl Our Art Pictures 








THE BEAUTIFUL COPYRIGHTED PICTURE 
BRATED ARTIST, HARRISON FISHER, THAT WAS PUBLISHED 
ON THE FRONT COVER OF DECEMBER AINSLEE’S HAS BEEN 
REPRODUCED TO SIZE 10x12 WITHOUT ANY LETTERING, AND 
WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF FIFTEEN 
CENTS. FOR DECORATING LIBRARY, PARLOR OR DEN, AND 
FOR FRAMING PURPOSES IT IS EQUAL IN SOME RESPECTS TO 
THE ORIGINAL THAT COST HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS. THE 
EDITION IS LIMITED, AND EARLY RESPONSES ARE RE- 
QUESTED, AS THE DEMAND MAY BE GREATER THAN THE 
SUPPLY. ADDRESS ART DEPARTMENT, ATINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 


ee q SEVENTH AVENUE AND FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BY THE CELE- 
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GRAVGHAIRS 





To prove that Mrs. Potter's Hygienic Walnut Juice Hair Stain makes Gray, 
Faded, Bleached, or Patchy Hair A BEAUTIFUL NATURAL BROWN, vary- 
ing in shade as desired, and that it is vastly more satisfactory in every way than 
the ordinary dyes, “restorers,” ‘‘renewers,” “‘invigorators,” etc., 


WE WILL SEND LIBERAL TRIAL 


in plain sealed wrapper, postage preva on receipt of 25 cents (stamps or 
coin) to cover cost, including FREE Mrs. Potter's valuable booklet 

on Gray Hair. Mrs, Potter's Hygienic Walnut Juice Hair = is not 

an experiment. It is an established, proven success. Money 

refunded if it does not verify every claim. Send 25 cents at 

once for Trial—enough for thorough test—or $1.00 

for large regular siz, ENOUGH TO LAST A. 

ONE LEAR, 








This BEAUTIV UL HAIR SWITCH FREE 
6‘Feminology’’ N EASY CONDITIONS. 
= — Send only a lock of your hair, and we will 
Complete table of contents and siatkn alte. avin, wieat tee es eae 
sample pages sent FREE. hair switch to match. If of extraordinary 
A plainly told, scientific book about value, remit $1.50 in ro days, or secure 3 or- 
woman, is one of the most fascinat- ders for switches and get your own free. Extra 
ing, intensely interesting and valu- shades a little more. Sendsample for estimate. 
able works ever written. It tells 
woman the vital thing she must 
know about maldenhoed ani a 
motherhood, and err! =. te Bes =S = y 
teresting to parents. It treats o i 
marricas. parental inheritance, Bad BB Ae 
physical culture, care of babies, — a 
common sense treatment of female 
diseases, diet, nursing, children's 
diseases and their care, persona) 
beauty; giv ing information that isall 
important to health and happiness. 
— 700 pages, beautifully illustrated 
1 26 colored plates, 
Cuicaco, May 2, 1902. “mfthe information contained in ‘‘Feminology” 
were more widely and timely known and heeded, endless and needless mis- 















Enclose sc. postage. Mrs. Ayer’s Hair 
Emporium, Dept.143 17 Quiney St. 
Chicago, Hl, 















By! 
.8. medical sathorities as t 


Eecracrgergnmen FREE T 


Facludtuamotiotnan, prepared for anyone giving full descrip- 


eries might be avoided.""—Chicago Tribune 

Write for 32-page table of contents and see what this wonderful book contains. on of the case and sending names of two asthmatic sufferers. 
204 : Address RANK WHET Fie M. 

Gc. L. Dressler & Co., 2 Gladys Ave., Chicago, Ill. Dept. D. American Express Building. cago. 











FLASH LIKE THE GENUINE 


a ; vo | FROM LIFE for lovers of 
Day or night. Solid gold mounting. You . 
can own a diamond equal! in brilliancy to beauty and chic. Illustrated 
any genuine stone at one-thirtieth the : : 








cost catalogue with forty-eight 
BARODA DIAMONDS ; ~_ samples and three fine 
Stand acid test and expert examination. cabinets or stereos, all exquisitely Finished French work, 


We guarantee them. See them first 4 
then pay. Write for cabalnaue.. - $1.00, greenback. Fine assortments, $2, $3 and $5. 


THE BARODA COMPANY, State wishes. Full Satisfaction Guaranteed. : 
AS eel Dept.8, 63.71 Wabash Ave, cm1cxc0, itt, | R, GENNERT, 89A FBG St. Martin, Paris, France. 











DEAFNESS CURED AT HOME 


Don’t waste roe time and money in experiments. My method cures deafness and all head 
noises TO STAY CURED. Absolute and positive proofs sent on application. NO PAIN, no loss 
of time. The method is my own and cannot be obtained elsewhere; it has been tried and found 
true, IT CURES. 

RITE TODAY for my book, “Deafness, its Cause and Cure,” FREE. Address 


GUY CLIFFORD POWELL, M.D., 152 BANK BUILDING, PEORIA, ILL. 























For Liquor and | 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years | 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


THE 


" 
ih 
NW 
i, 

















Birmingham, Ala. Washington, D. C. Lexington, Mass. White Plains, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 211 me Capitol St. Portland, ae. Columbus, 0. Pittsburg, Pa. 

San Francisco, Cal. eae i. gy 1087 N.DennisonAve. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
1190 Market St. Plainfield, Ind. North Conway, N. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. I. 

West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, Ia. Buffalo, N. Y. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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When the Snow Flies 


d biting, frosty air roughens the skin, use Mennen’s —it keeps 
gps yb right. A positive relief for chapped hands, 
chafing and all skin troubles. Mennen’s face on every 
box —be sure that you getthe genuine. For sale ev erywhere or 
by mail, @5e. Sample free. 77y Mennen's Violet Talcum, 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 






















(Established 1879.) 


“Cures While You Sleep.”’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarier of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 


once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 

ALL PRUGGISTS. 

i Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet, 


Sen 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, 
Canada 

















A Fair Offer! 


TO CONVINCE JDYSPEPTICS 


AND THOSE SUFFERING FROM 


STOMACH TROUBLES 


OF THE EFFICIENCY OF 


Glycozone 


I WILL SEND A 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 





to any one sending coupon and 
enclosing 25 cents to pay for- 
warding charges. 

GLYCOZONE is an abso- 
lutely harmless germicide. It - 
cleanses the membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflama- 
tion, thus removing the cause 
of your trouble. 

It cannot fail to help you, 
and will not harm you in the 


least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by leading 
physicians for over 15 years. 

Beware of concoctions of Oil of Vitriol, Sul- 
phurous acid and water bearing similar names. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
without my signature, 


None genuine 


ore 











Send 
free trial 
bottle of 
Glycozone, for 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 


de Paris” (France). 


57 Prince St., New York City. o* which I enclose 
R\s 25¢ to pay; forward- 
FREE! fe) ing charges. Coupon 


Valuable book- 
let on How 
to Treat 
Dis- 
eases 


good only until March 5.’06. 









NOME. ccc cececcrccccccescosecccees 


, GAMMA ca 6s sevecvstercceessseesssesnetens 


vs Druggist 


WRITE LEGIBLY 


4 
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SEMI-WEEKLY 
SOLID, VESTIBULED 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis ana City of Mexico 
““— TRON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


Texas & Pacific, nternational & Great Northern 
and the National Lines of ee a 
LEAVE ST. LOUIS, 9.00 A. 
TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 
ARRIVE MEXICO CITY, 8.30 P. M. 
THURSDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
INITIAL TRAIN, JANUARY 16TH 


COMPOSITE STATEROOM 
OBSERVATION, DINING 
AND STANDARD SLEEPING CARS 


H. C. TOWNSEND 











All-Star 
Cast 


The Radium of 
All Humor. . 








This little volume 
has been com- 
piled after the 
fashion of a con- 
tinuous perform- 
ance. There is 
an All-Star Cast, or we might say a regular 
‘‘Whoop-De-Doo,’’ introducing such _ well 
known comedians as DeWolf Hopper, Francis 
Wilson, Lew Dockstadter, Frank Daniels, Dave 
Warfield, Joe Weber, and others. The illustra- 
tions alone are enough to make the most solemn 
or stolid individual laugh. DeWolf Hopper, 
the hero of ‘‘Wang,”’ is the editor or manager 
of this All-Star Vaudeville Company. Issued in 
avery attractive cloth binding. Price, 75c. 








STREET @ SMITH, Publishers 
New York City 














BEST LIGHT-LEAST GAS 


Whatever any $1.00 or $1.50 Gas Lamp 
will do in the way of furnishing light and 
keeping down gas bills is fully accomplished 
by our “‘Airlight.” A large, handsome lamp 
with good mantle, opal globe 
and ornamental burner (same 
as cut) complete for 55 cents, 


delivery charges prepaid. Has 
a simple and reliable — 
C. 





tor for mixing air and 
Gives a strong, steady, w ite 








light—equal to four —y 

incandescent gas lamps. joes not require 
a special mantle. Easily attached to any gas 
bracket or chandelier, Order one for trial; 
you'll want more. 


PARDRIDGE & BLACKWELL 
Weodward and Michigan 
DETROIT, MICH. 























10.000 YOUNG <2 


~ 
= 
MEN WANTED ®© 

To qualify for positions as 
RAILWAY BRAKEMEN, FIREMEN, 
At Salaries from $60 to $125 a Month 
We teach you by mail the Standard 
Rules and Modern Methods employed 
by leading railroads and assist you to 
4 Position, when pow are Lope 
ted by p' 4 railroad 

men and endorsed b ; railroad mana 
who want our students. The greatest 
field today for young men israilroading 
Our course is intensely interesting ona 
fits you for ye employment and 
<a positions now open. 
Becta t once. Manirite for catalog today. 















Mbbt. OUPT Vou REEPORT, Ike 








Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. You have 
the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at 
Home. We tell you how. Money coming in daily. 
Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “ Starter” and FREE particulars. 








A PEEP INSIDE WILL 
MAKE YOU BEAUTIFUL 


For Old and young alike. Something entirely 
new. Learn how to retain your youth, improve 
your personal appearance and make yourself more 
attractive. If you would be beautiful, send your 
name and address today and we will mail the 
al ove booklet to you absolutely free. 


ANNA AYERS, 
Dept. 46-17 Quiney S*., CHICAGO, ILL. 





YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 
One Complete Nickled 
TURKO CICARETTE ROLLER 
Sent postpaid for 26cts. Address, 


CHARLES W. OLIVER, 135 William St., New York 


When writing to advertisefs please mention Ainslee’s 
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REALLY IS 


Nux Vomica Acetanilid, Bicarbonate of Soda, 

Podophyllin (Mandrake) ), Iris Versicolor (Blue 
Flag ), and Caffeine, perfectly Balanced in a 
5-grain powder, to secure 


**‘PURE REMEDY” 


Orangeine was successfully thought out fourteen 
years ago by Dr. P, A. Aikman Medical Director 
Monroe Sanitarium, Windsor, Ontario, to avoid the 
evils of narcotics, pain allayers, sedatives, and un- 
balanced coal tar products, so commonly used and 
prescribed by physicians. 

Fourteen years test. Millions of powders prove 
the prom always beneficial, restorative power of 
ORAN ~ for COLDS, GRIP, HEADACHE, 
NEUR AL GIA, NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, 
DYSPEPSIA, BRAIN FAG, and a host of Common 
Ills, with Nor ‘mally Stimulative Effect. Every physi- 
cian, layman and druggist who thoroughly knows 
Orangeine attests these facts for 































All Prescriptions.” 











nese Coo Se 


OSSIBLY you have and it is so long ago that you would like to read it again. 
inquiries we have received from persons who have read “AYESHA; 


WHAT 


ORANGEINE 





“The Most Humanly Useful of 





REALLY DOES 


Normally stimulates Heart Action, Perfectly 
regulates Nerves, Stomach, Liver, Accurately 
Adjusts the Nervous System. 


Prevents Sickness ! 
Secures Good Health! 


The action of Orangeine on Chronic Con- 
ditions is gradual but ¢horough. 

By Better Assimilation of Nourishment— 
thus Better Blood. 

Perfect Regulation—thus thorough Elimi- 
nation of Waste Matter. 

Orangeine acts quickly evenly, normally on 





Colds Indigestion 
“Grip” Dyspepsia 
Headache Nervousness 
Neuralgia Brain Fag 


Offsets Chill,Exposure,Overwork 


Orangeine is sold by all progressive druggists, in 10c pkg. (2 powders), 25c pks. 6 pow ders), 50c pkg. (15 powders,) 
$1.00 pkg. (35 powders), or mailed on receipt of price. 
information and illustrative experience, on receipt of request. 


ORANGEINE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


We are glad to send 25c pkg. free, with full 


Write us today. 








By H. Rider 
Haggard 


The many 
OR, THE RETURN 





OF ‘SHE,’’’—the companion story to this masterpiece recently published in The Popular 
Magazine—led us to make arrangements with a leading publisher to supply us with a special limited 
De Luxe edition of ‘‘She,’? handsomely bound and profusely illustrated with twenty-one full page 
half-tones. It is manifestly the edition that every reader wants. 


All Transportation Charges 
- « Prepaid by Us .. -« 
eens & SMITH, Publishers, 79-89 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 








Learn the Truth 


you know that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, sickly children and divorce 
is 82.23 by physicians and shown by court records to be ignorance of the laws of self and sex, 


SEX OLOGY Lic 


Contains the following in one volume— 
a Young Man Should Have. f a Young vee Should Have. 
a Young Husband Should Have. a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge | a Father Should Have. Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
a Father Should Impart to His Son. a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband and Wife Should Have. 


By WILLIAM H. WALLING, A. M., M.D 
Table of contents mailed free 


85, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Price, postpaid, $2.00 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 
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ATNSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Thousands of Readers of This Paper 


Have already cut out the following coupon. If you have not yet done so, you should by all 
means do 80 at once, Do not put it off, you may forget it or it rf be too late. Kach one send- 
ing in this coupon secures a contract certificate for from $100.00 to $500.00 in one of the most 
profitable enterprises in the world. Such an offer was probably never made before and you 
cannot adord to miss it. Kvery reader of this paper can and should take advantage of it now. 


CUT THIS OUT 


$I, 000. 00 A YEAR YOU LIVE. 
you want an income of from $100.00 to $1,000.00 a year for life? If so, return this 

sein" prompt ly. You take rage tig? no risk of any kind. If upon amines on you are 

pins thoroughly convinced that this is one of the GREATEST. OPPORTUNITIES of 


your life to secure a steady, permanent income, as long you live, iy are under 
no obligation to make any payments whatever, 80 don’t delay, “put send in coupon at once, 






















a eeee eeeceeeeessecese see e ee eeee esses eeesseses eee ereereeeseees 


NOTE—Write name piainly so that no mistake will be made in filling out certificate. 

GOEL. oc cccccccccccccccccceseccccccccccs] GEMAGBeccccccccseccccccceccecscccecoces cs 
Please reserve........ -Shares for me, send me certificate, booklet, reports and all 

information; if I am ‘fail “convinced that it is an enterprise of the soundest ¢ acter and 


will prove ENORMOUS Yy Drotitable, I will pay for same at the rate of $2.00 per share 
per month until fully paid. No mere than five shares reserved for any one person. 


CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 704 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BEAUTIFUL ALBUM FREE! tery interesting views will ve sent free to ail returning tins coupon. 


the Ear—invisible, easily P ° 
adjusted, and entirely com- is hereby offered for the arrest, convic- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. Rigak 
g in- obtaining money under false pretenses 
stant relief from deafness and head noise ra . ’ . 
There are but few cases of deafness | for subscriptions to Ainslee’s Magazine, 
that cannot be benefited. fodi ; 
Write for booklet and testimonials. or to any other periodical published by 
the members of this Association. In view 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 
— os Te throughout the country, the public is 
Ss U P E R F LU OU Ss H A I R hereby cautioned to subscribe for no 
Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover will => * . ‘ 
periodical whatever, without first satis- 
Ud 2 > 
a ao “14 ¥ ys vate ey “have Sying themselves that the one who solicits 


Aminiature Telephone for 
tion and imprisonment of any person 
Over tifty thousand sold, givin 
THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72 4 
of the number of frauds now operating 
instantly and pe Lata dh. - remo/e undesirable 
Trial - rege 
Free ro hie Tee —. their subscription is duly authorized to 




















































paration, and you may do so . If you 
#) will send us 10c. to cover cost of postage and | receive same. 
package we will send you atrial bottle; nota | 
#7 dollar bottle, of course, but sufficient to remove 
considerable hair and furnish a good test. | THE PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS’ 
Address 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Dr. A. N. Rhodes Co., Lowell, Mass. 










ror ALCOHOLISM 


ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS 


PASOMEE SS CRAVING ABSOLUTELY REMOVED IN FROM 12 TO 48 HOURS 


NO SUFFERING—NO INJECTIONS—NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS 
© mane PHYSICIANS in each elty of the United States inister the Oppenhel OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 


tment. Write for the name and address of the physician in your locality. 159 W. 34th St., N. ¥. City 


@) Write Address 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


$200.00 
IN CASH PRIZES FREE 


Other Prizes are Given for Sending us Subscriptions; but THIS $200.00 IN 
CASH PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED ON MARCH 15, ABSOLUTELY FREE, to 
the persons sending us the neatest correct solutions. : : : : : : & 









































Arrange the 39 letters printed in the centre groups into the Box 118, Sligo, Pa., $25.00; Henry Perry Contes Islip, L. I., N.Y. 





















names of six cities of the United States. Can you doit? Large $25.00; James A.Cooter, Holden, Mo., ; Evelyn S. Murray, 132 
CASH PRIZES, as listed below, and MANY ADDITIONAL $. Central Avenue, Austin, Chicago, II] Sana, 00; Mrs. L. D, Pufien- 
PRIZES to those who pend in the nearest solutions, will be given berger, 340 West Forty-fitth Street, New York City, N. Y., $20.00. 
away on March 15. First Prize, $50. 00 in Gold. We could go on and point to hundreds of names of people who 


$25.00 in Gold. Third Prize, have gained large sums of money from our contests, but only give 

Fourth Prize, $10. 00 in Gold. a few names. The solution can be worked out by an alert aid 
i f $5.00 each. Ten Prizes of $2.50 clever person, and it will amply pay you to TRY AND SPELL 
each. Fifty Prizes of $1.00 e: 



































Making a Total OUT THESE CITIES. Brains and energy nowadays are winning 
of 1 we Hundred Dollars in Prizes, Don't sendus ANY many golden prizes. Study it very carefully and let us see if you 
“st NEY when you answer this advertisement, a e is abso- are clever and smart enough to spell out the cities. We would 

y no condition to secure any one of these prizes. RULES rather take this way of advertising our excellent Magazine than 
G OV ERNING THE CONTEST-—In preparing the names spending many thousands of dollars in other foo lish ways. We 
of the six cities, the letters in each group can only be used as many freely and cheerfully give the money away. YOU MAY WIN. 
times as they appear, and no letter can be used that does not ap- We do not care who gets the money. TO PLEASE OUR 
pear After you have found the six correct names you will have READERS IS OUR DELIGHT. The question is, Can you get 
used every letter in the 39 exactly as many times as it appears. the correct solution? If you can d» so, write the names of the 
These prizes ARE GIVEN, as we wish to have our Magazine cities and your full address plainly in a ‘letter and mail it to us, 
brought prominently to the attention of everyone living in the and you will hear from us promptly by return mail, Lazy and 
United States. Our Magazine is carefully edited and filled with foolish people neglect these grand free offers and then won- 
the choicest literary matter that der and complain about their bad 
the best authors produce. TRY luck. There are always plenty of 
AND WIN, If you make out opportunities for clever, brainy 
the six names, send the solutions > 5 people who are always alert and 


at once—who knows but what ready to grasp a real good thing. 
you will WIN A LARGE PRIZE? We have built up our enormous 
Any way, we do not want you to business by being alert and lib- 





send any money with your letter, eral in our GREAT OFFERS 
and a contest like this is very in- We are continually offering 
teresting. Our magazine is a fine, our readers RARE AND UN- 


large paper, filled with fascinat- 
ing stories of love and adventure, 
and now has a circulation of 400,- 
000 copies each issus. We wili 
send FREE a copy of the latest 
issue of our Magazine, to every 
one who answers this adv ertise- 


mnt. COMME e's E 
w DN 


USUAL prizes. We have a big 
capital, and anyone can easily 
ascertain about our financial con- 
dition. We intend to have the 
largest circulation for our high- 
class Magazine in the world. In 
this progressive age publishers 
find that they must be liberal in 


. 

























RIGHT A A giving away prizes. It is the 
7s Is CONTEST *, you successful way to get your Maga- 
| find it a very ingenious mix- zine talked about Of course, if 


be of letters, which can be 
straightened out to spell the 
names of six well-known cities of 
the United States. Send in the 
names right away. As soon as 
the contest closes you will be no- 
d if you have won a prize. 

ind other most liberal offers 
are made to introduce one of the 





you are easily discouraged and 
are not patient and are not will- 
ing tospend any time in trying 
to work out the solution, you 
cert go c 7 expect to win. 
USE YOUR BRAINS. Write 
the names oa the cities and send 

them to us, and we will be just as 
very best New York magazines 


much pleased as you are. We de- 

sire someone to be successful,and 
into every home in the U 4: | as it does not cost you one cent 
State WE DO NOT WANT to solve and answer this contest, 
ONE CENT OF YO U R _ it will be very foolish for you to 
MONEY. When you have made - pass it by. In all fairness give it 
out the names of these cities some of your lesiure time. SUC- 







































wr them neatly and plainly and send it to us, and you will hear CESS IS FOR ENERGETIC AND THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE, 
f promptly BY RETURN MAII A copy of our fascinat- and the cause of FAILURE IS LACK OF INTEREST AND 
i 1 A‘ sAZINE WILL BE SENT FREE to everyone answering LAZINESS. So, dear reader, do not pass this advertisement 





lvertisement. Do not delay. Send in your answer immedi- without trying hard to make A SOLUTION OF THE LINES OF 
t I Unders and, the neatest correct solutions win the prizes. LETTERS PRINTED IN THE CENTRE OF THIS ADVER- 
WE IN . END = GIVE AWAY VAST SUMS OF MONEY in TISEMENT. We suggest that you carefully read this offer sev- 
th st as we have done in the past, to advertise our eral times before giving up the idea of solving the puzzle. Many 
CHAR ‘MING ‘MAG AZINE. We find it is the very best advertis- people write us kind and grateful letters, profusely thanking us 


























i can get to offer LARGE PRIZ . Here are the names for our prompt and honest dealings It always pays to give at- 
" lresses of a few people we have recently awarded PRIZES: tention to our grand and liberal offers. OUR PRIZES have glad- 
M. M. Hannah, F wake: Miss s.00; H. A. Parmelee, Milford, dened the hearts of many persons who needed the money. If you 
N , 861.00; Kate E Dunlap, 138 N. Hill street, Los Angeles, need money you will give attention to this special offer this very 
( gor ; Mrs. E, Preister, Richmond, Tex., $55.00; M. G. minute. If you solve it, write us immediately 

( tenson, Gregg, Minn., $50.00; Mrs. >. Welting, 1330 DON'T DELAY. WE WILL GIVE OTHER 
Lauderdale street, Memphis, Tenn., $s Harriet S. Bul- PRIZES THIS SEASON, Get your name on our list 
lard, 120 Inter idencia street, Pensacola, Fla., $40.00; J. C. Henry, and wina prize. Do not delay, Write plainly. 

















ADDRESS 


THE HOPKINS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE has met with 
the unqualified approval of the American 
reading public—Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil, 


AINSLEE’s for January is a fine illus- 
tration of the claim that this is “the 
magazine that entertains.”—Salt Lake 
Tribune. 


The readers who enjoyed’ Edith 


) Wharton’s famous novel, ‘“The House of 


Mirth,” will want to read this author’s 
latest story, “The Introducers,” in AINs- 
LEE’S MAGAZINE.—Grand Rapids Press. 


Edith Wharton’s story, “The Intro- 
ducers,” continues to be the star per- 
formance of AINSLEE’s, and the January 
instalment is of a character to stimulate 
interest.—Toledo Blade. 


The January issue of AINSLEE’s MaG- 
AZINE contains a new story by Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, titled “The Introdu- 
cers,” which will perhaps excite the most 
interest, owing to the popularity of this 
author’s recently published novel, “The 
House of Mirth.”—Brooklyn Daily Ea- 
gle. 

AINsLEE’s for December has an ex- 
traordinary story by an old favorite of 
the magazine’s readers, O. Henry, who 
has made a name for himself as a writer 
of short stories which is probably the 
most unique in current fiction, for there 
is no one who tells stories with exactly 
the same fascination as he does.—Pater- 
son Call. 


AtnsLeEE’s for December presents an 
array of distinguished names in its table 
of contents. Edith Wharton, Lloyd Os- 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson, O. 
Henry, and Marie Van Vorst are among 


‘ them, and these writers are represented 


in AINSLEE’s by some of the best work 
they have ever done.—lWilkes Barre 
Record. 


Edith Wharton has the beginning of 
a two-part story in AINSLEE’s for De- 
cember which promises to be as inter- 
esting a piece of literary work in its way 
as “The House of Mirth,” which has 
just been published.— Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. 


The editors of AINSLEE’s have not 
been led astray by the slovenly taste of 


the average reading public, yet have had } 


the fortune to find stuff which had, be- 


sides real literary worth, the quality of ¥ 
interest, of vitality, of human thrill. It | 


ranks by itself as a magazine in the real 
sense of the word.—Boston Globe. 


AINSLEE’s for December, it is safe to 
say, will take its place as the most con- 
spicuous of the Christmas magazines. 
Its leading feature is the beginning of a 
two-part story by Edith Wharton, en- 
titled “The Introducers,” which is as fine 
a piece of literary workmanship as any- 
thing Mrs. Wharton has done.—Roches- 
ter World. 


AINSLEE’s for December contains a 
story by Lloyd Osbourne, which will 
probably be received as the best Christ- 
mas story published anywhere this year. 
It is entitled “Mr. Bob,” and has an im- 
mense advantage besides that of being 
by Mr. Osbourne, of being a genuine 
Christmas story far different from the 
general run of such tales—Baltimore 
W orld, 






AINSLEE’s for December is a Christ- ) 


mas number. Its leading feature is the 


beginning of a two-part story by Edith ¥ 
Wharton, entitled “The Introducers,” a | 


fine piece of literary workmanship. 


Next to this is Lloyd Osbourne’s story, 4 


“Mr. Bob,” which, besides having the 
prestige of Mr. Osbourne’s name, is a 
delightful Christmas story in a novel set- 
ting —Cleveland Leader. 
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Axx is but one 
&, - 2 
(3 California 


ience of service, 


NZS 
in 
elegance and thor- 
oughness of equipment, comfort 
and safety of travel, there is 
but one way to get there—The 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 





and when you 
consider conven-. 



























on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


} No trip to the coast is complete unless 
\ taken on this wonderful train. Elec- 
tric lighted; embodies every im- 
provement of modern travel. 

The Overland Limited leaves 
( Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 
8 p. m. daily. Tourist Sleepers 
4 at 6.05 p.m. and 10.25 p.m. 
Address F. A. Miller,G.P.A. 
Chicago, for free booklets. 































How Much 
Can You Make 
One Dollar Earn? 


Are you satisfied to let a bank grow 
wealthy by paying you only 3 or 4 per cent. 
for your money? 

Have you ever thought how a bank makes 
interest by loaning your money at a higher 
rate than it pays you? 

Have you ever wished you could get all 
the interest your money earns? 

If you can 


Save -Only $1 a Month 


we can show you where to invest it, with 
even better security than a bank affords, and 
where it will 


Earn 7 Per Cent. at Once 


guaranteed, and in addition divide all accu- 
mulated profits. 

The business is real estate. 

It has been established 10 years. 

It earned over 30 per cent. on its total 









| capitalization last year. 


This is an investment that appeals to con- 
servative people. 

People who put their money into real estate, 
bonds and building associations are among 
our heaviest investors. 

Every dollar you invest is secured by nearly 
three dollars worth of good real estate that 
is consu.ntly growing more valuable. 

Property that has made poor men rich and 


rich men richer. 
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If these brief facts interest you, write on 
a postal for our free book which tells about 
a remarkable opportunity for the safe invest- 
ment of small amounts. 

Do it to-day. 

This is not a proposition you can take up 
just as well later on, because there is only a 
limited amount for sale. 


Atlantic City Estate Co., 
VICTOR J. HUMBRECHT, President, 


1023 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
USEF ALAR A ES a MMR AL ESSE TRE MAE 2 
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FOR 10,000 SATISFIED CLIENTS 


I can make it for YOU. 
My Companies are paying nearly $300,000 in dividends annually, and 
their stocks have increased in value about $6,000,000 in a few years, 
So far as I know not one of my clients has ever lost a dollar. 
I am working on a wonderfully successful system combining 
immense speculative profits with perfect safety. 
Do you want to share in these profits? 
Do you want a safe, certain, liberal income for life ? 
Would you invest a few dollars each month in order to accumu- 
late a fortune? If so, send me your name and I will send you 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS 


THE INVESTMENT HERALD 


which will give you full information. It describes my successful 
plan of operation. It tells you how to make your dimes grow into 
dollars. It shows how 10%, 20% or 30% may be as easily and 
safely made as 4%. It gives advice that may be worth thousands of 
dollars to you. It points out the road to wealth. Write for it to-day. 


A. L. WISNER & CO., BANKERS 
32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


—_ |The Meteoric Diamond 
YO U CA N M A KE Arecent! Type GEM of ly RPASSING BE AUTY, 


300: 900! sian 


an imitation but as a SUBSTITUTE for the real 

















diamond. SOLID GOLD ge only, latest 
ew We ae no agen’ Price within 

all. Let us tell you ail about it in our 
FRE i: DE sc RIPTIV E BOOKLET. 











Invest 


SEND = 
ror. FREE BOOK Your Savings 
If only a few dollars each month. You will be surprised 


id . how quickly a small investment will become a large one. 
7" valuable book offers an unusual oppor Large fortunes have been made from small beginnings. 


mae es © ee Here is what we believe will prove the greatest oppor- 

tunity of your life, but you must act at once to get the 

eaiettene el tote te nee Suatnete ot ie full benefit of increase in price. Buy Kansas Co-Operative 
P = Refining Co. stock, and buy it now while it is selling 


success. 

It tells how you can learn the Real Estate, fF, 
Insurance and General Brokerage Business | at 7 cents er Share. 
thoroughly by mail without interfering with PAR VALUE, $1.00. Full paid and non-assessable. It 
vour present occupation, will sell at 15 cents or higher within a very. short time, 


IT TELLS’ HOW WE APPOINT YOU with good prospects of its selling at 50 cents or $1.00 and 


ps tying Big Dividends almost before you know it. Thisisa 











| great independent oil refining enterprise, strictly co-opera 

OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE | tive and has great prospects. We predict the company 
Establish you in a pleasant, honors | ean pay 20 to 30 per cent. dividends when the plant is 
able business of your own, co-oper- | in full operation. Everybody knows there is an immense 
ate with and assist you to make profit in refining oil. Come in with us and help to make 


the Kansas Co-Operative Refining Co. the greatest inde- 


a large, steady income 
_ 4 ? pendent oil refinery in the world. The officers have agreed 








If you are honest, ambitious and willing to to take their chances with you. They receive no salaries 
work, write me at once, Just say: “SEND and everybody will be on an equal basis. Only a Limited 
FREE BOOK.” Address Amount of Stock for Sale at Present srice, ~ now, and 

buy all you can, if you want to ma good big money. 

EDWIN R. MARDEN, PRES'T Instalment payments if desired. Write for “Co-Opera- 

NAT'L Co-OPERATIVE REALTY Co. tive Refining” Prospectus. DON’T WAIT. Booklet, 

600 ATHENAEUM BLDG., CHICAGO “How to Judge Investments,” free. Address, 
UNION SECURITY CO., 

347 Caff Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Make sure a yield of quantity and 
aT When your father planted 
erry’s, they were the best on the mar- 
ket, but they have been improving ever 
since. We are experts in flower and 
vegetable seeds. 
1 Seed Annual, beautifully illustrated, 
free to all applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
























































Our big book of plans “MODERN HOMES 
(Regular price $1.00) Special Price 25 
beeumed 12c extra for postage. Cc 





(Silver) 
Shows 170 designs of ‘practical homes ranging from $4co to $18000 
—floor plans, exterior views, appro: uae estimates of cost. Colonial 
h-use shown in cut above has been built over 300 times (3 good 


“7 “: - in ze sized chambers and bath room on second flor r) 
: Fall Blue Print working plans and speciicnitons of this house 
| al oses (without change 
arethe best. Always on ford own roots. Plants mailed to any point in Oo N LY $10 oo 


the U nited States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 50 years’ experience. For $5.00 we will submit a sketch of your own ideas worked up 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds a specialty. A premium with into practical shape 
every order. Write 


























Ve can plan your house no matter where you live 
NEw GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE We planned over 3000 houses in every part of the country during 
for 1906—the leading rose catalogue of America. 116 pages. Mailed 1905 We can plan a home for you Send 25c and rac postage for 
free, Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them and all our book. 
other desirable flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO., West Crove, Pa. J. H. DAVERMAN @ SON 
= World’s Greatest Dwelling 


Have Youa Dog? Architects 


T 1 r ik Mi ik Bailler’e Granp Rapips, Micu. 

hen let us send you Po iller’s 2st. 1882. 207 Po ’ 

gelebrated Book on Dogs} How to Est. 1 07 Porter Block 

TakeCare o! em; the eloquent Sen- 

ator Vest’s masterful Tribute to Subscribe for Art in Architecture, our 

a Dog, and“A Yellew Dog’s Love monthly magazine $1.00 per year. 

for a Nigger” (famous poem). We will Devoted to Artistic Homes and 

send you all of the above for 10c just to ad- Home Furnishings. 

vertise Sergeant’s Famous Dog 

Femedice, Address POLK MILLI 
UG co. 868 Main St. Richmond, va 


Y, 4 Y, 
‘aux POULTRY 


land Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages, with many fine 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all about 
chickens, their care, diseases and remedies. All about 
Incubators and how to operate them. All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It’s really an enzyclo- 
pedia of chickendom. You needit. Price only 15cts, 


Cc. C. Shoemaker, Box 519, Freeport, Ill. 


LEARN POULTRY CULTURE 


We can teach you thoroughly, successfully. Our original, 
personal correspondence course of instruction is interesting, 
practical, costs but little. A safe guide to beginners, in- 

} valuable to old poultry raisers. We teach you how ~ | 
, “4 sure dividend o! Pe 
An frosts Poe ts +4 = 4 pop in ity Individual dangerous imitations, Genuine is stamped with 


attention given aa yoy Write for free booklet tae i | Agents wanted, 


make poultry pay. OOLUMBIA SCHOOL OF P' " Dickey Building, 
CULTURE, 161 Harvey Road, Waterville, N. ¥. Clogau_& Co., 306 Dickey Building 


M @ M PORTABLE HOUSES 


Children’s Play Houses Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 




























GLOGAU’S 
ALCOHOL-GAS STOVE 


$1. Express Paid. 
Can do everything and more than a 
gas stove does. Indispensable 
for nursery, sick-room, camping, 
shaving; curling or flat iron; for 
tourists, boarders, light house keep- 
ing, or wherever gas is not 
ty available or desirable. Va 
porizes alcohol into gas, increasing 
its efficiency 8 times. Weighs but80z. Consumes but 
2 cents’ worth of alcohol an hour. Will boil quart of 
water in g minutes, Smokeless and odorless. Uses either wood 
or grain alcohol. Simple; cannot get out of order. Safe; will 
sustain weight of 100 Ibs Extinguishes instantly (blows out like a 
candle) Non-explosive. Solid Spun Brass and NICKEL 
PLATED. Sent anywhere, Express paid e Beware of 
OUR NAME. 














Chicago 























Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows 
Better built and better looking than you can have n- 
ted at home and at much less cost Wind and 
water tight Artistic in design Constructed on the 
Unit System, (Panels interchangeable.) 

Houses shipped complete in every detail Can be 
erected and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours after 
arrival at destination, according to size of house 

NO NAILS NO STRIKES 
NO CARPENTERS NO WORRY 


Everything fits. Anyone can erect them 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write toeday for catalogue. Tell us what you want and 
ill give you a delivered price at once. 
2cent ste aed 7 
v a7) ustrated Ce 
ME RSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
200 Broadway SAGINAW, MICH. 
: 
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your inquiry for our 
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- California’ 
Winter Joys © 


for you and the children 
are quickly reached by the 
Rock Island’s elegant train, 





Limited 


@ Its southerly route through New 
Mexico is the shortest between 
Chicago, St. Louis or Kansas City, 
and California. 

@ There’s joy in the refinements 
and luxury of the service, in the swift- 
ness of flight, in the climatic excellences 
of its low-altitude route and in the 
scenic novelties and quaint ex- 
periences of the trip. 

@ In daily service— one and a 
half hours quicker than ever 
before. 


@ “Rock Island Trains to California.” 
@ “California, The Golden State.” 
(1906 Editi 


tion.) 


@ “A Book of Hotels in California.” 
@ These books—to help you plan the trip— 


sent for 6 cents in stamps. 





Address JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Trafic Manager 
CHICAGO 
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salt JAP=A-LAC pivcrs 


Registers, Furnace, Gas and Water Pipes, Iron Fences, Wire 
Screens—in fact, all iron ~ = surfaces, 
carriages, produces a ey that is both iful he 

durable. | For sale by ao 


booklet des:rbing the 


if your deater | 
does not keep JAP- 
A-LAC, send us his 


4 
5 | name and 0c. to 

| cover cost of mail- 
HM ling, and we will 
senda FREE Sam- 
ple (quarter pint 
can )toanypointin 
the United States, 
















Write today for P ego cad Pibgwieg 13 13 went potinarenion , 








reo  KEROW.CO 


















No. 417. Fine Goddard. 
Price complete, $137 00. As 
good as sells for $50 more. 


33 Years Selling Direct. 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold di- 
rect from our factory to user fora third of a 
century. We ship for examination, approval 
and guarantee safe delivery. You are out noth- 
ing if not satisfied as to style, qualit y and price. 
We Are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. 
Send for large free catalog. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
No. 105. 


Fine Curtain Station 
Wagon. Price $132. 
As good as sells for 
50.00 more. 




















Near Sixth Avenue 






















EITER 
RK 
UU vl is 


Fine China, Richt CutGlass 


If you cannot visit our store and personally i in- 

tour wonderful. assortment of china and cut 
pom let us send you our handsome new cata- 
| and Over a thousand illustrations, many of 
them colored. Sent post paid on request. 
Ask for Cat. 15 T. 












Rich cut glass fruit, salad or berry bowl, priced 
at % less than elsewhere, as follows, 


7in. $3.00, 8in. $3.75, Din. $5.25, 10 in. $6.75 


WEST 2ist and WEST 224 Streets 
New York by 











BUILD YOUR 
OWN BOAT 


BY THE 


BROOKS SYSTEM 


If you can drive a nail 
and cut outa piece of ma- 
terial from a full-sized 
pattern, you can build 
canoe, rowboat, sailboat, or 
launch, in your leisure time, 
at home, and the build 
will be a souree of profit and 









pleasure. 
All you need is the patterns, costing from $2.50 up, and 
materials from $5.00 up The tools are common in every 


household. Patterns of over forty styles and sizes—all lengths 
from 12 to §5 feet. 

The Brooks System consists of exact size printed 
paper patterns of every part of the boat—with detailed 
instructions and working illustrations, showing 
each step of the work—an itemized bill of material re- 
quired, and how to secure it 

Over six thousand Amateurs successfully built boats by 
the Brooks System last year. Fifty per cent. of them have 
built their second boat. Many have established themselves in 
the — manufacturing business. 

tatalogue and particulars free. For 25 cents 
100- eng e catalogue containing valuable information 
for the amateur yachtsman, showing several work- 
ing illustrations of each boat,anda full set 
for one boat. Fullline of knock-down and 
completed boats. When so ordered, 
patterns are expressed, charges pre- 
paid, C.C.D,, to allow examination 


BROOKS BOAT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System 
of Boat Building 


1402 SHIP STREET 
Bay City, Mich., U.S. A. 
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Perfectly Simpl 
; Simply Perf ect 

















T has taken just one season:to crown the ‘‘Maxwell” with public confidence. 
Without any great amount of advertising, without the ‘‘sandbagging” or 
undue control of agents, without the entering of “specially built” cars in public 
contests, we have brought the name of ‘‘Maxwell” up among the leaders of the 
automobile trade. 

How was it done P 

Just by building a car carefully, slowly and conscientiously on correct princi- 
ples based on fourteen years of constant, painstaking study and experience of motor 
car requirements. More of these cars have been sold in this first year than were 
ever put out in an initial year by any manufacturer. 

The thousands of users and their friends have been talking so constantly, so 
frankly and so enthusiastically about the merits of the ‘‘Maxwell” that ‘to-day it 
stands among the admitted “first few” among American automobiles, and two 
additional plants have been found necessary to supply the demand. 


Multiple Disc Clutch, 
Three Point suspension of Motor and Transmission (Unit), 
Metal Body, No Noise, No Vibration. 


If you are a prospective buyer of a motor car, you owe it to yourself to get at 
the facts about the ‘‘ Maxwell.” You will find some of them in our two-page 
advertisement in Evervbody’s Magazine for February, you will find more of them 
in our catalogue (which we will gladly send on request), but you will find all of 
them in a visit to a ‘‘Maxwell” agency, a talk with a ‘‘Maxwell” agent and a ride 
ina ‘‘Maxwell” car. 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE-MOTOR CO. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Member of the American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association 


BRANCHES: 


Maxwell-Briscoe, Inc., Morrison Tyler Motor Co., Maxwell-Briscoe-Chase Co., 
New York, N.Y. Boston, Mass. Chicago, I'1. 


Maxwell-Briscoe-McLeod Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Fisher Automobile Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Richard Irwin & Co., 


Foreign Representative. 

16H. P. Touring Car $1450 10H. P. Tourabout $780 
; * 
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GYPTIAN DEITIES CIGARETTES are made for 
smokers who ask first about quality, and about price— 
not at all. The quality of 


CIGARETTES 
is so high that the price has become merely incidental. 
And it is by keeping the price incidental—in choosing the 
tobacco and in manufacturing the cigarette—that EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES are to-day the recognized standard of smoke luxury. 
They are bought first because of their reputation; smoked 
afterward because of their character. 
No. 1 size, 10 for 35c. No.3 size, 10 for 25c. 


*‘Perfect in form; delightful in substance”’ 
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. Corliss Coon Collars 


Sean others. Mark your collars every time 


The New Fold Collar. 


Our ‘‘ TZouring’’ Collar (as shown above) 
is the result of the demand for a collar similar 
to our popular Outing, but higher above 
the buttonhole—covering more neck. 

These two,— Outing and Touring are 
modelled from an original Corliss Coon design, 
since copied in almost every other brand. 

Touring is the right height for cooler 
weather and will be found to give the same 
satisfaction as to fit and wear, that made 
Outing popularity permanent. 


Wears’”’ 
TRADE MARK 


1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
The success of modern times in Silver Plate. Sold b 
nding a, The makers will send you their 
“ P 2” on request. 
"MERIDEN | BRITANNIA co. » Meriden, Conn. 





‘they go to the laundry and 
you will find this to be so. 
And here’s why. 


They are always full, 


4ply strength. Butso 

they will bend more 

times without break- 

ing, heavy interlin- 

ing is removed where 

collars usually break in 

taking the laundry fold. 

|| furned-in edges are bound 

to prevent inside raveling, 

and the “gutter seam’”’ in stand- 

ing styles prevents saw edges. 

Just ask your furnisher for Corliss 
Coon collars. If he hasn’t them he can 
get them ofus. If you are not willingly 
supplied, we will promptly fill your 


order direct from the factory on receipt of 
the price, 2 for 25c; 6 for 75c; $1.50 per doz. 


Write for “Collar Kinks””—the new 
book of styles and correct dress. 
Cor Iss, Coon & Co., 
Dept. G. Troy, N. Y. 


















‘* These two I use daily.’’ 


ARNICA 
Tooth ae 


Is antiseptic; 
preserves 
while it 
beautifies. 

No spilling or 
wasting; convenient ® 
and economical. 


25 Cents 
At all Drugegists 


STRONG'S 
Arnica Jelly 


(Carbolated) 


Keeps the skin 
free from rough- 
ness and pimples. Nothing better 
for sunburn or chapping; also for 
cuts, bruises, burns and all erup- 
tions. Keeps the skin soft, smooth 
and delicate. The collapsable metal 
tube is convenient and unbreakable. 

Take tt with you wherever you go. 

it your druggist hasn't it—Send tous. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


C. H. STRONG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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* COLUMBIA. - 
‘APHOPHONE: 


oftiestF light 


. 1 e/fncentive Seni 


E .S& Disc anaCylinder 
a 1906 Models 


The Graphophone has many imitators, but no rivals. 
Made by the Creators of the Talking Machine industry, its 
honors have been won in competition with all makes. The 
Graphophone is made in both disc and cylinder styles. 
Send the coupon below, filled out, to our nearest dealer 
or to us, and get our 


Free Trial and Easy Payment 


offer to responsible parties anywhere in the United States. 
Don’t delay. This is your opportunity. .to- secure absolutely 
the best Talking Machine made, on payments that will not be felt. 
We accept old machines in part payment. Get rid of that 
“just as good” imitation sold you on the strength of attractive- 
ly presented advertising, and own a Graphophone backed by 


A Written Guarantee 








A-3 
Columbia 
Phonograph 





from the oldest, largest and most successful manufac- 
turers of Talking. Machines in the entire world. Company, Gent, 
This guarantee has a definite money value and speaks for itself. No other 90-92 W. Broadway, 


; ° ° New York. 
manufacturers back their claims with such a guarantee. 


Please send me your 


Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’l. nee Se eee 


ment Offer with illustrated 
Only makers in the world of both Disc and Cylinder Machines and Records. literature. 
Creators of the industry. Owners of the fundamental patents. Larg.st Name 
Talking Machine manufacturers in the world. 
Grand Prix, . . . Paris, 1900 City 
Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904 
Stores in all principal cities. Dealers everywhere. State 


Street ANG NO......cccccccccccscocssesss scsess 
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The Original Coffee Substitute 


You refuse to let your children 
drink coffee. Why? 

Because you do not want them to 
grow up with sallow complexions, 
weak hearts and unsteady nerves. 

Then why not use KNEIPP 
MALT COFFEE, which the whole 
family can enjoy? It has the real 
coffee fragrance and flavor. The 
best of all beverages for the family 
because it promotes health. It makes 
children strong and rosy cheeked. 

Europe Uses 80,000,000 Packages Annually 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE Sent on Receipt of Coupon 
KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. G 78 Hudson St., N. ¥. 


Lamont, Corliss & Ce., Sole Agents 
Kindly send me free trial package of Kneipp Coffee. 
















WB osiccesecccecccoccssscvccsesassccostoed ABRSOEB. 0. < cccveccoccescecocscesees 


Dealer’s Name and Address. ....ceescccceeescesceeeeeeerccnccesececsecccseee 


= 
Kneipp Mait Coftee 














Within 








there is more of the 
real substance of Beef 
—and a higher qual- 
ity of Beef—than in 
any other Meat Ex- 
tract jar of equal size. 











It MUST have THIS signature 


, hes | The "Best" Tonic 


When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged 

a out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- 
In blue, or it’s not genuine. ing, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, 
steady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep 


MICO | eee 
Extract of Beef ns ee Speen em 
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WE SELL DIRECT TO YOU 


seller must have a profit. 


Weare distillers and sell HAYNER WHISKEY direct to you. 
$= cut out the brokers, jobbers, rectifiers, wholesalers and retailers. 
no “go-betweens”’ of any kind to water and adulterate it. 


We 


= enormous profits. 
and yet it costs less than dealers charge for inferior and adulterated stuff. 


PURE 
HAYNER WHISKE 


FULL $4).20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


: OUR OFFER We will ship you, in a plain sealed case 


with no marks to show contents, FOUR 
3 FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER PRIVATE STOCK 
+ RYE or BOURBON for $3.20, and we will pay express char- 
+ ges. Take it home and sample it, have your doctor test it, 
r every bottle if you wish. . Then, if you are not perfectly satis- 
+ fied, ship it back to us at our expense and your $3.20 will be 
+ promptly refunded. Doesn’t sucha guarantee, backed by a # 
r company that has been in business for 40 years and has a cap- 





Every time an article is sold its next selling price increases, for the 3 
The oftener the whiskey you buy is handled or 3 
$= sold before it reaches you, the more you have to pay, for in the end the 3 
¥ consumer pays all profits which have been added to the distillers’ price. ped 


There are ; 
You get absolutely ; 
* pure whiskey. You buy at the distillers’ price and save the middlemen’s } 
Pure HAYNER WHISKEY has no superior at any price, ; 




















- 


4, 











= ital of $500,000.00 paid in full, protect you fully? How could 
+ any offer be fairer? The expense is all ours if you’re not 
Ez satisfied. Write our nearest office TO-DAY. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, 
$Z Wash., or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID 
FT or 20 Quarts for $15.20 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, 


_ DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINN., ATLANTA, GA. 





st 
$7 


£ Xo teoteteteobobeterotetereobnteteebetetectobetetnotnteeenobatertetoeteteetonteteerteeebetesoobnteferentateteteee 
evjeeeelee rbeobecterrboobosteobe decheofoete ecko elobeciostececisetoobestnoberbeoboebeobeobeebobeedecs 


DISTILLERY TROY, OHIO, ESTABLISHED 1866. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


| WANT TO SEND YOU 
MY MAGAZINE — 
SIX MONTHS 


FREE 


I am publishing a magazine now 
and if you want to save, invest and 
get ahead in the world, with safety 
and in the quickest possible time, you 
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ought to be one of its readers. ; 
My magazine is called "The Money ‘ 
Maker." 


Every month it gives the most interest- 
ing facts concerning stocks, bonds and 
real estate. It will tell you how to in- 
vest your savings so that they will earn 
the largest possible profit consistent with 
safety. If you are in a position to save 
and invest $1 or more a week, you can- 
not afford not to read "The Money Maker." 


“The Money Maker” 


will tell you how, when and where you can make 
money. It gives you market quotations on all listed 
and unlisted securities. It will advise you regard- 
ing the value of any stock you now hold or have 
been asked to buy. It will show you how banks take 
your money and pay you 3 or 4 per cent. and by 
using your money just as you could use it, pay dividends 
of from 20 to 100 per cent. 

SEND FOR IT NOW.—Send me your name and address on a 
postal card to-day. 1 will send "The Money Maker" to you ab- 
solutely free for six months and you will be under no obliga- 
tions whatever. 


W. M. OSTRANDER (Inc.) 


107 North American Building, 
Philadelphia 
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TRADE MARK 


The Latest Word 
In Sanitation 


The name Sy-CLo on a closet means health insurance for your 
home or any building in which the closet is placed; it means free- 
dom from all those diseases which are usually traceable to noxious 
odors and poisonous gases arising from ordinary closets. 


Sy-CLo stands for more than mere flushing; it stands for a won- 
derful syphonic action of great power—an action which literally pulls 
the contents of the bowl into the drain, cleansing the non-reachable 
parts, instantly sealing the outlet channel with a water trap to an 
unusual depth, and absolutely preventing all danger of gas. 

The Sy-CLo Closet stands for an interior cleanliness and purity 
impossible in an iron closet, and unknown in any closet but one made 
of china—like the Sy-CLo. Hand-moulded of china all into one 
solid piece like a vase, the Sy-CLO is without crack, joint or rough 
surface to collect dirt or disease germs. It is as clean inside and 
out as a china pitcher, being made exactly the same way and of the 
same material. 

The surface of the Sy-CLo Closet cannot chip off, is not affected 
by acid, water or wear, and hence cannot rust or discolor as an iron 
closet does. The Sy-CLo is strong, simple, durable; it cannot get 
out of order and, with ordinary care, will last as long as the house | 
in which it is placed. 
It costs but little more 
than the common closet, 
and when health and 
comfort are considered, 
it really costs less; in 
fact, your doctor pays 
the bill. Your plumber 
will tell you that Sy-CLO 
is absolutely the latest 
word in perfect sanitation. 

Send for booklet on 
“Household Health’— 
mailed free. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 
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_AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER _ 


ERS 


ORIGINAL 
SWISS 
MILK 















MEMO. FOR FEBRVARY 14th- 
Send HER some PETER’S Chocolate 
Pure Chocolate and Fresh Swiss Milk blended as only 
D. Peter, the inventor of Milk Chocolate, can blend them. 
It melts in your mouth. 


IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME AS BREAD AND BUTTER. 
@AMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 
























Prize Winners 


A Peter’s Christ- 
GREAT mas Contest 
SUCCESS ED. Willams, P. 0. 


Box 13, Nutley, N. J. 
Second Prize— 
Harrie C. White, care H. C. 
White Co., North Bennington, Vt. 
Third Prize—Carl Graham, 1904 E. 
: Pacific St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fourth Prize—A. P. Carey, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fifth Prize—H. M. Dodge, 161 Devonshire St., 
Room 406, Boston, Mass. 


© We wish to 
thank the friends of 
Peter’s Chocolate for 
their hearty response to our 
Christmas contest as shown by 
the many thousands of _ interesting 
replies received. 
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TRADE 


randard } | 
Sundard A | 


Health, purity, cleanliness radiate throughout the house 
equipped with “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. The snow- 
white purity of its enamel, the assurance of health from its smooth one- 
piece surface, the absence of cracks and crevices where dust and dirt 
might lodge, make “Stavdard” Ware the only equipment for a cleanly modern 
home, while the decorative charm which its presence lends, is not 
only a joy itself in use, but distinctly increases the value of your house, 
should you ever want to sell. “Stavdard” Ware is indestructible and the cost 
of its installation is moderate enough to appeal to the most economical. 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illus- 
trates many beautiful and in:xpensive as well as luxurious rooms, stowing the cost of each fixture in detail, 
together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on 
tr nen contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect 

if selected). 

The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. “Staudard” P. 28 can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approxi- 
mating $78.75—not counting freight, labor or piping—is described in detail among the others. 
CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” “ Green and Gold” guarantee label, and has our 
trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. 

Refuse substitutes — they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg,Co. Dept. O, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Staedard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 
London, England, 2 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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Purity and Pears’ 


The best of Pears’ is purity; freedom from everything adulterant 
or injurious, and no free alkali—That is how Pears’ refreshes and 
invigorates the skin, enabling it to be healthy and pure, — creating 
that complexion which, like the snow, is matchless in purity. 
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ED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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OF ALL SCENT 
\ “Adl rights secured.” 
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ie charms of 
purity. beauty: 
and fragrance, 
_ which this favorite 

~ dentifrice bestows, 

x attracts men and 
AX -women alike. 
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SAMPLE FREE 
W HOYT & CO, Lowell Mass. 





Economy 


There are two ways of practicing 
economy. 

One way—consider price only. 
The other way—consider results. 
For instance! Those who consider 
price only are the ones who will buy a 
coarse scouring soap because it is 
cheap and not think of the “wear 
and tear” on the articles cleaned. 
They may save a few pennies on the 
soap, but lose dollars by having to 
buy new tins and kitchenware oftener 


than they should. 


On the other hand, those who 
consider results in connection with 
price are the ones who will ase 
Bon Ami for all household cleanirg, 
scouring and polishing, because it 
is the finest scouring soap made and 
“will not scratch” or “wear out” 
any surface on which it is used. 

The cost of Box Ami may be a 
trifle more per cake, but dollars will 
be saved by not having to buy new 
kitchen utensils or repaint the wood¢ 


work so frequently. 





FINE SOAPS AND PERFUMES 


In the same business. 





Occupying the same location in New York. 


An old-fashioned partnership composed of members of the same 
family in direct descent. 





The largest makers of Fine Soaps and Perfumes in the World and the 
oldest in America. Last year, the volume of sales exceeded all records. 


The most complete assortment made by any one company of Toilet and 
Shaving Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Waters,Sachets, Talc and Dental Powders. 


Received the PARIS 1900 GRAND PRIZE and many other awards. 
The name “Colgate & Co.” on Toilet Articles corresponds to the 
“Sterling’’ mark on Silver. 





